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HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF ST. PIUS X’s 
DECREE ON FREQUENT COMMUNION 


JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 
West Baden College 


HE highest tribute to the apostolic genius of St. Pius X was paid by 

his successor on the day he raised him to the honors of the altar: “In 
the profound vision which he had of the Church as a society, Pius X 
recognized that it was the Blessed Sacrament which had the power to 
nourish its intimate life substantially, and to elevate it high above all 
other human societies.” To this end “he overcame the prejudices 
springing from an erroneous practice and resolutely promoted frequent, 
even daily, Communion among the faithful,” thereby leading “the 
spouse of Christ into a new era of Eucharistic life.’” 

In order to appreciate the benefits which Pius X conferred on the 
Church by his decree on frequent Communion, we might profitably 
examine the past half-century to see how the practice which he advo- 
cated has revitalized the spiritual life of millions of the faithful. 
Another way is to go back in history over the centuries preceding St. 
Pius and show that the discipline which he promulgated in 1905 is at 
once a vindication of the Church’s fidelity to her ancient traditions and 
a proof of her vitality to be rid of whatever threatens to destroy her 
divine mission as the sanctifier of souls. The present study will follow 
the latter method, with an effort to cover all the principal factors in 
this Eucharistic development which had its roots in the apostolic age 
but was not destined to bear full fruit until the present time. 


FROM APOSTOLIC TIMES TO THE FOURTH LATERAN COUNCIL 


While there is no certain evidence of daily Communion among 
priests or laity in the first two centuries of the Christian era, we are not 
to conclude that the practice was simply unknown. Some writers argue 
to the custom from the passage in the Acts of the Apostles which 
describes the early Christians as “continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread in their houses.’ However, there is 


1 Pius XII, Quest’ora di fulgente (AAS 36 [1954] 311). 
? Acts 2:46. 
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complete certitude that weekly reception of the Eucharist was cus. 
tomary and even prescribed already in Apostolic times. In the Didache, 
“the most ancient of Christian rituals,” written between 80 and 110 
A.D., the faithful are admonished that, “having come together on the 
Lord’s Day, you are to break bread and give thanks, after you have 
confessed your sins, so that your sacrifice might be undefiled. But 
anyone who is estranged from his friend should not join us, until both 
have become reconciled, lest your sacrifice be polluted.’’* Equally 
clear is the description of the Sunday morning service given by St. 
Justin in the middle of the second century: “On the day which is called 
Sunday, we have a common assembly of all who live in the cities or in 
the outlying districts....The Eucharistic elements are distributed 
and consumed by those present, and to those who are absent they are 
sent through the deacons.’” 

Consistent with this testimony is the statement of Pliny the Younger, 
writing to the Emperor Trajan (112 A.D.) about his method of passing 
judgment on the Christians in Bithynia: 


I interrogated them whether they were Christians. If they confessed it I re- 
peated the question twice again, adding the threat of capital punishment. If they 
still persevered, I ordered them to be executed .... Yet they affirmed that the 
whole of their guilt or error was that they were in the habit of meeting on a certain 
fixed day (stato die) before it was light, when they sang in alternate verses a hymn 
to Christ as to a god, and bound themselves by a solemn oath.® 


From the end of the second century there are numerous indications 
that priests and laity received Holy Communion every day. Tertullian 
mentions that Christians daily extend their hands, according to the 
prevalent custom, to receive the Body of Christ.* St. Cyprian states 
that in Africa “‘we who are in Christ, daily receive the Eucharist as the 
food of salvation.’”” From Egypt we have the witness of Clement of 
Alexandria, and also of Origen, who says that “the Lord hates those 
who think that only one day (Sunday) is a festival of the Lord. Chris- 
tians partake of the flesh of the Lamb every day, that is, they daily 


3 Didache 14, 1; Patrum apostolicorum opera (Lipsiae, 1906) 221. 
* Apologia 1, 67:5 (PG 6, 430). 

5 Epistula 96, 2-7; Selected Letters of Pliny (Oxford, 1923) 93-94. 
® De idololairia, 7 (PL 1, 669). 

7 De dominica oratione, 18 (PL 4, 531). 
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receive the flesh of the Word of God.’’* For Asia Minor we have the 
statement of St. Basil, writing to the Patriarch of Caesarea: “It is 
commendable and most beneficial to communicate and partake of the 
Body and Blood of Christ every single day.’ 

Regarding the European practice, St. Ambrose wrote of Northern 
Italy that Mass was celebrated every day, at which priest and people 
received of the “food of saints.’ St. Jerome says the same for Spain." 
The custom in France, at least among the hermits, was “‘to feed daily on 
the most pure flesh of the Lamb.’’ Likewise at Rome, besides other 
witnesses, there is the well-authenticated story of St. Melania, who 
“never took bodily food until she had first communicated the Body of 
the Lord.” 

As might be expected, the practice varied among the different 
churches. St. Augustine noted that while in some localities the faithful 
receive Holy Communion every day, in others they communicate only 
on Saturday and Sunday, and in still others on Sunday alone.'* Even 
among the Christians of one locality there were considerable differ- 
ences. St. John Chrysostom, for example, complained that some of the 
faithful approached the sacred banquet not more than once or twice a 
year, while others received frequently. He deplored the fact that while 
Mass is celebrated every day, yet people will assist at the Sacrifice 
without partaking of the sacrament.'® At Milan, too, Ambrose rebuked 
the Christians for allowing laxity to creep into the diocese: “If this is 
the daily Bread,” he asked, “how is it you wait a full year before re- 
ceiving it, as the Oriental Greeks are in the habit of doing? You should 
receive daily what is to your daily benefit. So live that you may deserve 
to communicate every day.’’® 


8 Quis dives salvetur, 23 (PG 9, 628). 

® Epistula 93 (PG 32, 484). 

10 De benedictionibus patriarcharum, 9, 38 (PL 14, 686). 

4 Epistula 71, 6 (PL 22, 672). 

” Cassianus, De coenobiorum institutis, 6, 8 (PL 49, 277). 

3M. Rampolla del Tindaro, S. Melania giuniore Senatrice romana (Roma, 1905) 205. 

4 Epistula 54, 2 (PL 36, 200). 

18 Homilia 17, 4, “In Epistulam ad Hebraeos” (PG 63, 131). 

16 De sacramentis, 5, 24 (PL 16, 452). According to some authorities, this work prop- 
erly belongs to the sixth or seventh century. In that event we have evidence of a serious 
decline in frequent Communion well before the ninth century, as Rauschen and others 
believe was the case. 
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From the beginning of the ninth century we see a notable decline in 
the frequentation of the sacraments. Thus the Council of Tours, in A.D. 
813, had to make this decree: “If not more often, at least three times 
each year the laity must receive Holy Communion, unless someone be 
prevented by reason of a major crime.’’” In the same year the Council 
of Chalons sur Saéne regretted that “the reception of the Eucharist is 
neglected by some persons on Holy Thursday. Whereas on this day 
the sacrament should be received by all the faithful, except those who 
are laden with some grievous crime.’’" 

Instead of improving, however, the situation became worse, until 
finally in 1215 the Fourth Lateran Council enjoined at least annual 
Communion at Easter time: “Everyone of the faithful of both sexes, 
after reaching the age of reason, should in private faithfully confess all 
his sins at least once a year... reverently receiving the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist at least at Easter time.... Otherwise, while living 
he shall be forbidden entrance into the Church, and at death shall be 
deprived of Christian burial. Let this salutary decree be published 
frequently, lest anyone try to excuse himself on the score of complete 
ignorance.” 


FOURTH LATERAN COUNCIL TO THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


During the four centuries following the Lateran Council spiritual 
writers strongly recommended the practice of frequent Communion, 
even, on occasion, its daily reception. Moreover popular preachers 
among the Franciscans and Dominicans helped to promote the fre- 
quentation of the sacraments. Nevertheless, “the response which this 
evoked among the clergy ... and consequently among the laity, 
was in general very slight.... For the most part they succeeded in 
bringing the people to receive at least on the three major feasts of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost.’’° In order to understand this 
anomaly ‘+ is necessary to examine the ascetical principles that were 
currently in vogue, from the early thirteenth century to the Council of 
Trent. It is easy to trace these principles because they were substan- 
tially those of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure, who domi- 
nated theological thought in the Middle Ages. 


Mansi, 14, 91. 18 Thid., 103. 
19 Mansi, 22, 1007-10 (DB 437). 20 Enciclopedia cattolica, 4, 135-36. 
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St. Thomas praises daily Communion, but only for those in whom 
frequency of reception increases the fervor of charity without de- 
creasing reverence and respect. He proposes the question: ‘Whether 
it is lawful to receive this Sacrament daily,” and answers in the affirma- 
tive, quoting St. Augustine: “This is our daily bread; take it daily, 
that it may profit you daily.’ Then he adds a distinction: 


There are two things to be considered regarding the use of this sacrament. The 
first is on the part of the sacrament itself, the virtue of which gives health to men; 
consequently it is profitable to receive it daily so as to receive its fruits daily. 

The second thing to be considered is on the part of the recipient, who is required 
to approach this sacrament with great reverence and devotion. Consequently, if 
anyone finds that he has these dispositions every day, he will do well to receive 
it daily. 


In practice, however, he believes that few people satisfy these re- 
quirements: 


Many persons are lacking in this devotion, on account of the many drawbacks 
both spiritual and corporal from which they suffer. Therefore it is not expedient 
for all to approach this sacrament every day; but they should do so as often as 
they find themselves properly disposed.” 


St. Thomas’ friend and contemporary, St. Bonaventure, likewise 
extols the practice of frequent Communion. Yet the conditions he lays 
down would make daily reception something of a rarity. He asks him- 
self, ‘Whether a man who is free to do so, does better to communicate 
more often than occasionally,” and replies: 


If a person were always prepared, it would always be beneficial for him to re- 
ceive this sacrament; provided, that is, that the abode of his soul is pure and he 
can receive this food with reverence and devotion. In the early Church, therefore, 
when Christians were clean through baptismal innocence and fervent with charity 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, it was proper for them to communicate every 
day. But later on, as charity grew cold and many lost their baptismal innocence 
by sin, it was left to the judgment and conscience of each individual to receive 
when he felt himself suitably disposed, lest otherwise he receive to his damnat‘on.* 


#1 An approximation of this text occurs in Sermo 58, De oratione dominica (PL 38, 35). 
After giving other interpretations of the text, St. Augustine says: “This petition, ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,’ may also be properly understood to mean, ‘Give us Thy Eu- 
charist, our daily food.’ ” 

2 Sum. theol. 3, q. 80, a. 10. % Loc. cit. 

* In Quartum Lib. Sent. dist. 12, pars 2, a. 2, q. 2 (Opera omnia 5, Paris, 1866) p. 535. 
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St. Bonaventure then recalls the three stages in the Church’s discipline: 
daily, tri-annual, and annual Communion, and allows each person to 
judge for himself how often he should approach the altar: 


If he sees himself in the condition of the primitive Church, he is to be praised 
if he receives daily. If he finds himself in the state of the present-day Church, 
namely, cold and torpid, he does well to receive rarely. And if he believes he is in 
mid-way, he should act accordingly, that is, at times stay away from Communion 
in order to restore his devotion. For this guest is to be received with due honor and 
love. So that as a man finds himself inclined in one direction or the other, he should 
act accordingly—which is to be learned by experience. Consequently all the reasons 
given in favor of the first class (daily reception) are to be understood with the 
proviso that worthy dispositions are present—a condition which is generally 
fulfilled in very few cases.* 


It was in this spirit that the author of the Jmitation, writing in the 
early fifteenth century, described the ideal religious as one “who so 
lives and keeps his conscience in such purity as to be prepared and well 
disposed to communicate every day.’”’ Yet only provisionally, “if it is 
permitted to him and he might pass without observation.’’** 


PERIOD OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


Not until the middle fifteen-hundreds do we find what may properly 
be called a renascence of Eucharistic piety. Moreover it is possible to 
identify the main source of this resurgence, and even the persons who 
brought it about. It was in Spain-that the greatest impetus was given 
to promoting frequent reception of Holy Communion; in Spain too 
the first signs appeared of a theological defence of the devotional 
practice. 

In view of the subsequent major role which his followers were to 
play in promoting the cultus of the Eucharist, St. Ignatius of Loyola 
should be regarded as the pioneer apostle of frequent Communion in 
modern times.” In 1540, a few weeks before the Institute of the Society 
of Jesus was formally approved by Paul III, Ignatius wrote to the 


5 Loc. cit. 26 Book 4, chap. 10. 

The most authoritative witness is Benedict XIV, who wrote: “Ignatio utique et 
Societati ab eo institutae debet Ecclesia propagationem usus frequentis Confessionis 
et Communionis” (De servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione 3, 28; Opera 
omnia 3 [Venezia, 1767] 140). 
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citizens of his native town of Azpeitia, exhorting them to establish a 
confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament: 


A great work presents itself, which our Lord has brought about with the help of a 
friar of St. Dominic, a great friend of ours, one whom we have known for many 
years. The purpose of this work is to honor and promote devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

I beg and beseech you by the love and reverence of God our Lord, to make every 
effort to honor, support and serve His only begotten Son, Christ our Lord, in so 
great a work as the Blessed Sacrament, in which His divine Majesty is present 
both in His divinity and His humanity, as entirely, as powerfully, and as infinitely 
as He is in heaven. This you can do by adopting constitutions in the confraternity 
which will oblige you to monthly confession and Communion.” 


St. Ignatius laments the sad state to which Christianity has come in its 
attitude towards the sacrament of the altar: 


In the early Church members of both sexes received Communion daily as soon 
as they were old enough. But soon devotion began to cool, and Communion became 
weekly. Then after a considerable interval of time, as devotion became still more 
cool, Communion was received on only three of the principal feasts of the year.... 
And finally, because of our weakness and indifference, we have ended with once a 
year. You would think we are Christian only in name, to see us so calmly accepting 
the condition to which the greater part of mankind has come. 

Let it be our glory, then, out of love for so good a Lord and because of the im- 
mense benefit to our souls, to restore and renew in some measure the holy practices 
of our forefathers . . . to the extent of monthly confession and Communion. Should 
one wish to go oftener than this, there is no doubt he would be acting in conformity 
with the wish of our Creator and Lord.” 


Three years later he wrote to a woman religious, expressing himself in 
favor of daily Communion, and briefly laying down the rules that 
should guide her in this matter: 


As to daily Communion, we should recall that in the early Church everybody 
received daily, and that up to this time there has been no written ordinance of 





28 Monumenta historica SJ., M. ta Ignatiana, 1 (Matriti, 1903), 162-64. Sent 
from Rome, the letter is dated by the editors “sometime in August or September, 1540.” 
The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament to which St. Ignatius refers was founded by 
Fra Tomas Stella at the Dominican Church in Rome, La Minerva, and approved by Paul 
III on November 30, 1539. The English version of this and the following letter is from the 
MS translation of Rev. William J. Young, S.J. 

%® Loc. cit. 
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Holy Mother Church, nor objection by either positive or Scholastic theologians 
against anyone receiving daily Communion, should his devotion move him thereto, 

Even if the indications are not so good, or the inclinations of the soul so whole. 
some, the witness on which we can rely is our own conscience. What I mean is this, 
It is lawful for you in the Lord if, apart from evident mortal sins or what you judge 
can be such, you think that your soul derives help and is inflamed with love for 
our Creator and Lord, and you receive with this intention, finding by experience 
that this spiritual food soothes, supports, settles, and preserves you for His greater 
service, praise and glory—you may without doubt receive daily, in fact, it would 
be better for you to do so.*” 


Not long after the above letters were written, the Council of Trent 
passed a decree on the Holy Eucharist, urging “all who bear the 
Christian name ... mindful of the boundless love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ... that they may believe and venerate these sacred 
mysteries of His Body and Blood, with such constancy and firmness of 
faith, with such piety and worship, that they may be able to receive 
frequently that supersubstantial bread.””™ 

This document placed in the hands of St. Ignatius the authority he 
needed to propagate frequent Communion among the faithful, not 
only in private correspondence but officially, on as wide a scale as the 
resources of his newly founded Institute permitted. Shortly after the 
Tridentine decree, he instructed Alphonsus Salmerén, a theologian at 
Trent, to compose a formal treatise in defence of frequent confession 
and Communion, to answer those who opposed the practice as contrary 
to Christian tradition. This became the first in a series of apologies for 
frequent Communion which the Society of Jesus was to publish in the 
next three hundred years.” 

Salmerén immediately sent to Rome a set of notes which reviewed 
the main testimonies of the Fathers of the Church in favor of frequent 
Communion. Although Ignatius sent copies of these notes to other 
members of the Society, he wanted a finished treatise on the subject, 
and so ordered another Spaniard, Crist6bal de Madrid, to produce a 


% Ibid., 275-76; written in Rome, the letter was addressed to Theresa Rejadella who 
was living in Barcelona. 

= DB 882. 

® Up to the year 1899 Sommervogel gives the names of 220 Jesuit authors who pub- 
lished one or more ascetical books on the Eucharist. Sixteen of these wrote volumes ex- 
clusively on the subject of frequent Communion. Bibliothéque de la Comp. de Jésus, 10 
(Paris, 1899) 554-64. 
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work which was published at Naples in 1556 under the title, De fre- 
quenti usu sanctissimi Eucharistiae Sacramenti libellus. Crist6bal seems 
to have made generous use of Salmerén’s notes, since the libellus agrees 
with them not only in general doctrine but often in the very form of 
expression and even identical words. The Neapolitan printing was sug- 
gested by the storm of opposition raised against those who went to 
Communion every week, under encouragement from the Jesuits. 

De Madrid sets out to prove that for those who are in the state of 
grace it is more profitable to communicate through love of Christ at 
least once a week, than to keep away from the Sacrament for fear of 
irreverence. His first principle is that to communicate holily, even 
every day, it is sufficient to be free from mortal sin and to have a right 
intention. If the Fathers and Doctors of the Church sometimes require 
more perfect dispositions, this must be understood only as conducive 
to obtaining greater grace and not as strictly indispensable: 


If in some passages of their writings they seem to make excellence in virtue a 
necessary condition, it is my opinion that they lay this down, not as absolutely 
necessary but as profitable; since the more perfect the dispositions of the communi- 
cant the more readily does our munificent Master pour out His graces. It follows 
from this that a lack of piety and devotion, and a want of reverence, such as shall 
not be incompatible with the state of grace, do not make a man unworthy to receive 
the Sacrament. He may even receive it with fruit and with profit, notwithstanding 
this want of reverence and devotion, for the effect of receiving the sacraments is 
frequently to supply this defect.* 


Before the turn of the century, among others who defended the same 
doctrine were St. Robert Bellarmine and a Jesuit ascetical writer by 
the name of Androzio. Bellarmine wrote a short treatise, De com- 
munione frequenti, in which he listed and answered all the current ob- 
jections against the practice. “Experience bears out,”’ he stated, “that 
those who receive frequently with a desire to grow in holiness make 
wonderful progress in the spiritual life.”** It was his conviction that 
“this is the unique and infallible way of reforming the Church of 
Christ.’’** To the objection that “it is more respectful to Christ not to 


%3 Ad candentis salamandrae insigne (Venezia, 1574) 9. Translated into a number of 
languages, Madrid’s brochure of 92 pages in duodecimo was often added as an appendix 
of Polanco’s Directory for the Spiritual Exercises. 

4 Opera oratoria postuma 4 (Roma, 1943) 247. 

% Loc. cit. 
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receive Him so often,” he replied: “It is precisely in receiving the Holy 
Eucharist even daily that we show forth the reverence which the Lord 
expects of us.”’** Androzio’s book of 300 pages, entitled Consideratione 
de frequentanda communione, went through many editions and was 
translated into several languages.” 

It was not long, however, before this teaching was challenged in high 
circles. In 1569 the Bishop of Piacenza questioned the authority of a 
simple confessor to allow his penitents frequent Communion. He there. 
fore ordered that no one in his diocese should approach the Eucharist 
oftener than every ninth day.* 

Shortly after, in 1587, a more formidable resistance came from 
another diocese in Italy, when the Bishop of Brescia sought to prevent 
married men, tradesmen, and even unmarried women from receiving 
Holy Communion on more than three days a week. Unable to cope with 
the situation, he appealed to the Holy See in a graphic document that 
is worth quoting at some length: 


Frequency of Communion has become so common during the last few years in 
the diocese of Brescia that laymen, simple people, and even married men, in a word, 
persons whose minds are entirely taken up with the things of this world, not satis- 
fied with the weekly reception of this sacrament, dare to receive it every day. In 
consequence of this practice, reverence towards the Blessed Sacrament on the part 
of those who communicate is lessened, and on the other hand many are scandalized 
to see that married men, men of business, and others not particularly conspicuous 
for their religious piety approach daily the holy table.” 


The prelate went on to explain that he had tried several methods to 
remedy the evil. He proposed to fix certain times as feast days, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, on which alone Holy Communion for nuns, 
laymen, married men and unmarried women might be permitted. 
Finally he asked, ““May a bishop, in view of the decrees of the Council 


3 Thid., 249. 

While extolling the great benefits of frequent Communion, Androzio was careful to 
stress the necessity of approaching the sacrament with a right intention. Paraphrasing 
St. Bonaventure, he gives eleven motives “which we can profitably place before us” in 
communicating; the first two practically summarize the rest, namely, “Ut arctius copule- 
mur cum Deo... . Ut hoc Sacramento, quasi medicina, ab animi morbis convalescamus” 
(Considerationes de frequentanda communione [Moguntiae, 1598] 93). 

88 Antonio Astrain, Historia de la Asistencia de Espafia 2 (Madrid, 1914) 495. 

3° Analecta juris pontificii 7 (Rome, 1864) 782. 
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of Trent, fix definite days ... on which alone Holy Communion 
may be allowed ... in order to prevent the abuses which are likely 
to follow from the daily reception of the Holy Eucharist?’’*° 

The answer of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, to be re- 
peated almost verbally in a similar case one hundred years later, is 
unique in canonical history. While commending the Bishop on his 
vigilance for the honor due the Blessed Sacrament, it plainly disap- 
proved of his policy of regimentation. Since the Council of Trent 
refrained from giving any prescriptions on the matter, we should not 
presume to do otherwise: “The manifold recesses of the human con- 
science and the distractions of those occupied with the things of this 
world are veiled from us, nor are the supernatural gifts which God 
bestows on His children revealed to human eyes. Consequently, as we 
cannot pronounce on the worthiness or integrity of the faithful, so we 
cannot legislate on their frequent or even daily reception of the bread 
of life.’”’** The Congregation painstakingly went through all the pro- 
scribed people in the Bishop’s elenchus, and concluded that in each 
case the best course to follow was to encourage frequent reception and 
exhort the people to fervent preparation, but the actual frequency 
should be left to the judgment of the confessor or spiritual director. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the Society of Jesus 
was not alone in promoting the cultus of the Eucharist through fre- 
quent reception. Following the lead of Salmerén, de Madrid, and 
Androzio, treatises of like mind were published by the Carthusian 
Antonio de Molina (1607), the Benedictine Pedro Marzilla (1611), 
and the Franciscan Joseph de Santa Maria (1619).*° Marzilla had been 


© Tbid., 783. 

“| Tbid., 789. The letter of the Congregation to the bishop is dated January 24, 1587. 

® Tbid., 789-90. 

 Instruccién de sacerdotes (Barcelona, 1746). Molina’s doctrine on the requisite disposi- 
tions is in close agreement with that of St. Pius X, when he says, “. . . to ascertain when a 
person may be said to be properly disposed to receive Communion .. . we declare it to 
be the teaching of saints and theologians that whoever is not conscious of mortal sin, or 
if he is so, has confessed with contrition and a purpose of amendment, is in a fit state to 
communicate, and can do so lawfully, laudably and profitably” (p. 531). 

“ Memorial Compostelano (Madrid, 1611). 

‘5 Apologia de la frequencia de la sagrada communion (Madrid, 1619). 
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educated by the Jesuits, who taught him that every Christian should 
communicate as often as possible. Fired with this zeal, he composed 
his Memorial Compostelano, ‘“‘which the monks who are confessors of 
the monastery of San Martin de Santiago of the Order of St. Benedict 
presented to the most illustrious Prince Maximilian of Austria, Arch- 
bishop of Santiago.” In his presentation the author declares that he 
undertook to write the book as an answer to certain unmentioned 
characters who have sought to poison the bishop’s mind: 


I, Friar Pedro de Marzilla, an unworthy monk and confessor of San Martin de 
Santiago, in my own name and the name of the other confessors of this convent, 
declare that it has come to our knowledge that certain persons, secretly and without 
daring to make themselves known, urge your illustrious Lordship to put a stop to 
a practice that certain devout laymen of this city have taken up and diligently 
carry out, I mean, the practice of receiving the most Holy Sacrament of the altar 
every day, or, at least on most days of the week.** 


Two years later Marzilla published the Adiciones al Memorial in 
which was included a letter, under date of April 7, 1613, addressed to 
Father Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Society of Jesus, requesting 
him to change the twenty-sixth of the Jesuit rules for confessors, which 
read: ‘Though it is a devout practice to exhort the faithful to frequent 
Communion, yet they should warn those whom they perceive inclined 
to it not to communicate oftener than once a week, especially if they 
are married persons.’ This rule remained in force until 1906, at which 
time it was changed to read that the priests are to encourage the 
faithful to daily Communion. It is important to stress this point in 
order properly to evaluate the real character of Jansenism in its attack 
on the Society of Jesus. Individual Jesuits might on occasion, even 
publicly, counsel daily reception; but the Society as a body was com- 
mitted to frequent Communion only in the sense of receiving once a 
week, at least for the laity, and certainly for married persons. 


JANSENIST OPPOSITION TO FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Modern historians are agreed that Jansenism should be conceived as 
largely if not essentially an organized opposition to the dogmatic and 

4 Op. cit. 

“ The Adiciones were printed for the first time at Saragossa in 1613. Following Mar- 


zilla’s complaint to the Jesuit General is a letter from Louis de Ponte, answering Marzilla, 
followed in turn by the latter’s reply to de Ponte. 
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ascetical teaching of the Society of Jesus. Personal motives may have 
played a part in this. Jansenius is said to have sought admission to the 
Order and to have been rejected; hence he joined the ranks of its 
enemies. What is beyond question is the aversion he felt for the sons of 
St. Ignatius. On the occasion of the Saint’s canonization in 1622, he 
scoffed and derided the Jesuit founder. In 1624, and again in 1626, he 
made a trip to Spain to prevent the Jesuits from opening a university 
in Madrid, and to restrain their teaching privileges. Back in France, he 
continued the assault, writing to a confidant, “It seems to be God’s 
will that I should exert myself everywhere against the Jesuits.” This 
was in 1627, when he “initiated against the hated adversaries the paper 
war which, continued by his friends and admirers, has not yet come to 
an end after all these centuries.’’*° The masterpiece which emanated 
from this virulence was the Augustinus, published in 1640, two years 
after the author’s death, in which the Jesuit doctrine on grace was 
equated with Pelagianism, and Jansenius’ own theory of the super- 
natural order was given to the world.™ 


Antoine Arnauld 


The co-founder of Jansenism was Antoine Arnauld, the protégé of 
Jansenius’ collaborator, du Vergier de Hauranne, more popularly 
known as the Abbot of St. Cyran. Where Jansenius was heavy and 
speculative, Arnauld had a consummate mastery of his native tongue 
and was eminently practical. But he was at one with the master in his 
hatred of the Jesuits, which he crystallized in his De la fréquente com- 
munion, first published in 1643, and destined to become, with Augus- 
linus, the arsenal of Jansenist theology for subsequent generations. 

De la fréquente communion is a stout volume of more than 700 pages 
in duodecimo, yet so engagingly written that the first edition was sold 

48 “An observer as dispassionate as Vincent de Paul has said in so many words that 
Jansenism was born of the desire to discredit the Jesuit Order, and historically the new 
heresy can best be understood if Jansenius is viewed as the antithesis of Ignatius of Loyola, 
as the contradiction of, and a reaction against, the Jesuits’ teaching on grace, their ascetical 
and moral theology, their principles on the frequent reception of the Sacraments, and their 
strong attachment to Rome” (Pastor, The History of the Popes 29 [London, 1938] 152). 

9 Tbid., 151. 6 Loc. cit. 

5! The five basic propositions taken from the Augustinus were first condemned by In- 


nocent X (May 31, 1653), and subsequently condemned twice by Alexander VII (Oct. 16, 
1656 and Feb. 15, 1664). The final condemnation was under Clement XI (July 16, 1705). 
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out in a couple of days. Within six months a fourth edition became 
necessary, and this was followed by many more. An eleventh edition 
was printed at Lyons before the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
most consequential feature of this popularity was the favorable recep- 
tion which the book found among the clergy. From its first appearance 
it was presented to the world with splendid letters of commendation 
from fifteen bishops and twenty-one doctors of theology. 

The history of the composition of De la fréquente communion is well 
known. A lady belonging to the upper circles of Parisian society, Prin- 
cess Anne de Guémené, was a penitent of St. Cyran, while the Mar- 
quise Madeleine de Sablé had taken a Jesuit for her spiritual guide. 
After some discussion with Princess Anne on the relative merits of 
their confessors, Mme. de Sablé persuaded her director, Fr. Sesmaisons, 
to set down on paper a summary of the benefits of frequent Com- 
munion. Sesmaisons obliged by supplying an excerpt from the work of 
the Carthusian Molina previously mentioned. St. Cyran was shown 
these notes, which he transmitted to Arnauld with the encouragement 
to write an extensive refutation. 

In the first part of the book Arnauld discusses the teaching of the 
Fathers and in the third part the requisite preparation for Holy Com- 
munion. Between the two sections he inserts a lengthy dissertation on 
the penitential system of the early Church. His real aim, to check 
frequent Communion, is nowhere expressly stated by the author. On 
the contrary, where Sesmaisons stated that all the Fathers were in 
favor of frequent reception of the sacrament, he asks: ‘“‘Who does not 
join in this approval?” If only it were possible, he would encourage 
the faithful to communicate more than once a day.** Once he has taken 
this position, he can dispense with the patristic evidence which tells 
against his case and concentrate on his main thesis. To this end he 
distorts what the Fathers have to say about the subjective dispositions 
of the communicant. What they considered as desirable he makes out 
to be necessary, which leads to the logical conclusion that with rare 
exceptions no one can ever presume to approach the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thus in the central chapter of the book he inquires: “Is any other 
disposition required to communicate fruitfully than to be, or believe 
oneself to be, in the state of grace?’ The answer is affirmative: 


Oeuvres 1 (Paris, 1793—) 197. 53 Thid., 88. 
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After seeing all sorts of people communicating very often, without a thought of 
necessary preparation for such an important action, as though they had no need 
of preparing themselves, in the present article I will give some directions in this 
matter, and explain the disposition which is necessary to communicate fruitfully.™ 


After a long quotation from St. Augustine, exalting the dignity of the 
Holy Eucharist, Arnauld uses the reference to suit his own purpose: 


We see, therefore, that as the Eucharist is the same food that is eaten in heaven, 
so the purity of heart of the faithful who receive it on earth must necessarily—in due 
proportion, as far as possible—be that of the blessed in heaven. Consequently 
the only difference in disposition between those who partake of this food on earth 
and those who receive it in heaven, is that the first are still living by faith while 
the latter enjoy the vision of God.® 


Typical of his handling of patristic authorities is the citation from 
Pseudo-Dionysius, anonymous writer of the late fifth or early sixth 
century. Dionysius is quoted to the effect that in his day only saintly 
people were allowed to approach the holy table, whereas the following 
classes were forbidden access to the Eucharist: 


Those who have fallen from a holy and Christian way of life, that is, those who 
have lost the grace of their baptism by committing a mortal sin. 

Those who have an inveterate weakness and susceptibility to terrors and visions, 
which are induced by the enemy. 

Those who have sincerely returned to the practice of virtue, that is, the penitents, 
but whose imagination has not yet been cleansed by the pure and undefiled love 
of God, of all the hallucinations which remained as the result of former bad habits. 

Finally, those who are not yet perfectly united to God alone, or, to use the words 
of Scripture, who are not entirely perfect and perfectly irreproachable.* 


Arnauld failed to point out, however, that this rigorism was a later 
innovation which was unknown in the first three centuries; that even 
in the late patristic period it was not the rule but an exception; and 
most important, that it ran counter to the established tradition handed 
down from the Apostles. St. Jerome had denounced this misdirected 
reverence for the Blessed Sacrament. And Cassian wrote a lengthy 
refutation, seeing that in certain Eastern monasteries the monks went 
to Communion only once a year, out of respect for the Holy Eucharist. 


4 De la fréquente communion (Lyon, 1683) 729. 
% Loc. cit. 56 Thid., 186. 8 Epistula 48, 15 (PL 22, 506). 
58 Collatio 23, De velle boni et agere malum (PL 49, 1277-80). 
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It is also significant that Pseudo-Dionysius, who is emphasized by 
Arnauld, while admirable in many ways, is at least suspected of Mono- 


physitism, and on the very point at issue, namely, the Church’s atti- § 


tude towards the remission of sin, is clearly in error. According to the 
Areopagite, priests who lead godless lives have lost the sacerdotal 
power because, as they themselves remain in darkness, they cannot 
enlighten others, nor forgive sins. This is Donatism, whose net effect 
was to enhance the prestige of the ascetical monks to the detriment of 
the Christian priesthood. People would go to the monks, without 
orders, to have their sins forgiven, on the principle that great austerity 
conferred the power of absolution. 

In the judgment of contemporary observers, Arnauld’s book came 
to be looked upon as a fifth gospel and a revelation from heaven. To 
many people it was a welcome excuse for delaying the irksome duty of 
confession; in fact, abstention from the sacraments became invested 
with the halo of a higher perfection. St. Vincent de Paul reported that 
in one parish alone, St. Sulpice in Paris, the number of Communions 
decreased by hundreds shortly after the appearance of La fréquente 
communion.© Even in the first period of Jansenism, people were so 
influenced by this book that they omitted their Easter duty and re- 
fused Viaticum because they were not sufficiently detached from 
creatures.“ Jansenist priests were known never to say Mass; others 
considered it a matter of principle to reduce the reception of the sac- 
raments to a minimum, so that Catholics were found who had not 
made their First Communion by the age of thirty. 


Opposition to Antoine Arnauld 


Arnauld’s book was no sooner off the press than it provoked a 
spirited opposition, particularly among those against whom it was 
expressly written. The Jesuit Jacques Nouet, subsequently known as a 
popular ascetical writer, was the first to dare attack Arnauld in a 
course of six sermons. He was promptly accused of having spoken 
disrespectfully of the hierarchy who had praised Arnauld. The As- 
sembly of the Clergy in 1643 compelled Nouet to make a retractation, 

5° Gerhard Rauschen, Eucharist and Penance in the First Six Centuries (St. Louis, 1913) 
248. 


6 Nigel Abercrombie, The Origins of Jansenism (Oxford, 1936) 204. 
® Pastor, op. cit., 149. ® Loc. cit. 
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which meant that he assured the bishops of his obedience, and ex- 
plained that he had not made use of the alleged expressions of disre- 
spect to episcopal authority.@ 

Soon there appeared a whole series of polemical writings against the 
book on frequent Communion, of which the most influential came from 
the pen of Denis Petau (Petavius), “the father of the history of dogma.” 
Although Petavius was no match for his adversary in point of style, 
theologically he undoubtedly crushed Arnauld. His refutation, De la 
pénitence publique et de la préparation a la communion, first printed at 
Paris in 1644, went through three editions in two years. It has since 
been incorporated into Petavius’ Dogmata theologica, where it is ap- 
pended in a Latin translation of 250 pages in octavo. Typical of the 
critical analysis to which Arnauld’s treatise was subjected, are the 
subheadings of a number of chapters: 


The book on frequent communion is filled with the obscurity and evasion in 
the presentation of doctrine which are common to those who try to introduce some- 
thing novel into the Church. 

Arnauld’s error in charging that the current usage of the Church tends to a dis- 
turbance in discipline and a corruption of morals. 

Astute subterfuge of the book on frequent communion regarding the authority 
of the Council of Trent. 

The opinion of St. Bonaventure in no way favors the doctrine of Arnauld. 

Arnauld’s doctrine is absurd. Its logical consequence is that all Christians must 
keep away from Communion; and therefore bishops and priests who celebrate Mass 
often are guilty of sacrilege. 

The book on frequent communion teaches that only works of charity, produced 
by the penitent, can restore him to the state of grace; and that sacramental abso- 
lution or internal contrition do not confer justification unless accompanied by the 
observance of the divine precepts . . . . For teaching this doctrine, the author falls 
under the censure of the Council of Trent. 

St. Thomas is misinterpreted by Arnauld, who erroneously believes that the 
highest perfection of charity is a matter of precept.“ 


Among others than Jesuits who wrote against Arnauld were the 
Bishop of Lavaur, Abra de Raconis; Henri de Bourbon, the Prince de 
Condé; and unwittingly a Protestant divine, Brachet de la Milletiére, 

% Arnauld, Oeuvres 28, 618. 

“ Dogmata theologica 8 (Paris, 1867) 197-442. Petavius’ answer to Arnauld is now in two 


parts. Sections I to VII are the original refutation, Section VIII is his rebuttal to Arnauld’s 
defence of himself against Petavius. 
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who used Arnauld’s book as the basis for his theology of mediation 
between Catholicism and Calvinism.** But the outstanding opponent 
of Arnauld, in action if not in writing, was St. Vincent de Paul. Arnauld 
figured prominently in Vincent’s correspondence during this period. 
Entire letters were given to the Jansenist controversy, in which the 
Saint deplores the harm done to souls by La fréquente communion: 


No longer do we see persons frequenting the sacraments, not even at Easter, 
in the way they formerly did. Several parish priests here in Paris are complaining 
that there are far fewer communicants now than in years past. Saint Sulpice has 
3000 less; the parish priest of Saint Nicholas du-Chardonnet, after having visited 
his families in the parish after Easter, in person and by proxy, told us recently 
that he discovered 1500 of his parishioners who had not been to Holy Communion; 
and the same is true of others. Scarcely anyone, or, at any rate, very few, can now 
be seen in the churches going to Holy Communion on the first Sunday of the month 
and on feast days . . . unless a few at the Jesuits.®* 


St. Vincent goes on to describe Arnauld’s first reaction when he 
saw the opposition which his book encountered ‘‘on all sides on the 
matter of public penance, and the penance which he wished to intro- 
duce before Communion.”’ He countered with “an explanation of his 
view that the form of absolution is simply declaratory”; the actual 
remission does not take place until after, and is conditioned upon, the 
performance of the extraordinary penances in vogue in the early 
Church. Regarding Arnauld’s demand that the Church must return 
to this ancient practice if she would vindicate herself of the charge of 
falling into error, Vincent de Paul observes that this is tantamount to 
heresy: 


Is not his contention that the Church which in the beginning observed the prac” 
tice of public penance before absolution has always desired to re-establish this 
custom and that, if she did not do so, she would not be the pillar of truth, ever 
consistent with herself, but a synagogue of errors; is not that statement baseless? 
Cannot the Church, which never alters where matters of faith are in question, make 
changes in matters of discipline; and has not God, who is immutable in Himself, 
altered His ways in regard to men? Did not His Son, our Lord, sometimes act 
differently towards His own followers, and the Apostles towards theirs? What, then, 


® Pastor, op. cit., 143. 

86 Letters of St. Vincent de Paul (London, 1937) 238; letter to John Dehorgny, sent from 
Paris, June 25, 1648. 

© Tbid., 239. 
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does this man mean when he says that the Church would err if she did not hold 
fast to a desire to re-establish those forms of penance which she employed in the 
past? Is that orthodox teaching?® 


The most detailed of St. Vincent’s letters on the subject was ad- 
dressed to a priest of the Mission, M. Dehorgny, resident in Rome, 
who was being seduced by the Jansenist propaganda. The painstaking 
care with which Vincent answered Dehorgny gives us an insight into 
the conflict which Arnauld’s book had produced in the contemporary 
Catholic mind. Dehorgny had objected that Arnauld was only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of St. Charles Borromeo who in his day had stirred 
up a spirit of penance in his diocese and took care that the penitential 
canons were observed. As Borromeo had been opposed by the men of 
his time, so Arnauld is now being persecuted in the same way. But, 
Vincent answers, 


[Borromeo] did not say that penance or, if you like, satisfaction, consists in ab- 
staining from holy confession or the adorable sacrament of the Eucharist, except 
in cases laid down by the canons... . He is very far indeed from saying what has 
been attributed to him, namely, that he enjoined public penances for private sins, 
and that satisfaction should be performed before absolution, as the book in question 
pretends to prove.® 


Vincent’s correspondent had other ideas; so he was told, “notwith- 
standing whatever you may say about this book On Frequent Com- 
munion, it was primarily written to restore the practice of the ancient 
penitential discipline, as a necessary condition for being restored to 
God’s favor.’’”° The reason why Dehorgny called it calumny to accuse 
Arnauld of this purpose was because he did “not know the basic 
principle of the maxims of this author, and of all his doctrine, which 
was to bring the Church back to her ancient usages, combined with 
the assertion that the Church has ceased to exist since those primitive 
times.”””! To substantiate this charge, Vincent recalls the fact that two 
Jansenist leaders had told the Mother Superior of St. Mary’s in Paris, 
whom they hoped to win over to their cause, that “there has been no 
Church for the last five hundred years.” He adds, “‘she told me so her- 
self, both verbally and in writing.””? Vincent de Paul admits it is not 


$8 Loc. cit. 
%° Tbid., 246; letter sent from Orisigny and dated September 10, 1648. 
70 Loc. cit. 71 Ibid. p. 247. 72 Loc. cit. 
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always easy to recognize the latent errors in Jansenism, since they are 
frequently interlarded with otherwise orthodox statements of Catholic 
teaching. “It is not surprising if M. Arnauld sometimes speaks like 
other Catholics; in that he is only imitating Calvin, who in thirty dif- 
ferent places denies that he makes God the author of sin, although in 
other contexts he does his utmost to establish that detestable doctrine, 
attributed to him by all Catholics.” All heretical innovators do the 
same. “They sow contradictory statements through their books, so 
that, if found fault with on any point, they can escape by saying that 
they had said the contrary in other places.’ The main theme at issue, 
according to St. Vincent, is whether the Church is to be regarded as 
falling into error in sanctioning what the Jansenists are pleased to call 
penitential laxity. The plain fact is that “throughout Europe the 
sacraments are administered in the manner condemned hy M. Arnauld, 
and that the Pope and all the bishops approve of the custom.” There 
is no question where the choice should lie, since it would be “intolerable 
blindness to prefer to the universal practice of the whole Christian 
world, and in a matter of such consequence, the ideas of a young man 
who was, when he wrote this book, without any experience in the guid- 
ance of souls.”’”4 


Condemnation of Antoine Arnauld 


Petavius had forwarded to Rome a summary criticism of the book 
on frequent Communion, and the Capuchin Yves did the same. How- 
ever, the condemnation was not easy to secure. The Nuncio Grimaldi 
advised against condemning Arnauld on the grounds that this would 
also strike at his episcopal protectors. Within a year of publishing 
La fréquente communion Arnauld was in trouble with the French 
government, which decided to take strong measures against him. Queen 
Anne, who was not favorably disposed to the Jansenists, ordered 
Arnauld to give an account of his teaching in Rome. This was a signal 
for violent protests from the interested parties. The Parliament ap- 
pealed to its Gallican liberties, the University declared it would have 

73 [bid., 248. Petavius made capital of these contradictions in his refutation of Arnauld, 
listing a series of eight propositions from the latter’s writings which in one place are stated 
positively and elsewhere, even in the same book, the exact opposite is defended; oP. cit., 


396-400. 
74 Tbid., 249. 
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to stand by Arnauld, and the Sorbonne protested against the supposed 
injustice to one of its doctors. What complicated the issue was the 
Jansenist claim, which was given wide publicity, that the Jesuits had 
put pressure on the Queen and her Prime Minister, Cardinal Mazarin, 
to have Arnauld condemned. Arnauld evaded the royal decree by 
going into hiding, explaining that “he would offend against the precept 
of the Gospel if he refused to flee from the violence of men in order to 
shelter in the arms of God.’’> Actually Arnauld had little to fear from 
the government, once he had given sworn assurance in writing, on 
March 14, 1644, that the book on frequent Communion was prompted 
only by love of truth, and that he submitted it to the judgment of 
“the Roman Church, the Pope, all Catholic Bishops, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and the Faculty of Theology.”’* The bishops who had approved 
Arnauld’s book felt that an injury had been done to their authority 
when their protégé was summoned to Rome. A month after Arnauld’s 
letter of submission, they addressed a collective epistle to the Pope in 
which they definitely sided with Arnauld against the Jesuits. They 
wrote: 


Certain persons had laid down principles that were dangerous to papal and 
episcopal authority, turned the use of the sacraments into a harmful misuse, and 
instead of applying the true remedies to the decay of morals, had recourse to 
attenuations and palliatives. When the bishops sought to remedy these conditions, 
the persons in question had the impudence to speak disrespectfully of the bishops 
in the pulpit. This had occurred in particular in connection with the book on 
frequent Communion.” 


The bishops concluded by censuring in severe terms the conduct of 
the Jesuits with regard to Arnauld and defending his book against 
objections. 

The net result of these protests was that the matter was indefinitely 
shelved, and not until almost fifty years later did the Holy See feel free 
formally to condemn the teaching of La fréquent communion. Under 
date of December 7, 1690, Alexander VIII, through the Holy Office, 
proscribed a list of thirty-one Jansenist propositions, eight of which 
were directed against the book by Arnauld. Six of the eight propositions 
deal with penance and satisfaction antecedent to Communion, and 
two immediately with the reception of the Eucharist: 


75 Oeuvres 26, xii. 76 Oeuvres 28, 36. 7 Tbid., 628-33. 
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I. Jansenist Errors regarding Penance and Satisfaction for Sin 


1. It was not the policy or institution by the Church but the law and prescription 
of Christ, under a kind of natural necessity, which established the order of having 
satisfaction (for sins) precede absolution. 

2. The practice of immediate absolution is an inversion of the order of penance. 

3. A man ought to do penance all his life for original sin. 

4. Confessions made to religious are generally either sacrilegious or invalid. 

5. A pastor can rightly suspect that he has imposed too light and inadequate a 
penance or satisfaction for the sin of greed and desire of temporal aid, in the case 
of beggars who live on public charity. 

6. The modern practice regarding the administration of the sacrament of 
penance, although supported by the authority of many persons and confirmed by 
long established custom, is nevertheless considered by the Church not as proper 
but as an abuse. 


II. Jansenist Errors regarding Holy Communion 


1. Those who pretend they have a right to Communion before having done 
condign penance for their sins are to be regarded guilty of sacrilege. 

2. In like manner, those are to be forbidden Holy Communion in whom there is 
not as yet the purest love of God, unmixed with any lesser affection.” 


For the Jansenists the condemnation of their moral theories was a 
severe blow. They tried to soften its effect first by representing the 
censure as ambiguous, and then by saying it was purely theoretical 
and aimed at theses which no one actually taught. Yet all thirty-one 
propositions could be traced to specific Jansenists, and the eight 
against Arnauld were almost verbatim from his book. Arnauld was 
still living when La fréquente communion was condemned. His resent- 
ment against Alexander VIII vented itself in a bitter diatribe. “The 
Pope,” he wrote to a friend, ‘“‘has disgraced the Holy See and provoked 
the execration of all thoughtful men by his scandalous restoration of 
nepotism.”””® Other Jansenists were more explicit. Gerberon described 
the condemnation of 1690 as a shame for the Holy Office and a blot on 


78 DB 1306-13. The censure attached to these propositions ranged from “temerarious” 
to “heretical.”” However, antecedent to the condemnation of 1690, and within four years 
of the first edition of La fréguente communion, Innocent X had declared to be simply hereti- 
cal one statement in the book which “placed a perfect equality between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with no subordination and subjection of St. Paul to St. Peter in the supreme power 
and government of the universal Church” (DB 1091). 

79 Letter of January 26, 1694, Oeuvres 3, 733. 
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the pontificate of Alexander VIII; and Quesnel did not hesitate to say, 
after the Pope’s death, that he had died an excommunicate.*° 


LAXIST ERRORS REGARDING FREQUENT COMMUNION 


While the Church was troubled with the encroachment of Jansenism 
in France and the Low Countries, a different and contrary tendency 
began to develop in Spain. The seed planted there by St. Ignatius 
had borne rich fruit, so that frequent Holy Communion became the 
established custom. Unfortunately in some places it went to extremes. 
Typical of the extremists was Juan de Vega who, in 1659, published 
his “Reply apologetic, moral, scholastic, on the frequent use of sacra- 
mental confession, wherein are treated conjointly ... matters nec- 
essary to be known for the giving of advice as to the frequent reception 
of this sacrament and of the Holy Eucharist.’’*! While maintaining the 
doctrine of Salmerén, de Vega went beyond the Jesuit to introduce 
some innovations. Treating of frequent Communion, he declared: 


It is not and never has ever been the intention of the Church to forbid one single 
Communion in the whole year, as she does not keep anyone from the reception of 
this sacrament either on Good Friday or on Holy Saturday. For this reason many 
prominent authors hold that it is laudable and lawful to receive Holy Communion 
on those days, since there is no law which forbids it.” 


More extreme and more influential was Antonio Velasquez Pinto, of 
the Order of Minor Clerks Regular. In 1662 he published at Madrid 
his Tesoro de los Cristianos, with the laudatory approbation of the 
Universities of Alcala, Valladolid, and Avila, as well as of outstanding 
theologians among the Benedictines, Franciscans, Carmelites, Do- 
minicans, Augustinians, Bernardines, and Minims. At least the first 
edition was also approved by many bishops. Pinto not only encouraged 
daily Communion for everyone, clergy and laity alike, not excepting 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday, but he taught that reception of the 
Eucharist every day was a divine precept. “Obedience to divine law,” 
he said, “obliges us to receive Holy Communion every day, and this 
doctrine has been expressly taught by St. Jerome, St. Cyril, St. Rupert, 

8° Pastor, op. cit., 33, 558. 


81 Selectae practicae disputationes (Madrid, 1659). 
® Quoted by Ferreres, of. cit., 84. 
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St. Bonaventure, St. Justin, St. Cyprian, Paschasius, and many 
other Fathers.” 

The immediate result of this teaching in Spain was to accentuate 
frequent and daily Communion to a point unknown in previous history, 
Praiseworthy in itself, the movement suffered from a number of de- 
fects, some doctrinal, as in the case of Pinto’s theory about a divine 
precept, and others disciplinary. Moreover, the aberrations spread 
outside the Spanish peninsula. Finally the matter was submitted by 
the bishops of Spain for judgment in Rome. Six theologians were ap- 
pointed by Innocent XI to examine the complaints and draw up their 
individual reports, to be handed over to the Congregation of the 
Council for authoritative decision. The theologians were asked to re- 
port on five questions: 


1. Should daily Communion be permitted or forbidden to lay people? Under 
what conditions? 

2. The same questions regarding religious women. 

3. The same questions regarding their women domestics. 

4. Should Holy Communion, received daily in the home, be permitted or 
restricted? 

5. How can the foregoing abuses best be dealt with? 


The complete report of the theologians and later on of the Congre- 
gation runs to 41 columns and some 20,000 words in the text of the 
Analecta juris canonici. Among the theologians was one Jesuit, Father 
Esparza, and Lorenzo de Laurea, who was made cardinal by Innocent 
XI. De Laurea’s summation is the most detailed on the abuses which 
had to be corrected. “In some countries,” he pointed out, ‘‘notably in 
Spain, the practice of daily Communion has become so common and 
is so widespread among laymen as well as among nuns and their serv- 
ants, that we fear esteem for the Holy Eucharist will be lessened, 
unless the Holy See takes active measures in the matter.’’®* He con- 
tinued: 


The evil is increased by the fact that confessors and preachers endeavor to 
impress upon the faithful the necessity of frequent Communion, both in their 
sermons and in their writings, and insist on it as though it were prescribed by divine 


% Tesoro de los cristianos (Madrid, 1662), Disc. 4, c. 12, n. 2; quoted by Ferreres, p. 83. 
* Analecta juris pontificii, coll. 792-93. 85 Tbid., 798. 
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law, and go so far as to say that absence of mortal sin is the only preparation 
required. 

Besides this, laymen receive the Eucharist at home or even in bed, and there 
are regulars who bring the Blessed Sacrament to them in their pockets, or take it 
from private oratories in which they celebrate Mass under the plea that, daily 
Communion being prescribed by divine law, any obstacle which prevents us from 
going to church renders such a proceeding lawful.* 


One of the cardinals on the commission noted also that among the 
abuses to be condemned is, “‘to receive two hosts at the same time in 
order that the Blessed Sacrament may remain longer with the com- 
municant, such a practice being against the rites of the Roman 
Church.’ 

After months of deliberation, a decision was handed down by the 
Congregation on February 12, 1679, in the Decree Cum ad aures, to 
which St. Pius X would later refer as indicative of the Church’s 
vigilance in avoiding extremes. As the principal document on frequent 
Communion antedating the decree of St. Pius, it deserves careful 
analysis. First are narrated the various abuses that had crept in: 


Our Most Holy Father and Lord has been informed by the testimony of trust- 
worthy persons that the faithful in some dioceses receive the Eucharist every day, 
even on Good Friday, and maintain that daily Communion is prescribed by divine 
law. Likewise abuses have been introduced in the administration of this Sacrament. 
Some receive the Eucharist at home in their private oratories, or even in bed, 
though they are not dangerously ill, and they keep for that purpose the Blessed 
Sacrament in silver pyxes, or ask priests to bring it secretly to them. Others receive 
several particles at the same time, or hosts of unusual size, and finally many confess 
their venial faults to priests not approved by the Ordinary.* 


Then follow detailed norms to be used by confessors for different 
classes of communicants. With regard to frequent reception by busi- 
ness men: 


It rests with the confessor to whom the secrets of their hearts are unfolded to give 
the final decision. He may advise in each individual case to married men and trades- 
men what he thinks more suitable for their spiritual welfare according to their 
purity of conscience, the profit they derive from frequent Communion and the 
progress they make in virtue.” 


% Loc. cit. ® Tbid., 817. 88 Tbid., 829. 8 Tbid., 830. 
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A special counsel is given for married persons: 


In dealing with married people, he should warn them that if the Apostle did 
not allow them to ‘defraud one another except, perhaps, by consent for a time 
that they may give themselves to prayer,’ how much more reverence towards 
the most Holy Eucharist requires them to observe continency that they may 
with greater purity of soul approach this heavenly banquet.” 


Religious women are to abide by the rules of their respective In- 
stitutes: 


As regards those nuns who desire to receive daily Holy Communion, they are to 
be advised to communicate on the days appointed by the rules of their Order. But 
if there are some so conspicuous by purity of conscience or fervor of soul that they 
are considered worthy of daily reception of this Sacrament, it may be permitted 
to them by their Superiors.™ 


Undoubtedly “the bishops have to thank God that devotion to- 
wards the Blessed Sacrament has become so widespread in their cities 
and dioceses, and they should encourage such sentiments”; neverthe- 
less, they must “refute those who declare that daily Communion is 
prescribed by divine law.’ A number of ordinances are then set 
down to check the practical consequences of the doctrinal error: 


Priests are in no wise to carry the Eucharist secretly in their pockets to those 
who are confined to their beds, but when Communion is to be administered to the 
sick who cannot go to church to receive it, it must be carried publicly and solemnly 
according to the prescriptions of the Roman Ritual .... No priest is allowed to 
give the same person several particles at the same time, nor hosts of unusual size." 


Ir conclusion, priests and especially regulars are cautioned that un- 
less approved by the Ordinary, they “may not hear the confessions of 


9% Loc. cit. % Loc. cit. 

% Tbid., 831. In his preliminary report De Laurea gave the reasons why the Congrega- 
tion should declare that daily Communion is not of divine precept. “Neither the Gospel 
nor the other canonical writings of the New Testament prescribe it. The Church would 
be in great error in not observing this precept, supposing it to exist. None of the Fathers 
and no council has said that dai!y Communion was of divine right. It is also not an ec- 
clesiastical precept, since there is no evidence of such obligation in any council or con- 
stitution which has been approved by the Pope. Moreover, since priests themselves are 
not obliged to sacrifice or communicate every day, a fortiori none of the faithful is bound 
to do so. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that daily Communion was practiced in the 
primitive Church; for even lay-persons in every walk of life used to communicate at all the 
Masses which they heard” (ibid., 794). 

% Tbid., 831. 
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veni«! sins.” It is not clear from the preliminary documents why the 


Jesuits were singled out for special mention. Prior to the decree, one 
of the consultors suggested deleting the name, saying that “‘the Society 
of Jesus does not deserve anything extraordinary in this matter: 
which makes this addition either too honorable or prejudicial, as 
though Jesuits were more eminent or more contumacious than oth- 
ers.” In spite of this remonstrance, however, the final draft of the 
decree concluded with the warning that “bishops do not lack powers 
to inflict rigorous punishments” on those who would hear confessions 
of venial faults without faculties from the local Ordinary, “although 
they be regulars, even of the Society of Jesus.’’® 

Less than a month after the above decree, the Holy Office con- 
demned a series of sixty-five propositions which fell under the general 
ban of moral laxism. Number 56 in the sequence states: “Frequent 
confession and Communion, even in those who live pagan lives, is a 
sign of predestination.’’** The source of this doctrine is shrouded in 
obscurity. “In its condemnation, the Congregation confined itself to 
saying that the propositions, as formulated, were false and repre- 
hensible, without considering whether or no they were actually taught 
in the form now condemned.’ They were all textually taken from a 
letter of accusation submitted to Rome by the University of Louvain. 


CONDEMNATION OF MICHAEL MOLINOS AND QUIETISM 


Quietism as an ascetical system was born with the publication in 
1675 of The Spiritual Guide, by Michael Molinos, a Spanish priest 
then living in Rome. Although dangerous, the book was susceptible 
of an orthodox interpretation; but the letters of spiritual direction 
which Molinos wrote, presented total passivity as the Christian ideal 
of perfection. After several years of sifting this correspondence, which 
amounted to 20,000 pieces of mail sent to persons in every walk of life 
and rank in the Church, Molinos was finally arrested and found 
guilty of teaching erroneous and heretical doctrine. On September 3, 

% Tbid., 827. % Thid., 831. 

% DB 1206; the decree is dated March 4, 1679. 

% Pastor, op. cit., 432. According to Reusch and Avrigny, many of the censured proposi- 
tions had been taken by the prosecution from the Lettres provinciales of Pascal. When a 


controversy arose about the precise authorship of particular questions, a number of disser- 
tations dealing with the point were prohibited by Rome (loc. cit.). 
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1687, he made a solemn abjuration of his errors, after which he was 
taken back to prison, where he died towards the end of 1696. 

Originally 263 false propositions were extracted from Molinos’ 
letters, and acknowledged by him as his in their objectionable sense, 
These were subsequently reduced to 68, and condemned by Innocent 
XI on November 20, 1687. Among the proscribed statements is no. 32, 
which was labeled by the Holy Office as “temerarious, scandalous, 
dangerous in practice, erroneous, and in many ways savoring of 
heresy.”’ It reads: 


Neither before nor after Communion is there required any other preparation or 
thanksgiving than to remain in one’s customary passive resignation. This passivity 
more perfectly supplies for all the acts of virtue which can be and are produced in 
the ordinary way. Moreover if at the time of Communion there arise feelings of 
humiliation, petition, or gratitude, they should be suppressed, unless recognized as 
coming by a special impulse from God. Otherwise they are movements of a nature 
which is not as yet dead.* 


Thus frequent Communion was advocated with literally no moral 
requirements before, during, or after reception, beyond the quietistic 
passivity which demanded no voluntary effort on the part of the com- 
municant. The effect of this teaching on Molinos’ followers, especially 
religious women, was that they considered themselves sinless, offered 
no resistance to temptation, and communicated without confession, 
even when they had every reason to fear they had committed some 
grievous sin.” 


98 DB 1252. Molinos derived this strange doctrine by an appeal to the decree Cum ad 
aures, addressed to the Bishop of Brescia in 1587. In 1675 he published his Breve tratado 
de la communion cuotidiana (Rome: Miguel Hercules), in which he summarized the decree 
and concluded that its doctrine corresponded perfectly with his own position, that no one 
should be forbidden daily Communion, even though he was a layman and engaged in 
worldly business. From this general principle Molinos proceeded to make a particular 
application: “Experience will always induce the confessor to approve daily Communion 
for everyone who desires it for the good of his soul . . . since Communion received in the 
state of grace is always profitable” (P. Dudon, Le Quietiste Espagnol Michel Molinos 
[Paris, 1921] 91-92). Unfortunately his concept of being in the state of grace was entirely 
quietistic. 

% “For Molinos, perfection of the interior life consists in a perfect passivity of soul; this 
is the secret of peace, union with God and sanctification. One’s own activity, one’s own de- 
sires, one’s own thoughts are the great enemies of the divine life. Whoever puts this doc- 
trine into practice simplifies not only his prayer but the whole conduct of his life. . . . To 
resist temptations, gain indulgences, practice penances, recite vocal prayers, all of this 
is useless in the state of perfection” (ibid., 201). 
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RESURGENCE OF JANSENISM IN ITALY: THE SYNOD OF PISTOIA 


In spite of repeated condemnations by the Holy See, the Jansenist 
heresy not only continued in existence but spread to other countries 
outside of F:ance. Under pressure from Louis XIV, Arnauld took 
refuge in Holland, the birthplace of Jansenius, where his followers 
were supported by the sympathetic Calvinist government. They 
elected one of their number, Cornelius Steenhoven, as bishop, and 
had him receive episcopal consecration from a Catholic bishop at that 
time under suspension. The schismatical sect established a diocese at 
Haarlem in 1742, and their organization, known as the Old Roman 
Catholic Church (De Oud-Roomsch-Katolieke Kerk), has survived 
to the present day. 

Another and more significant group of Jansenists was established in 
Italy. Here the movement was along aristocratic rather than popular 
lines, as in France, and consequently its impact on the masses was less 
effective. Clerics in the highest ranks of society in Italy either openly 
or sympathetically espoused the principles of Jansenius and Arnauld. 
Among these, the most famous was Scipione de Ricci, nephew of the 
last Jesuit General before the suppression of the Society, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Pistoia. 

Born at Florence in 1741, he died in the same city in 1809, having 
ruled the diocese of Pistoia from 1780 until his forced resignation in 
1791. Although related to the Jesuit General, Ricci conceived a hearty 
dislike for the Society already in his student days in Rome, where he 
came under the influence of the Jansenist sympathizers. Returning to 
his native city, he wrote and spoke openly in favor of the Jansenists 
in France and Holland, and within a year of his ordination was pub- 
licly expounding Jansenius’ doctrine on grace. Not long after his ele- 
vation to the See of Pistoia, he joined the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
an overt attempt to Jansenize the dioceses under his jurisdiction, if 
need be at the cost of severance from Rome. 

Ricci’s extant sermons breathe the unmistakable spirit of Jansenius 
and Antoine Arnauld. It is a principle of faith, he held, that very few 
adults will be saved. Priests must ever keep this fact before the minds 
of the people, in order to draw them away from evil and move them to 
salutary repentance. Consequently, it is contrary to this established 
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truth to give absolution freely, or admit to Holy Communion the 
majority of penitents. 


Ricci was eloquent in exalting the dignity of the Blessed Sacrament by con. 
trasting it with the weakness and unworthiness of man. Even good men, unles 
they attain to the sanctity of the primitive Church, cannot partake of this heavenly 
Food, even at Easter time. For it is a mark of greater holiness to receive the Ev. 
charist more rarely than frequently. It is more in accordance with the spiritual 
nature of the sacrament, and therefore preferable, to receive Communion in spirit 
and charity, instead of sacramentally. In fact, sacramental Communion require 
in the soul an immunity not only from mortal sin, but even from venial faults, 
scruples, and aridity of spirit.!° 


The climax in Ricci’s effort to reform his diocese was reached at the 
Synod which opened at Pistoia on September 18, 1786, in the Church 
of St. Leopold, under the presidency of the bishop. There were 24 
participants, including 171 parish priests and thirteen religious. The 
theologian Tamburini, known for his Jansenism, was appointed 
“promoter” of the Synod. As Ricci remarked in his memoirs, Tam- 
burini was to be the leading spirit in this movement against “‘the old 
machine of papal monarchy.” After ten days of session, the Synod 
published its decrees which, together with the Acts of the Council, fil 
two volumes in the modern edition. 

In his correspondence with the Jansenist Church in Holland, Rica 
expressed the hope of a similar establishment in Italy. Fortunately for 
the Catholic future of that country, “this full flowering of Italian 
Jansenism” was not supported by Ricci’s fellow bishops in Tuscany; 
only two out of sixteen are known to have been in sympathy with his 
ideas. He was also opposed, with violence, by the Tuscan laity. “With 
his innovations, Ricci had outraged the most sacred sentiments of the 
people. ... They gave full vent to their fury, which did not subside 
until Ricci had taken flight.’ When the cathedral chapter joined 
the popular demonstration, the bishop had no choice but to resign, 
which he did on June 3, 1791. 

Efforts were made to forestall a formal condemnation of the Synod 
of Pistoia, but Pius VI, “‘to fulfill his apostolic and pastoral duty,” 


100 Benvenuto Matteucci, Scipione de’ Ricci (Morcelliana, 1941) 138. 
101 Memorie di Scipione de’ Ricci 1 (Firenze, 1865) 490. 
1 Pastor, op. cit., 39, 149. 
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caused eighty-five tenets to be cited from the records and decrees, 
each one to be censured separately to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing. On August 28, 1794, the Pope issued the Constitution, 
Auctorem fidei, incorporating the cited passages and corresponding 
censures. 

Two of the condemned propositions treat of Holy Communion. On 
the subject of the Eucharist as sacrifice, the Synod declared that “It 
does not condemn as illicit those Masses in which the congregation 
does not communicate sacramentally. The reason is that, although less 
perfectly, they nevertheless partake of the Victim by receiving Him 
spiritually.”°* The background of this statement was the Jansenist 
limitation of sacramental reception by the faithful when assisting at 
Mass. It was condemned by the Pope as “‘false, erroneous, suspect, 
and redolent of heresy,’’ since it implied that at least spiritual Com- 
munion by the faithful was necessary for the validity, or at least the 
liceity, of the Holy Sacrifice.' 

More directly on the subject of frequent Communion was the 
synodal decree that a severe penitential probation must precede ab- 
solution and admission to the Eucharist after a person has fallen into 
grave sin. It was decreed: “Only when a man has given indubitable 
evidence that the love of God again reigns in his heart may he rightly 
be judged worthy of admittance to participation in the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, which is received in the sacraments.”!°> However, since “sup- 
posititious conversions effected through attrition are generally neither 
lasting nor efficacious, it is the duty of the pastor of souls to insist on 
there being unmistakable signs of eminent charity, before he admits 
penitents to the sacraments (of confession and Communion).” Con- 
cretely, the pastor can deduce the presence of this charity “from the 
person’s stable abstention from sin and persevering fervor in good 
works.”” These dispositions must “precede absolution,” and conse- 
quent reception of Holy Communion.’ The papal censure to this 
proposition was to call it “false, temerarious, disturbing the peace of 
souls, contrary to the safe and approved practice of the Church, de- 
tracting from and injurious to the efficacy of the Sacrament.’ 

It was not until 1805 that friends induced Ricci to sign a statement 


108 DB 1528. 14 Toc. cit. 105 DB 1536. 
106 Toc. cit. 107 Loc. cit. 
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of submission to the Holy See. On sending it to Pope Pius VII, he 
wrote in typical Jansenist fashion that he was sure he never held any 
opinions other than those defined in the Constitution of Pius VI. 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI AND THE THEOLOGIANS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


With both extremes duly corrected by the intervention of the Holy 
See, theologians in the nineteenth century set themselves to a sys 
tematic exposition of the conditions requisite for frequent Communion. 
It was inevitable that under the circumstances their opinions should be 
divided, inclining either towards greater strictness or leniency. Les 
obvious, however, is the historical fact emphasized by Pius X, that 
before the decree of 1905 “theologians of good repute judged that 
daily Communion should be allowed to the faithful only in rare cases 
and under many conditions.’ In this they were “following with 
slight variations the rules laid down by St. Alphonsus,” notably in 
his popular manual Homo apostolicus, for the use of confessors and 
spiritual directors. Since “the writings of St. Alphonsus have gone into 
several thousand editions in various languages,’’”® it is not surprising 
that, following his lead, “the greater number of moralists” during the 
latter eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were opposed to the view 
that “daily Communion ought to be recommended to all those who 
are in a state of grace and have a right intention.” They required 
“besides these, other dispositions for frequent access to the holy 
table.” 

To anticipate any misunderstanding, it is important to recogniz 
Alphonsus Liguori as the implacable enemy of Jansenism: 


By his whole nature and disposition Alphonsus seems to have been predestined 
to be the exact opposite of the Jansenistic spirit. While men of the type of Jansen, 
Saint-Cyran, Arnauld, Pascal and Quesnel, when they emerged from their narrow 
and confined studies to influence their fellow-humans, aimed above the heads of 
common folk at the educated, refined and well-to-do, Alphonsus, though a scholar 
too and one of outstanding worth . . . was first and foremost a minister of souls. 


8 In his own words, Ricci’s submission to the Holy See involved only “‘un sacrificio 
grammaticale” (Memorie, 2, 269). 

109 DB 1983. 

10 Enciclopedia cattolica 1, 872. 11 Ferreres, op. cit., 103. 
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Far removed from the straight-laced spirit of the Jansenists, who were really 
worried lest the number of the elect be too great, he lived and moved entirely in 
the spirit of love, he was filled with pity for the poor people whose distress and 
suffering he realized. He wanted to show the way of salvation and open the gates 
of heaven for as many as possible.” 


Modern historians, therefore, properly believe that the voluminous 
writings of St. Alphonsus (260 separate works, original or revised) 
“exercised their principal influence by the refutation of Jansenism in 
the various countries of Europe.’ 

On the subject of frequent Communion the norms set down by 
Liguori represent the prevalent theological opinion before the rebirth 
of Eucharistic piety under St. Pius X. Writing for confessors, he first 
cites the directive of Benedict XIV: “It is undoubtedly wrong to allow 
frequent Communion to such as fall often into mortal sin, or to such 
as approach Holy Communion with affection to deliberate venial sin 
with no desire of amendment.’ Then he qualifies: 


It is indeed proper at times to grant Communion to some who are in danger of 
falling into mortal sin that they may gain strength to resist; but in regard to those 
who are not in such danger, and who are in the habit of committing deliberate 
venial sin, and show no sign of improvement or desire of amendment, it is best not 
to allow them Communion oftener than once a week. It will, moreover, be good to 
deprive them of Communion sometimes for a whole week, so that they may gain 
a greater horror for their faults and greater reverence towards this Sacrament.™® 


However, under certain conditions frequent, even daily, Communion 
may be permitted: 


To certain souls who desire it for their greater growth in the love of God, I 
judge the director can hardly without scruple deny Communion frequently and 
even daily, with the exception of one day in the week in accordance with the 
practice of some directors of experience, and with the exception also of the periods 
for which they may decide to deprive their penitents of Communion, as a proof of 
their obedience or humility, or for any other good reason. Such souls, however, 
should live free from affection to any venial sin, and should moreover be much 


12 Pastor, op. cit., 368. U3 Enciclopedia cattolica, loc. cit. 

"4 Opera omnia 11, De synodo diocesana (Venezia, 1767) 140. The original text, written 
by Benedict XIV as Cardinal Lambertini, reads: ‘““Monendi sunt Confessarii, ne frequentem 
ad Eucharistiam accessum iis aut suadeant, aut permittant, qui in gravia peccata saepe 
labuntur, nec de poenitentia peragenda, suaque vita emendanda sunt soliciti; sicuti nec 
illis, qui etsi gravia evitant crimina, voluntatem tamen habent venialibus inhaerentem.” 

“8 Homo apostolicus (Mechliniae, 1849) 146. 
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given to mental prayer and strive towards perfection, no longer falling into sin, 
even fully deliberate venial sin."* 


This rule is not of universal application, but needs to be further 
qualified if certain contingencies arise: 


If, however, it be afterwards noticed that, notwithstanding frequent Commun. 
ion, a person makes no progress in the path of perfection, and does not free himself 
from deliberate faults, even though venial, but for example still clings to the pleas- 
sures of sense in sight, hearing, and taste, and is fastidious in dress, in this case 
it would be well to restrict the use of Communion deliberately, to the end that such 
a person may take serious thought of amendment, and look to his progress in 
spirit." 


If these regulations appear stringent, it should be added that St. 
Alphonsus was personally most in favor of frequent Communion as the 
talisman of high sanctity. After laying down the conditions, he con- 
cluded with the hope, “Would that there were many souls in the world 
. .. who, while detesting even lesser faults, desire to communicate not 
only frequently but even daily, with a true desire of amendment and 
of growth in the love of God. If this were the case, Jesus Christ would 
he far more loved in the world than He is at present.’’"* 


PAPAL LEGISLATION ON THE EVE OF ST. PIUS X’S DECREE 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century and within a generation 
of the decree of St. Pius X the Holy See was asked to pass judgment on 
frequent Communion among religious women. Three documents were 
issued within five years, each testifying to the uncertainty still cur 
rent among theologians and local ecclesiastics on the necessary dis 
positions for frequent reception. 

Archbishop Hassley of Cambrai proposed the following dubiwm to 
the Congregation of Rites: 


The nuns of St. Colette . . . and some others besides, authorized by the superiors 
of their churches, receive Holy Communion every day, although according to the 
rules and decisions given by many theologians such an extraordinary privilege 
may be granted only to individuals and under special circumstances. As the good 
sisters would regret very much to be deprived of this consolation, the Sacred 
Congregation is requested to decide what is to be done in the present case.” 


U6 Tbid., 148. U7 Tbid., 151. 118 Thid., 152. 
19 Decreta authentica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum 3 (Roma, 1900) 178. 
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On December 11, 1885, the Congregation answered: “‘The practice 
in question is a laudable one; frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist 
is to be promoted according to the declarations of the Council of 
Trent.’’!2° 

A similar answer was given by the Sacred Penitentiary a year later: 
“The practice of Holy Communion among nuns is praiseworthy, al- 
though it rests with the confessor to allow it in each individual case, 
according to the rules given by approved authors, chiefly by St. 
Alphonsus.”’!”! 

Finally in 1890 Pope Leo XIII, through the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, issued the Decree Quem admodum, ‘To remove certain 
abuses which have crept into religious institutes.”” Among the abuses 
was the practice of superiors in many congregations of women who 
take simple vows, and of men whose members do not go on for sacred 
orders, who “go so far as to prescribe by their own authority the days 
on which their subjects have either to abstain or to receive Holy 
Communion.” Accordingly the Holy Father lays down specific rules 
that are to be observed by the superiors of these congregations: 


All prohibitions or permissions in connection with frequency of Communion may 
come only from the confessor, either ordinary or extraordinary. The superiors have 
no power whatever to interfere in this matter, except in the case in which one of their 
subjects has been a cause of scandal in the community by committing a notoriously 
grievous sin after the last confession; in which case Communion may be forbidden 
until the delinquent approaches the tribunal of penance. 


Then follow certain norms for the guidance of subjects in their 
attitude towards Holy Communion: 


The Pope advises all to do their utmost to insure a due disposition for Holy 
Communion, and wishes them to receive it on the days appointed by their rules, 
and whenever the confessor judges that anyone, on account of his greater fervor 
or progress in virtue, is worthy of more frequent Communion, he may allow it. But 
he who obtains this permission is bound to manifest the same to his superior.™ 


120 Thid., 179. 

21 Quoted in DTC 3, 539; here the date for the decree is given as November 19, 1885; 
but Ferreres, op. cit., 99, and Berardi, Praxis 3, n. 973, believe it was given a year later, 
on December 23, 1886. 

12 Acta Leonis XIII 3 (Brugis, 1894) 134. 

13 Thid., 136. 14 Loc. cit. 
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Once the superiors are so informed, they ‘‘may put before the con- 
fessor their objections to such permission, but they must always 
acquiesce in his decision without the slightest hesitation.’’”* 


ST. PIUS X AND FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Several factors conspired to give to the world, under St. Pius X, 
the decree on frequent Communion, which for fifty years has been 
exercising ‘“‘so extensive and beneficent an influence that it would be 
impossible to estimate it.’’** The Pope’s own antecedents, his years of 
experience as a parish priest, and above all his personal devotion to the 
Eucharist, made him painfully conscious of the harm done to souls who 
only seldom approached the holy table. Furthermore he realized that 
the root of the problem lay not among the faithful but among those 
who were to guide the people in the way of salvation. Theologians 
were undecided on what precise conditions were required for frequent 
reception. In principle they agreed on the value of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as a means of sanctification; but in practice they were divided 
on the proper dispositions that were needed. The majority held for 
stringent conditions, not excluding the conquest of inordinate affec- 
tions. When occasionally an author would modify these conditions, he 
was accused of teaching “erroneous doctrine.’’”” A bare list of the 
books and monographs written on the subject at the turn of the cen- 
tury shows how acute the issue had become. The last authoritative 
study before the decree was the treatise of Cardinal Gennari, Sulla 
frequente communione, published in 1900, in which the author weighed 
the probabilities of both sides. Although personally in favor of daily 
Communion with minimum conditions, he hesitated to depart from 
the more common opinion." 


Historical Elements in the Decree 


The decree of St. Pius X, Sacra tridentina synodus, is a concentrated 
reflection of the Church’s previous history on the reception of Holy 
Communion. Eminently practical, it poses four specific problems that 
had vexed theologians for centuries, and answers them with unam- 
biguous clarity: 

125 Tbid., 136-37. 


186 René Bazin, Pius X (London, 1928) 178. 
@ Ferreres, op. cit., 104. 28 Napoli, 1900, 26. 
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1) At the outset, in the very title of the decree, ‘““De quotidiana 
sumptione,”’ the question is settled, what exactly ‘frequent’? Com- 
munion means. Without qualification the Pope explains that frequent 
means daily reception of the Blessed Sacrament. Arguing from the 
analogy of food used by Christ Himself, and the “all but unanimous 
interpretation”’ of the Fathers that “daily bread” in the Lord’s Prayer 
means daily Communion, Pius X concludes that “the Eucharistic 
Bread ought to be our daily food.’ 

2) But this is not enough. Granted that daily Communion is per- 
missible, is it commendable to all classes of persons—priests and 
religious, lay people and children? Unequivocally, “‘the desire of Jesus 
Christ and of the Church [is] that all the faithful should daily approach 
the sacred banquet.’’*° This is directly contrary to the Jansenist 
rigorism which excluded the majority of people from the holy table, 
“except once a week, or once a month, or even once a year.’’*! Al- 
though implicit in the decree of 1905, frequent Communion for chil- 
dren had to be explicitly promulgated in subsequent decrees: twice in 
1906 to urge “frequent reception even for children,” and in 1910 to 
order that they might be admitted to first Communion “as soon as 
they begin to have a certain use of reason.’’!* 


129 Acta sanctae sedis 38 (Dec. 20, 1905) 400-405. Subsequent quotations from the decree 
are based on the English version in the London Tablet, used by the translator of Ferreres. 

180 Ferreres, op. cit., 25. 181 Tbid., 27. 

12 The first decree was issued by the Congregation of Indulgences, and is dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1906 (Acta s. sedis 39, 62). The second was a response from the Congregation of 
the Council, dated September 15, 1906. The question was asked of the Holy Father: 
“Quotidiana Eucharistiae sumptio in Catholicis ephebeis ne debet suaderi etiam pueris 
quibuscumque post susceptam primam Communionem?” He referred the matter to the 
Congregation, which answered: “Sacrae Communionis frequentiam commendari iuxta 
articulum primum decreti (1905) etiam pueris, qui ad sacram mensam. . . semel admissi, 
ab eius frequenti participatione prohiberi non debent, sed potius eos ad id hortari, repro- 
bata praxi contraria alicubi vigente” (ibid., 499). What occasioned the appeal to Rome was 
the meaning of ephebeus, as used in the decree of 1905, which stated: “Frequent and daily 
Communion should be promoted ‘n all Christian establishments, of whatever kind, for 
the training of youth.” 

483 Decree Quam singulari, issued by the Congregation of the Sacraments on August 8, 
1910 (AAS 2, 577-83). Just as in the decree of 1905, so here a basic error is exposed. In 
the decree on frequent Communion the error was Jansenist rigorism. As regards the mini- 
mum age for first Communion, “The abuses we are condemning arise from the fact that 
those who distinguished one age of discretion for penance and another for the Eucharist 
were in error. . . . The age of discretion for confession is the time when one can distinguish 
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3) Still further, the question of necessary dispositions had to be 
settled. And here the Pope by-passed the more common opinion cur- 
rent for centuries to decide in favor of the minority school which 
required only the state of grace and a right intention. The two para- 
graphs on this point represent the heart of the decree. 


Frequent and daily Communion, as a thing most earnestly desired by Christ 
our Lord and by the Catholic Church, should be open to all the faithful, of whatever 
rank and condition of life; so that no one who is in the state of grace, and who 
approaches the holy table with a right and devout intention, can lawfully be hin- 
dered therefrom. 

A right intention consists in this: that he who approaches the holy table should 
do so, not out of routine or vainglory or human respect, but for the purpose of 
pleasing God, of being more closely united with Him by charity, and of seeking 
this divine remedy for his weaknesses and defects.™ 


A valuable distinction is then drawn between dispositions which are 
strictly necessary and those which are only praiseworthy. Those who 
had opposed frequent Communion for all the faithful had failed to 
make this discrimination. Consequently: 


Although it is most expedient that those who communicate frequently or daily 
should be free from venial sins, especially such as are fully deliberate, and from any 
affection thereto, nevertheless it is sufficient that they be free from mortal sin, 
with the purpose of never sinning mortally in the future; and if they have this 
sincere purpose, it is impossible but that daily communicants should gradually 
emancipate themselves even from venial sins, and from all affection for them.™* 


Obviously, “since the sacraments of the New Law... produce a 
greater effect in proportion as the dispositions of the recipient are 
better,” the faithful should be encouraged that ‘“Holy Communion be 
preceded by serious preparation, and followed by a suitable thanks- 
giving according to each one’s strength, circumstances, and duties.”™ 
Nevertheless, while exhorting the people to cultivate the best possible 
dispositions, “confessors must take care not to dissuade anyone 





between right and wrong, that is, when one arrives at a certain use of reason, and in like 
manner, for Holy Communion is required the age when one can distinguish between ordi- 
nary bread and the Bread of the Holy Eucharist, which is also the age when a child attains 
the use of reason” (ibid., 580). 

14 Ferreres, op. cit., 30. 185 Loc. cit. 

1386 Tbid., 31. 
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(ne quemquam avertant) from frequent and daily Communion, provided 
he is in the state of grace and approaches with a right intention.” 


Dogmatic Basis of the Decree 


Underlying the practical norms set forth by the decree of Piux X is 
a fundamental dogmatic principle which involves the nature and pur- 
pose of the Eucharist as a sacrament of the New Law. During the 
sixteenth century the remedial function of Holy Communion was so 
exaggerated by the Reformers that the Council of Trent had to anathe- 
matize “anyone who says that the principal fruit of the most Holy 
Eucharist is the remission of sins, or that other effects do not result 
from it.””*8 A century later and into modern times the Jansenists went 
to the opposite extreme. So far from regarding the Eucharist as re- 
medial, they considered it only remunerative. The subtitle of Arnaud’s 
book on frequent Communion was, Sancta sanctis, meaning that no 
one but persons of high sanctity should receive the Eucharist, as a 
reward for their virtue. 

St. Pius X followed the Church’s tradition in avoiding both ex- 
tremes. Quoting the Council of Trent, he exposed the Protestant error 
by means of an important distinction. The Blessed Sacrament is indeed 
an “antidote,” but in two different senses. ‘““By means of it we may be 
freed from daily (venial) faults”; but only “preserved from mortal 
sins.’ Against the Jansenist error, he recalled the teaching of the 
early Church, in the words of St. Augustine, that “the primary purpose 
fof the Eucharist] is not that the honor and reverence due to our 
Lord be safeguarded, or that it may serve as a reward or recompense 
of virtue bestowed on the recipients.’’*° 

The Pope recognized, however, that a negative condemnation was 
not enough; what needed clarification was precisely what the Protes- 
tants had overemphasized and what the Jansenists had tried to obscure 
almost to denial, namely, that the Eucharist is an extension of the 
redemptive work of Christ. He therefore made it plain that in remov- 
ing the obstacles to frequent Communion by all the faithful, he was 
acting in conformity with the essential purpose for which the Blessed 
Sacrament had been given to the world: 


137 Loc. cit. 188 DB 887. 189 DB 875. 
40 Sermo 57, De oratione dominica, 7 (PL 38, 389-90). 
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The desire of Jesus Christ and of the Church that all the faithful should daily 
approach the sacred banquet is directed chiefly to this end, that the faithful, being 
united to God by means of this sacrament, may thence derive strength to resist 
their sensual passions, to cleanse themselves from the stains of daily faults, and to 
avoid those graver sins to which human frailty is liable.“ 


When explaining this doctrine in the decree, St. Pius X expressed 
the hope that daily Communion would be the Church’s salvation, 
“when religion and the Catholic faith are attacked on all sides, and 
the true love of God and genuine piety are so lacking in many quar- 
ters.’ The experience of fifty years goes to prove that this hope has 
been fully realized. 


Ml Ferreres, op. cit., 25-26. 18 Thid., 29. 














DOUBLE VASECTOMY AND THE IMPEDIMENT OF 
IMPOTENCE 


JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE question raised here is whether double vasectomy, antecedent 
to marriage and certainly permanent, constitutes a diriment impedi- 
ment. We are not concerned with any case in which there is a doubt of 
fact as to the antecedent and perpetual condition. The question is a 
much controverted one. It will be settled only by an explicit, official 
decision from the competent authority in Rome. Up to the present 
time we have had no such decision. In the meantime one can only at- 
tempt to clarify the state of the question and thus make whatever con- 
tribution one can to the cause of theological truth. In order to do this 
I shall set forth briefly some physiological data, the two principal 
opinions, their position as to the meaning of true seed, the Rotal 
jurisprudence and papal statements; then I shall try to bring the 
matter up to date by quoting some recently received private opinions 
from Rome. 

It would probably be an advantage if all this could be done with 
the complete impartiality of one who had never taken sides in the 
debate. On the other hand, it would be hard to find anyone who has 
ever devoted any time to the study of the question without having 
taken sides one way or the other. If as a result of this discussion any 
light is thrown on the practical problems of making decisions in chan- 
ceries and tribunals, so much the better. But obviously nothing that 
is said here will settle the controversy, or take the place of a decision 
from Rome. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DATA 


The whole body of the ejaculate which is emitted during orgasm is 
referred to as the semen or the seminal fluid, whether it is fertile or not, 
and whether there are any spermatozoa (sperms) in it or not. The 
quantity of fluid ejaculated varies in various individuals and in the 
same individual at various times. Urologists estimate that the average 
quantity of ejaculate after several days of abstinence is roughly about a 
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teaspoonful.' This fluid in normal cases is composed of various ele- 
ments produced by the testicles and epididymides, by the seminal 
vesicles, the prostate and the urethral glands. The bulk of the semen 
comes from the seminal vesicles, the prostate, and the bulbo-urethral 
glands, not from the testicles. The bulk of the fluid never passes 
through the vasa deferentia.* 

Of the teaspoonful of seminal fluid normally ejaculated the part 
which originates in the testicles and epididymides and passes through 
the vasa is very small. The exact percentage is not known, but some 
estimates put it at about one-twentieth of the total ejaculate.* But 
this one-twentieth contains the all-important element, the spermatozoa 
or sperms. The sperm is the essential male element in reproduction. 

It is estimated that there are between three hundred and five 
hundred million sperms in a normal ejaculate, but they are so small 
that their presence or absence can be detected only with the help of a 
microscope. One hundred of them could swim side by side through the 
eye of the smallest needle.‘ 

A man is sterile, that is, unable to have children, not merely when 
all sperms are absent from his ejaculate, but even when their number is 
notably reduced. It is a matter of degree. “Fewer than 60,000,000 
spermatozoa in a cubic centimeter of semen is usually associated with 
sterility.”* A man might produce a quantitatively normal ejaculate 


1 Kimber, Stackpole and Leavell, Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology (New York: 
Macmillan, 12th ed., 1951) 689. 

2 Howell’s Textbook of Physiology (Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders, 15th 
ed., edited by Fulton, 1948) 1226. 

: “The percentage of the entire volume of the ejaculate coming from the testicles and/or 
epididymides is certainly quite small, because the bulk of the ejaculate is composed of pros- 
tatic fluid and fluid from the seminal vesicles and terminal portions of the vasa (ampullae). 
Of course the portion from the testicles contains the sperm but, volumewise, the sperm 
are only minute contributions to the total volume. There is probably also a very little fluid 
from the epididymides. I would guess that the volume coming from the testis and epi- 
didymis would not exceed four or five per cent (that is, exclusive of the contributions from 
the ampullae, the seminal vesicles and prostate). There is probably some tiny amount of 
fluid which comes up from the testes and epididymides as the vehicle for the spermatozoa, 
but I do not know the percentage composition of this component of the ejaculate”’ (private 
communication from Victor M. Marshall, M.D., Cornell Medical Center, New York). 

* Howell’s Textbook of Physiology, p. 1226; Paul Popenoe, Problems of Human Reproduc- 
tion (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1926) 29. 

5 Howell’s Textbook of Physiology, p. 1226. 
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containing millions upon millions of live sperms, and yet be sterile, 
because these millions would not be numerically sufficient to result in 
conception, according to the physicians. When conception finally oc- 
curs, it is one sperm that does it; but in order for this one to be suc- 
cessful it is apparently necessary that immense hordes be present in 
the ejaculate. 

In addition to the sperms it is probable that there is also produced 
in the testes or epididymides some tiny amount of fluid which serves as 
the vehicle for the spermatozoa. Urologists seem to speak hesitantly 
about this component.® As far as I know, they do not give any exact 
estimates as to what percentage it constitutes of the material coming 
from the testicles and epididymides. It is clear, however, that it must 
be a very minute quantity of fluid, which can be detected, if at all, 
only with the help of the microscope. We may call this fluid (together 
with whatever other secretions may possibly come from the testicles 
and epididymides through the vasa) for want of a better name the 
carrier fluid. 

Thus it is estimated that the entire testicular and epididymal com- 
ponent in the normal ejaculate of a fertile man is about one-twentieth 
of a teaspoon, and that whatever carrier fluid there is can be only a 
very minute part of that one-twentieth. 


It is usually thought that in ejaculation the several components of the genital 
tract discharge their contents in orderly sequence. The paraurethral glands of 
Littré and the bulbo-urethral glands discharge first, their secretions serving to 
lubricate the urethra. The prostatic secretion is added next and exerts its neutraliz- 
ing function. Next the hordes of spermatozoa in the ampulla of the ductus deferens 
are discharged. Finally, according to this presumption, the seminal vesicles project 
their bulky secretion.’ 


The ampulla of the ductus deferens is situated at the end of the vas 
deferens farthest removed from the testicle. Apparently it serves as a 


® See the letter quoted in note 3 above. Rota decisions themselves, in quoting physio- 
logical authorities, reflect a degree of uncertainty as to whether the testicles produce any- 
thing but the sperms; e.g., coram Wynen, 25 April 1941 (Decisiones S. R. Rotae 33 [1941] 
Decisio 28, nn. 5, 6, pp. 308, 309); coram Wynen, 25 Oct. 1945 (reported partially in Perio- 
dica 35 [1946] 5-28; cf. p. 10). Cf. also a case in the Tribunale Regionale Picenum, reported 
in Monitor ecclesiasticus 75 (1950) 77-84, at p. 79; and another case in the Tribunale Apella- 
tionis Bononiense, reported in Monitor ecclesiasticus 78 (1953) 240-46. Compare Aguirre, 
“De impotentia viri iuxta jurisprudentiam rotalem,” Periodica 36 (1947) 5-23, at p. 12. 

7 Howell’s Textbook of Physiology, p. 1227. 
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reservoir for the spermatozoa, holding them ready for the moment 
of orgasm. 

In the opinion of competent urologists it is unlikely that in a given 
orgasm any sperms travel all the way from the testicles to the external 
world. “It is generally thought that the vast majority of the sperm 
found in a given ejaculate have come from the terminal ends of the 
vasa, and very few if any have come all the way from the epididymis.” 
Indeed, the journey from the testicles would be a rather long one to 
take place in the time during which an orgasm lasts, which is a matter 
of seconds. The coiled tubes of the epididymides through which the 
sperm would have to travel to reach the beginning of the vasa defer- 
entia are from sixteen to twenty feet long, and the vasa deferentia 
themselves are about two feet long. Furthermore, there is reason to 
believe that in a given orgasm it is the first impulse of the ejaculation 
which contains the heaviest concentration of sperms.* These con- 
siderations make it unlikely that in a given orgasm anything travels 
all the way from the testicles and epididymides out to the external 
world. 

It is important to call attention here to the similarities and differ- 
ences in the ejaculates of the castrate and of the doubly vasectomized 
man. They are alike inasmuch as neither one contains any spermatozoa, 
and neither one contains the minute quantity of carrier fluid which 
appears to be present in the seminal fluid of the average individual. 
They are also alike inasmuch as the castrate’s watery ejaculate is 


8 “During a given orgasm it is unlikely that any sperm travel all the way from the tes 
ticles to the external world. Certainly sperm spend some days in the epididymis and vas. 
In fact the vas is probably more of a storehouse than we usually think. After a bilateral 
vas ligation in the upper scrotum, sperm can usually be found in the ejaculate for at least 
a week; sometimes for three or four weeks. It is generally thought that the vast majority 
of the sperm found in a given ejaculate have come from the terminal ends of the vasa, and 
very few, if any, have come all the way from the epididymis. It is also probable that at all 
times there is a slow progression up the vas. Ejaculations four or five days apart, from 
normal individuals, usually show no significant variation or reduction in numbers of sperm. 
Ejaculations one and two days apart, however, nearly always show a reduction in sperm 
count” (private communication from Victor F. Marshall, M.D., Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter, New York). 

® Private communication from Joseph B. Doyle, M.D., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Brighton, Mass. See also J. MacLeod, “‘The Present Status of Male Infertility,” American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 69 (June, 1955) 1256-67, abstracted in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 159 (Sept. 3, 1955) 84-85. 
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presumably derived from the same glands which also play their part 
in the case of the normal individual; for instance, the prostate gland. 

But they are different in the following respects. The ejaculate of 
the castrate is a watery emission which lacks the quantity, the vis- 
cosity, and the general appearance of normal seminal fluid. It is ob- 
viously different from ordinary seminal fluid; te recognize this differ- 
ence no microscope is required, but only common observation. The 
ejaculate of the doubly vasectomized man, on the other hand, is to 
outward appearance the same as that of the normal man. It is not 
obviously or visibly different in quantity, viscosity, or general ap- 
pearance.'® The absence of the sperms can be detected only by micro- 
scopic examination, and the absence of the carrier fluid can be detected, 
if at all, only by means of such examination. 

Treatises on moral theology and canon law to this day continue to 
provide mistaken physiological information on this point. They com- 
pare the ejaculate of the vasectomized man to that of the castrate, 
and say that it is a watery liquid of some kind or other like the ejacu- 
late of the adult castrate, etc." This is not true and there is abundant 
clinical evidence to prove that it is not true. The semen of the doubly 
vasectomized man, of the normal fertile man, and of the otherwise 
normal but sterile man, are all outwardly indistinguishable as far as 
common observation can discover. 


THE TWO PRINCIPAL OPINIONS 


There are two principal opinions on this question of double vasec- 
tomy and the impediment of impotence. It will be convenient to refer 
to them as the majority and minority views. 

The majority view holds that double vasectomy, if certainly per- 
manent and antecedent to marriage, makes a man incapable of an 
actus per se aptus ad generationem, constitutes the diriment impediment 


10 Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., “Double Vasectomy and Marital Impotence,” THEOLOGICAL 
Sruptes 6 (1945) 392-427; on pp. 405 ff. he gives a more complete account of the physio- 
logical effects of double vasectomy. This essay is one of the most important contributions 
to the literature on the present controversy. 

4 See, for example, Fanfani, Theologia moralis 4, n. 591, dub. II, p. 780; Cappello, De 
sacramentis 5 (De matr.) n. 375, quoted also by Wynen in his Rota decision of 25 Oct. 
1945, reported partially in Periodica 35 (1946) 17; Ferreres, Casus conscientiae 2, n. 1029; 
etc., etc. 
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of impotence within the meaning of canon 1068 §1, and so makes him 
certainly incapable by natural law itself of contracting marriage. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate all the many canonists and 
moralists of great name who have held or do hold this view. The 
question was not discussed until early in the present century. In 1913 
Ferreres wrote his monograph, De vasectomia duplici, necnon de ma- 
trimonio mulieris excisae,* in which he unhesitatingly held that the 
vasectomized man is certainly impotent. He likened him to the castrate 
throughout, and was obviously under the impression that the ejaculate 
of the vasectomized man is like that of the eunuch. Even in the sixth 
edition of Ferreres’ Casus conscientiae there still appears the statement 
that the vasectomized man cannot emit “true semen” although he can 
emit “that liquid which is emitted in distillation.” Ferreres’ physio- 
logical misconceptions got into the canonical and moral literature at an 
early date, and in my opinion these factual errors played a large part 
in the formation of the majority view and in determining the course 
of the jurisprudence of the Rota. 

Among the more weighty names that can be cited as absolutely in 
favor of the majority view are Gasparri, DeSmet, Ojetti, Wernz-Vidal, 
Marc-Gestermann, Cappello, Merkelbach, and many others too nu- 
merous to mention." 

Furthermore, there is a whole series of Rota decisions which defi- 
nitely favor the majority view.'* These decisions, though they did not 
decide any actual case of double vasectomy, dealt with very similar 
problems, and decided them on grounds which would be applicable also 
to cases of vasectomy. There are similar cases in the lower tribunals. 
One case, later reversed, held a marriage to be invalid on the grounds 
of antecedent vasectomy which was complete and permanent.'® 


2 Madrid, 1913. 

18 Ferreres, Casus conscientiae 2, n. 1029. 

4 Nowlan, art. cit., p. 393, note 6, gives the references to these authors. 

16 An elenchus summarizing these decisions was published in graphic form in Periodica 
33 (1944) 216-17. 

16 This was the New York case, coram McCormick, 23 May 1947, reported in Monitor 
ecclesiasticus 75 (1950) 207-23, and summarized in Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 3, 417, 
under canon 1068. This decision of nullity based on the double vasectomy was overturned, 
however, when the case was appealed to Philadelphia, where the court found that the 
vasectomy was not proved to be permanent; but the annulment of the marriage was 
sustained on other grounds. 
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Most important of all is the fact that the Holy Father has granted 
more than once a dispensation super rato et non consummato in cir- 
cumstances where the only ground seems to be the conviction that a 
vasectomized man is incapable of an actus per se aptus ad generationem, 
and is therefore incapable of consummating marriage.” Finally we 
have two recent public statements of the present Holy Father, in 
which, though he refrained from any authoritative settling of the 
controversy, he showed clearly an inclination to favor the majority 
view.'* 

The minority view holds that a doubly vasectomized man, even if 
the vasectomy is certainly permanent and irreversible, is only doubt- 
fully impotent within the meaning of canon 1068 §1, and is therefore 
to be allowed to contract marriage in accordance with canon 1068 §2. 
This opinion is associated with the name of Vermeersch because he is 
one of the greatest names to defend it; but actually it was defended 
by others before him, and continues to this day to have its defenders 
among writers of name, despite the Rota decisions and the trend of 
papal statements.” 

Writing about ten years ago, Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., defeaded 
this view in THEOLOGICAL STUDIES,” and cited in its favor the follow- 
ing names: Vermeersch, Jorio, Schmitt, Arendt, Woywod, Donovan, 
Viglino, Grosam, Gemelli, Mayer, and Labouré.” In addition he men- 
tioned the names of others who do not consider that the impotence of 
the vasectomized man is certain: Yanguas, LaRochelle and Fink, 
Ryan, Clifford, Chretien, Piscetta-Gennaro, Regatillo, Priimmer, 
Payen, and Creusen.” At that time the papal dispensations super 
rato et non consummato referred to above were not publicly known, in 


1 Cf. Periodica 33 (1944) 216-17, for an elenchus which includes these cases. 

18 To the Geneticists, AAS 45 (8 Oct. 1953) 596-607; and to the Urologists, AAS 45 
(15 Nov. 1953) 673-79. 

19 Arthur Vermeersch, “Aktuelle Fragen des Eherechts und der Ehemoral,” Theologisch- 
praktishe Quartalschrift 89 (1936) 59; cf. also Vermeersch, Theologia moralis 4, n. 47. 
Among his predecessors were Labouré, “De vasectomia,” Ecclesiastical Review 43 (1910) 
320; and S. F. Donovan, ‘The Morality of the Operation of Vasectomy,” Ecclesiastical 
Review 44 (1911) 571. 

20 Nowlan, art. cit., p. 394. 

21 Nowlan, art. cit., p. 394, notes 9 to 19, gives the references. 

* Nowlan, art. cit., p. 394, note 21, gives the references. 
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this country at least. I do not know that any of the authors men- 
tioned have changed their views since then. 

Since that time, too, we have some further names to add to those 
who explicitly defend or admit the practical probability of the mi- 
nority view: John McCarthy of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record;* Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., of Catholic University;* Gerald Kelly, S.J., of 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs;** Canon E. J. Mahoney of the Clergy Review;* 
L. Bender, O.P., of the Angelicum;”’ L. J. Fanfani, O.P., author of a well- 
known manual of moral theology in four volumes; and Lanza- 
Palazzini, authors of another recent work on moral theology.” Un- 
doubtedly there are some others.*° 

Because of the authority of all these men, and their number, no one 
can seriously doubt that their opinion has at least extrinsic proba- 
bility.” 


% John McCarthy, ‘The Impediment of Impotence in the Present Day Canon Law,” 
Ephemerides iuris canonici 4 (1948) 96-130. And see, by the same author, “Towards a 
Definition of Impotence,” Irish Theological Quarterly 18 (1951) 72-76. 

“In Ecclesiastical Review 106 (1947) 70-71. 

% In THEOLOGICAL Strupres 9 (1948) 115-16, quoting with approval J. J. Clifford, S.J., 
“Reoperation after Double Vasectomy,” THEOLOGICAL Stunts 7 (1946) 453-63. Fr. Clifford 
did not share Fr. Nowlan’s optimism as to the probabilities of successful reoperation, but 
shared his opinion that double vasectomy, even if permanent, does not constitute im- 
potence. The present discussion is concerned exclusively with the guaestio juris and con- 
sequently has not taken up the probabilities of successful reoperation. Dr. Vincent J. 
O’Connor, “Anastomosis of the Vas Deferens after Purposeful Division for Sterility” 
(Journal of the American Medical Association 136 [1948] 119-30) gives an account of repair 
operations showing a high degree (35% to 40%) of success. 

26 E. J. Mahoney, “Male Sterilization and Impotence,” Clergy Review 34 (1950) 43-45. 

™ Viaming-Bender, Praelectiones juris matrimonii (ed. 4a, 1950) p. 190, with note. 

*8 Ludovicus J.Fanfani, O.P., Manuale theoretico-practicum theologiae moralis 4 (Romae: 
Ferrari, 1951) p. 781, n. 591, Dub. II. 

* Lanza-Pallazini, Theologia moralis, Appendix de castitate et luxuria (Taurini-Romae: 
Marietti, 1953) pp. 258-59. 

*E.g., P. J. Lydon, in The Priest, December 1946, p. 48. Aertnys-Damen (Theologia 
moralis 2 [ed. 15a, 1947] n. 716) admits the probability of the opinion in practice, though 
favoring the other side “speculative loquendo.” Damen cites, as favoring the minority 
view, Mulder, in NV. K. St. (1934) p. 162. See also Donovan, Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
50 (1950) 1154-58. It may be noted that Iorio (Theologia moralis 3, n. 1064) still admits 
the minority view in his 1954 edition, which was censored about a year after the most recent 
papal pronouncements. 

* Contra: coram McCormick, Metropolitan Tribunal of New York, 23 May 1947, re- 
ported in Monitor ecclesiasticus 75 (1950) 207-23. Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 3, 
417, under canon 1068. 
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But even at this stage I cannot refrain from emphasizing one point. 
It is a most remarkable thing about these two opinions that neither 
one requires for verum semen any spermatozoa at all in the ejaculate. 
This seems remarkable to me in view of the fact that potency and 
impotency are defined for canonical purposes in terms of fundamental 
or per se aptitude for generation; and the spermatozoa are the essential 
male contribution to the generation of new life. But both opinions are 
agreed that a man whose seminal fluid is entirely devoid of sperma- 
tozoa can nevertheless be capable of emitting verum semen and of 
positing an actus per se aptus ad generationem. 

For the majority view, adopted by the Rota, admits that when the 
seminal fluid contains only dead sperms, or infertile ones, or defective 
ones, or very few, or none at all, the act can still be per se aptus ad. 
generationem, as long as the vasa deferentia remain open and unoc- 
cluded, and as long as there is present in the ejaculate some testicular 
component, so that it can be said of the ejaculate that it is elaboratum 
in testiculis.” 

The consequence of this state of affairs is that the majority view re- 
quires for potency, in cases where there are no spermatozoa, the pres- 
ence in the ejaculate of a microscopic quantity of what we have called 
the carrier fluid; and this minute component, as coming from the 
testicles through the vasa, is said to be the difference between the 
capacity and incapacity to marry according to the natural law itself. 
It is because this idea is so difficult to accept that the holders of the 
minority view remain unconvinced in spite of the jurisprudence of the 
Rota. And if I were to offer an opinion of my own as to the reason why 
we have this continuing clash of opinion, it is because of two con- 
siderations. One side cannot see how such a factor can be the criterion 
of a natural law impediment; but the other side cannot see how the 


% Wynen, in a Rota decision, 25 Oct. 1945, n. 5 ad fin. (cf. Periodica 35 [1946] 10) says 
this is the constant and uniform jurisprudence of the Rota. Cf. also Aguirre, “De impo- 
tentia viri iuxta iurisprudentiam rotalem,” Periodica 36 (1947) 5-23, at p. 13 and p. 17. 
It is obvious that the defenders of the minority view do not require sperms for true seed. 
In the papal allocution to the urologists, cited below (note 61), it is stated: ‘The lack of 
active sperm is not ordinarily a proof that the husband cannot exercise the function of 
transmission. Even azoospermia, oligospermia, asthenospermia, and necrospermia have 
nothing to do, in themselves, with the impotentia coeundi. .. .”” But the Holy Father does 
not go so far as to say that the lack of all sperms, alive or dead, is irrelevant. It would be 
interesting to know if this was left out by design. 
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jurisprudence of the Rota and the dispensations super rato can be 
explained unless some such criterion is accepted. 


THE MEANING OF “TRUE SEED” 


A controversy concerning impotence is bound to revolve about the 
definition of the marriage act. For a person who is capable of a true 
marriage act is not impotent, as all will agree; and a person who is 
incapable of a true marriage act is impotent. The definition of a true 
marriage act, however, has always been a thorny problem for canonists 
and moralists. The problem cannot be solved merely by quoting canon 
1081 §2, which requires an actus per se apius ad generationem. The 
difficulty is to determine just what is meant by per se aptus, especially 
_ as regards the seminal fluid. Both sides are agreed that a man who is 
incapable of an actus per se apius is impotent. Both sides are agreed 
that sexual intercourse cannot be considered an actus per se aptus 
unless the man can deposit “true semen” in the vagina. But both 
sides are also agreed that a man’s seminal fluid can be “true semen” 
even if it contains no spermatozoa at all.* 

Now the majority view holds that verum semen to be such must be 
“elaborated in the testicles,” and they appeal to the Bull Cum fre- 
quenter of Sixtus V (june 27, 1587) to establish this point.** The argu- 
ment seems to run something like this. Sixtus V declared eunuchs 
impotent because they do not emit true seed. But the reason eunuchs 
do not emit true seed is because they have no testicles. Therefore 
true seed, in order to be such, must be elaborated in the testicles. But 
the seed of a vasectomized man is not elaborated in the testicles; it is 
therefore not true seed, and he is consequently impotent just as the 
eunuch is. 

Let it be granted for the sake of the argument that Sixtus V decreed 


® Of course, if one defines true semen as being semen elaborated in the testicles, then 
the two sides are not in agreement. And in fact some defenders of the minority view, ac- 
cepting this definition, have spoken as though true semen were not necessary. See, for 
example, the Rota decision coram Wynen, 25 Oct. 1945, reported in Periodica 35 (1946) 
12, where he refutes the judges of the lower court who seem to say true seed is not neces- 
sary. But tiis is a question of terminology. The real question is much more appropriately 
debated in these terms: Is it necessary that true seed, in order to be such, must be elabo- 
rated in the testicles? 

* Gasparri, Fontes iuris canonici 1 (Romae, 1926) n. 298; full text cited by Nowlan, 
art. cit., pp. 396-97. 
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eunuchs impotent precisely because they lack true seed. Actually, one 
might dispute this, because in the dispositive part of the decree, 
where Sixtus enumerates several reasons for his decision, he does not 
mention this one. The phrase “verum semen” occurs only in the ex- 
pository or introductory section, where it is contrasted with the seed 
of eunuchs, which is described as “perhaps some kind of liquid (hu- 
morem forsan quemdam) similar to seed.’’ But since both sides are 
agreed that true seed is required, and since, whether Sixtus V used the 
phrase textually or not, both sides are willing to admit that he in- 
tended to require true seed, there is not much point to arguing about 
it. Besides, for centuries moralists and canonists have agreed on true 
seed as a requisite and have interpreted the Bull of Sixtus V in that 
sense. So let it be granted that at least one of the reasons why Sixtus 
declared the eunuchs impotent was because they lack true seed. 

Nor will anyone quarrel with the second statement, that eunuchs 
have no true seed because they have no testicles. Both sides will agree 
to that, too. But the further inference, that therefore true seed, in 
order to be such, must be elaborated in the testicles, is not accepted 
by those who hold the minority opinion. 

They point out, first of all, that the phrase “elaboratum in testiculis” 
does not appear in the Bull Cum frequenter at all, neither in the intro- 
ductory part, nor in the dispositive part of the decree. In fact, the 
phrase “elaboratum in testiculis” seems to be of recent origin in canoni- 
cal literature. It is sometimes mistakenly attributed to the decree of 
Sixtus V, even in direct quotation, but he did not use the phrase or 
any equivalent of it. Cardinal Gasparri seems to have been the first 
to use this expression. It occurs in the third edition of his work on 
matrimony, published in 1904.** Thence it was taken up by Ferreres, 
and it has since become a commonplace in canonical literature.*” The 

35 E.g., in the New York case, three times. Cf. Monitor ecclesiasticus 75 (1950) 209, 
211, 212, where Sixtus V is cited in direct quotation as follows: “verum semen formari 
debet in testiculis.” This is a mistake which has inadvertently crept in; there are no such 
words in the decree of Sixtus V. 

%6 Gasparri, De matrimonio (ed. 3a; Paris, 1904) n. 566. Fr. Nowlan, author of the 
article cited above in note 10, made a careful search of the authors, but was unable to find 
anyone who made this an essential requirement prior to Gasparri’s third edition, where 
Gasparri made use of the phrase rather incidentally to differentiate the semen of boys and 


of old men from that of eunuchs. 
* Ferreres, De vasectomia duplici (Madrid, 1912) 51 
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requirement, “elaboratum in testiculis,’”’ cannot be ascribed to the 
decree of Sixtus V. 

However, it may be objected that, even if Sixtus did not use this 
phrase, he certainly must have thought that true seed comes from the 
testicles and is produced there. This is undoubtedly true, in my 
opinion, but it proves a little too much. It is altogether likely that 
Sixtus and everyone else at that time thought that the whole bulk of 
the viscous ejaculate of normal men comes from the testicles—which 
it does not. That is what many ordinary people, uninstructed in the 
physiology of reproduction, believe today. Certainly Sixtus knew 
nothing of spermatozoa. They were first discovered almost a hundred 
years after his decree, and their function was not ascertained until 
almost three hundred years later, in 1875.** If we argue from what 
Sixtus thought about the physiological origins of true seed, we will 
immediately become involved in the physiological misconceptions 
which were unavoidably current at that time. It seems to me provi- 
dential that Sixtus V avoided the mistake of incorporating in his 
decree physiological inferences which would later be proved false. 

What Sixtus and the other learned men of his age knew about semi- 
nal fluid was this: they knew the obvious difference, apparent to com- 
mon observation, between the viscous ejaculate of the average man and 
the watery “humor’’ produced by castrates. The first they called true 
seed, mistakenly thinking that the bulk of it comes from the testicles; 
the other they refused to call true seed. A castrate who produced only 
this watery “humor” was not only sterile but was declared certainly 
incapable of marriage from natural law—a position held previously 
by many theologians but not by all. A man who was not castrated, 
and who produced the viscous fluid of the normal ejaculate, was 
considered capable of marriage. His seed was true seed whether it was 
fertile or sterile.” 

When Ferreres wrote his influential monograph in 1913 he consist- 


38 Nowlan, art. cit., p. 400. 

%® Later on, when spermatozoa had been discovered and their function ascertained, 
a very natural development in canonical opinion took place. Some—for example, Alberti— 
defended the view that living spermatozoa were required for true seed. Cf. Rota Decision, 
coram Wynen, 25 Oct. 1945, reported in Periodica 35 (1946) 8; and cf. Rota Decision, coram 
Cattani, 8 Jan. 1913. But this opinion is now altogether obsolete; see note 32 above, citing 
the words of the Pope. 
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ently compared the ejaculate of the vasectomized man to that of the 
castrate. He said that the vasectomized man did not produce true seed 
because his ejaculate was a watery humor secreted by the prostate. 
And, using the phrase culled from Gasparri, he said that this watery 
ejaculate was not true seed because it was not “‘elaboratum in testicu- 
lis.’’*° This misconception about the watery humor of the vasectomized 
has been corrected in the writings and judicial opinions of certain 
modern authors; but it persists in some works to the present day,” 
and nobody can estimate how many originally committed themselves 
to the majority view under the mistaken impression that the seed of 
the vasectomized man is strictly comparable to that of the castrates 
of Sixtus’ decree. As we have seen, there is no real comparison between 
them. As far as common observation discloses, even very careful 
observation, the ejaculate of the vasectomiacus is just like the ejaculate 
of certain sterile but otherwise normal men.” 

The many other sexual differences between eunuchs and the vasec- 
tomized have been sufficiently described by others. Due to the fact 
that the testicles are preserved intact after vasectomy and do not 
atrophy, the hormonal secretions which control and regulate secondary 
sexual characteristics remain unimpaired. Consequently the vasec- 
tomized man is sexually altogether different from a eunuch. As far as 
careful observation discloses, he is sexually no different at all from 
many other sterile men.“ 

From this exposition it will be seen that those who hold the minority 
view make much of the fact that the bulk of the ejaculate does not 
come from the testicles in any case. In a fertile man it is estimated 
that the three to five hundred millions of spermatozoa produced in the 
testicles, and their carrier fluid (if any), amount to only about one- 
twentieth or less of the total ejaculate. And the average total ejaculate 
is about a teaspoonful, while the carrier fluid (the very existence of 
which seems to be inferred rather than demonstrated) is a microscopic 
part of that one-twentieth or less of a teaspoonful, perhaps as little as 
four one-thousandths (.004) of a teaspoonful.“ 

“ Ferreres, De vasectomia duplici, p. 51. 

“ Cf. note 11 above. *® Nowlan, art. cit., pp. 405 ff. 

* Nowlan, art. cit., pp. 407 ff. 


“Cf. Nowlan, art. cit., p. 421, in conjunction with Dr. Marshall’s estimate that the 
total testicular component is four or five per cent of the total ejaculate; see note 3 above. 
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Why do the minority make so much of this matter of quantity or 
proportionate quantity? Is it of any importance? It would not be im- 
portant and would not even be pertinent, if the debate were carried on 
between two sides, one of which held that spermatozoa are essential 
to true seed, and the other held that they are not. Obviously, quanti- 
tative differences would be insignificant if the debate centered on the 
presence or absence of the one essential reproductive element, the 
spermatozoa. But this is not the controverted point. 

Here we have the strange situation in which both sides grant that 
there can be true seed without any spermatozoa at all—for instance, 
in cases of aspermia. The crucial point of the debate is whether or not 
some testicular or epididymal component is essential. Of course, if the 
vasa of the vasectomized man were reopened, his ejaculate would usu- 
ally contain not only this component but also the spermatozoa pro- 
duced in the testicles, and there would be no question thereafter but 
that his seed was true seed. But if his vasa were reopened and because 
of a disease like aspermia there were no spermatozoa in his ejaculate, 
he would not be considered impotent by the majority on that account. 
He would be considered potent, because of the presumption that some- 
thing in his ejaculate had been produced in and transmitted from the 
testicles through the vasa. 

This component can only be the carrier fluid. Hence we are back to 
the question, whether the presence or absence of this component can 
be the essential criterion of impotence in cases of this kind—a compo- 
nent so exceedingly minute that it can be discovered, if at all, only 
with a microscope. Furthermore, this carrier fluid is a component 
which has no more bearing on the generation of new life than does the 
watery humor of the eunuch. It has only one claim to consideration, 
say the minority. That is the fact that it does come from the testicles 
or epididymides and is transmitted through the vasa. It does make it 
possible for the majority to say of the man’s seminal fluid that it was 
“elaborated in the testicles,”’ although one may doubt the propriety of 
this predication when it is based on such an exceedingly minute, and 
from the standpoint of generation exceedingly insignificant, component. 
The minority refuse to be satisfied with the idea that such a component 
is the final criterion of the natural law capacity of a man to get married. 

But the majority introduce another concept to justify their demand 
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that the vasa be unobstructed. They distinguish, as both sides do, 
between the actio naturae in generation and the actio hominis or actio 
humana, which consists in an actus per se aptus ad generationem, or in 
“perfect natural coitus” or in a “true marriage act.’’** And they say 
that the testicles must play their part in the actio humana, the activity 
of natural coitus itself. Msgr. Wynen, the distinguished judge of the 
Rota, argues somewhat as follows. Nature has imposed on both sexes 
the requirement of bringing to coitus whatever is demanded for the 
procreation of new life inasmuch as this procreation depends precisely 
on the very act or activity of coitus itself. This fundamental principle 
is true of both men and women but in different ways. The ovaries of 
the woman need not play any immediate part in the activity of coitus 
itself in order that that activity may be said to exhibit all the elements 
that nature requires of it. Hence the woman whose vagina is internally 
occluded or who has no ovaries at all is still capable of a marriage act. 
But the testicles of the man must take part in the very activity (the 
actio humana) of coitus itself, according to the majority, in order to 
have a true marriage act. The reason, they say, is that nature itself 
demands that a man bring to the act of coitus seed which is per se 
capable of generating new life. If the vasa are obstructed the testicles 
cannot play their part in the very activity of coitus itself.“ 

As Aguirre puts it, in defense of the Rota jurisprudence: “By the 
operation of vasectomy the man’s organ of copulation is so injured 
that it cannot exercise at all its essential function during the copula.’’” 
And again: “It cannot be doubted that according to the mind of the 
Pontiff there is required for the marriage act ... the cooperation of 
the testicles, and this by means of emitting that secretion in the very 
act of copula.’ 

The minority think they see in this argumentation a petitio prin- 
cipit, because the whole point in dispute is just what constitutes true 
seed and just what constitutes a true marriage act. To repeat that 


4 E.g., Rota Decision, coram Wynen, 25 April 1941, Decisiones S.R. Rotae 33 (1941) 
290, Decision 28, n. 7. 

“6 This is a summary of one part of Wynen’s argumentation in the Rota decision cited 
in note 45 above. 

“ Aguirre, S.J., “De impotentia viri iuxta iurisprudentiam rotalem,” Periodica 36 
(1947) 22. 

8 Tbid., pp. 20, 21. 
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nature demands true seed, and that true seed is demanded for an 
actus per se aptus, and that true seed must be elaborated in the testicles, 
does not advance the argument. If the assertion were that nature de. 
mands for an actus per se aptus the essential male element, the sperms, 
then it would be easier to agree. 

But apart from the petilio principii the defenders of the minority 
view attack the physiological assumptions of this line of argumenta- 
tion. They point out that in all probability, according to modern 
scientific opinion, the testicles and epididymides do not play any part 
in the act of copula, whether the vasa are open or obstructed, whether 
the man is fertile or sterile. It is believed very unlikely by modern 
specialists in the field, to quote one of them, that “during a given 
orgasm ... any sperm travel all the way from the testicles to the 
external world.... It is generally thought that the vast majority 
of the sperm found in a given ejaculate have come from the terminal 
ends of the vas, and very few, if any, have come all the way from the 
epididymis.” At best it is dubious that the testicles normally co- 
operate in the activity of coitus in the way which is assumed by these 
defenders of the majority opinion. Consequently they find themselves 
in the embarrassing position of accusing the vasectomized man of 
impotence for a reason which, if valid, would make everyone impotent, 
because it is much more probable scientifically that the testicles do not 
play a part in any marriage act by contributing to it during the act 
itself the transmission of sperms or anything else through the vasa. 

And so the minority take the view that it is far from certain that the 
actio humana of intercourse becomes any more of an actus per se aptus 
ad generationem merely because the vasa are unobstructed during the 
act. Nor do they consider it at all plausible that the tiny addition of 
the carrier fluid (perhaps only .004 of a teaspoonful), which has no 
more relation to generation than the watery secretion of the prostate, 
can change a man’s ejaculate from false seed to true seed. Most of all, 
they balk at the idea that nature itself makes considerations of this 
kind the essential criterion of a natural law diriment impediment to 
matrimony. 


** Private communication from Dr. Victor F. Marshall, Cornell Medical Center, New 
York City. 
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ROTAL JURISPRUDENCE AND PAPAL STATEMENTS 


Now let us turn to the other side of the picture and consider the very 
strong position occupied by the holders of the majority view. 

For thirty or forty years the Rota decisions have held with great 
consistency that a man is incapable of a true marriage act and impo- 
tent if he does not emit “‘verum semen in testiculis elaboratum.”’ None of 
their decisions so far has annulled a marriage on the grounds of ante- 
cedent, perpetual, double vasectomy, as far as I know. But they have 
dealt with many cases in which the point at issue was whether or not 
the man could emit true seed. In cases where it was proved that there 
could be no testicular component in the ejaculate, either because the 
testicles were diseased and fully atrophied, or because the vasa defer- 
entia were permanently and completely occluded (for instance, by 
disease), the Rota has decided without hesitation that the man was 
impotent. The reason for the impotence was either because the man 
could not produce true seed or, if the testicles could produce it, it could 
not be ejaculated ad extra because of the obstruction of the vasa. 

There is no need of citing in detail these cases. There was released 
for publication in 1944 a catalogue of thirty-eight Rota decisions in 
which the issue of impotence by reason of incapacity to emit true seed 
was discussed. Some of these decisions had already been published 
previously, others had not. The list begins in 1914 and ends in 1943. 
Since that time there have been other cases, notably a case coram 
Wynen, decided on Oct. 25, 1945. Of these cases twenty-two resulted 
in a sentence of constat de nullitate, and sixteen in non constat. In six of 
the non constat cases the further decision was that the Holy Father 
should be advised to grant a dispensation super rato et non consummato. 
These dispensations were granted, two by Pius XI and four by Pius 
XIT. It should not be inferred that in the cases in which a decision of 
non constat was reached, there was any deviation from the current 
jurisprudence already referred to. In order to reach a decision of constat 
de nullitate it is necessary to prove not only the incapacity to emit true 
seed but the fact that this incapacity was antecedent to marriage and 
was certainly irremediable. 

It would simply be laboring the obvious, therefore, to attempt a 
detailed proof that for the last thirty or forty years the Rota has regu- 


© Cf. Periodica 33 (1944) 216-17. 
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larly declared marriages null on grounds which, if applied to cases of 
permanent, antecedent, double vasectomy, would result in decisions of 
constat de nullitate in these cases too. 

Most significant of all are the dispensations super rato et non con- 
summato granted by two Popes. In this type of case the Rota was not 
satisfied of the nullity of the marriage, because it was not certain that 
the impediment of impotence, which must be antecedent and per- 
petual, was present. But being satisfied that the man in the case had 
been incapable of emitting true seed from the day of the marriage all 
during the common life of the partners, they concluded that his seeming 
marriage acts during that time were not true marriage acts, and there- 
fore that the marriage had never been consummated. On this basis 
they reached the decision: consilium praestandum esse SSmo pro dispen- 
satione super matrimonio rato; and it is hard to see what other grounds 
the Holy Father could have had for granting the dispensation." 

Even when we re-nember that the Rota is not infallible in its de- 
cisions and that its jurisprudence is not necessarily binding on the 
whole Church as if it had the force of law, and even keeping in mind 
that the Holy Father is not infallible in individual cases when he exer- 
cises his papal prerogative in dispensing super rato, it would still be 
foolish to deny that all this adds up to extremely weighty authority—so 
weighty that one wonders why it is that despite this authority there 
are a good many voices still heard in a contrary sense. I can only sug- 
gest, in addition to the arguments for the minority view, some possible 
reasons why this is the case. 

The impediment of impotence has had a long and stormy career in 
the centuries of the history of the Church. It has always been extremely 
difficult to determine just what it is, and whence it is. The practice of 
the Roman Church in early times did not coincide with that of France 
and Germany. Historians of canon law cannot agree that even in the 
Roman Church impotence was always regarded as an impediment to 
valid marriage. Up to the very time of the decree of Sixtus V Sanchez 

St However, neither Pius XI nor Pius XII have published the reasons on which these 
dispensations were based, and the decisions in individual cases do not juridically preclude 
further developments. 

& Cf. Maroto, Imstitutiones iuris canonici 1 (ed. 3a) n. 366, on the binding force of Rotal 
jurisprudence; quoted in Periodica 35 (1946) 9-10. 


% DeSmet, De sponsalibus, n. 561, p. 494; Wernz-Vidal, Jus canonicum 5, n. 222, note 
25, p. 249. 
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was able to cite a not inconsiderable number of reputable theologians 
who held that the impediment was not of natural law but of ecclesi- 
astical origin.** There were still weightier names who held that impo- 
tence was not an impediment at all if it were known to the parties before 
marriage, and if, notwithstanding this, they were willing to consent. 
This was the opinion of Peter Lombard and of St. Thomas himself.** It 
was only after centuries of dispute that Sixtus V put an end to these 
controversies and authoritatively declared not only that eunuchs were 
impotent but that their impotence was an impediment of natural law, 
and that it invalidated their marriages whether the fact of impotence 
was previously known to their consorts or not.** 

In the light of these lengthy and serious controversies our present 
debate seems of short duration and capable of further evolution. The 
question is only about fifty years old, and the jurisprudence of the 
Rota on “true seed elaborated in the testicles’ seems to be of still 
shorter duration. We are in a period of development with regard to 
concepts of impotence—a development made inevitable by modern 
biological discoveries with regard to the physiology of reproduction. 
Even the Rota itself has experienced some of these vicissitudes in 
our day. 

In the matter of the concept of female impotence the jurisprudence 
of the Rota has undergone very considerable evolution in recent times. 
During the past forty or fifty years some Rota decisions were based on 
the principle that inner occlusion of the vagina rendered the woman 
impotent, and other decisions were based on the principle that inner 
occlusion did not constitute impotence in the woman.” Even as late as 
1922 one Rota decision was made which definitely favored the minority 
view. The next year another ternus of the Rota reversed it. It is only 


54 Sanchez, De sancto matrimonii sacramento 7, disp. 97, n. 1. 

55 Sanchez, Joc. cit.; John C. Ford, S.J., The Validity of Virginal Marriage (Worcester, 
Mass., 1938) p. 119 ff. 

56 Sixtus V, “(Cum frequenter” (Gasparri, Fontes iuris canonici 1, n. 298). 

57 Cf. Henry A. Callahan, S.J., “The Evolving Concept of Female Copulatory Impotence 
in the Rota Decisions from 1916 to 1931,”” MS (Weston College, Weston, Mass., 1942). 

58 Coram Solieri, 10 Aug. 1922, Decisiones S.R. Rotae 14, Decisio 30, p. 272; reversed 
coram Chimenti, 28 Mar. 1924, Decisiones S.R. Rotae 15, Decisio 12, p. 103. The Rota has 
not been altogether consistent on the question of requiring sperms for true seed; cf. coram 
Cattani, 8 Jan. 1913, Decisiones S.R. Rotae 5, pp. 23 ff., which required actual sperms in the 
ejaculate. The opposite and altogether prevalent view is held in coram Massimi, 14 Jun. 
1923, Decisiones S.R. Rotae 15, p. 105. 
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since 1923, then, that the Rota jurisprudence has been completely 
uniform. 
It is extremely unlikely, however, that the Rota would reverse itself 


on this question at the present time. It is not impossible; but it would | 
hardly happen without a clear and definitive settlement of the contro- § 


versy coming from the Pope or from a competent Roman Congrega- 
tion. The reason why we still have dissenting voices is not merely the 
difficulty of the problem itself but the fact that pari passu with the 
Rota’s tradition there has existed during all of this time the opposite 
opinion, publicly proposed, and based on reasons by no means frivo- 
lous.*® This opinion, furthermore, has had its defenders in Rome itself. 
They are still there today, as we shall see. 

If one asks why the minority opinion persists in spite of the impli- 
cations of the papal dispensations super rato et non consummato, the 
only answer I can find is that, despite these grants, the Pope himself 
has refrained from settling the controversy, even on two recent occa- 
sions when he spoke publicly on this matter and indicated his pref- 
erence for the majority view. He could have given a definitive state- 
ment, as he had undoubtedly been urged to do, but he refrained from 
doing so, thus leaving the matter open for further discussion. 

On Oct. 8, 1953, the Holy Father gave an allocution to the Twenty- 
sixth Convention of the Italian Association of Urologists.“ In answer 
to their request for guidance in giving testimony in matrimonial cases 
of impotence, he had this to say: 


How can one know that the potentia coeundi really exists and that consequently 
the act of the spouses comprises all its essential elements? A practical criterion of 
this, even if it is not valid without exception in every case, is the ability to achieve 
the external act in a normal way. It is true that an element can be lacking without 
the partners being aware of it. Nevertheless this signum manifestativum ought to 
suffice for practice in everyday life, which demands that for an institution as 
broad as marriage men should possess in normal cases sure and easily recognizable 


5 One recalls the surprise with which the canonical world received the decision of the 
Code Commission, 20 July 1929, on the meaning of “ab acatholicis nati’ (can. 1099). The 
decision ran counter to the overwhelming weight of canonical authority. 

Cf. notes 20 to 31 above; also Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 3, 410 (under can. 1068), 
who cites a Holy Office reply (16 Febr. 1935) which must have given the inquiring Bishop 
of Aachen, Germany, the impression that the minority view was admitted by the Holy 
Office. When carefully read, however, the reply is evasive on that point. 

® AAS 45 (15 Nov. 1953) 676, 677, 678. 
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means of ascertaining their aptitude for marriage; this suffices because nature is 
accustomed to build the human organism in such wise that the internal reality 
corresponds to the external form and structure. 

In addition the potentia coeundi comprises on the part of the husband the 
capacity to transmit in a normal way the fluid of the seminal glands; there is no 
question of each of the specific and complementary constituents of this fluid. The 
lack of active sperm is not ordinarily a proof that the husband cannot exercise the 
function of transmission. Even azoospermia, oligospermia, asthenospermia, and 
necrospermia have nothing to do, in themselves, with the impotentia coeundi, 
because they concern the constitutive elements of the seminal fluid itself, and not 
the power of transmitting it.... 

One can, then, in the great majority of cases omit the microscopic examination 
of the sperm. One can demonstrate in another way, if this should be of any use, that 
the seminal tissue still possesses some functional aptitude and likewise that the 
canals which link these glands to the organs of ejaculation still function, are not 
completely deteriorated or definitively obstructed. 


When the Holy Father refers to an element that could be missing 
without the knowledge of the partners, he seems to have in mind 
something like what we have called the carrier fluid, or what the 
tribunal of Bologna calls “preternemaspermatic secretions” ;* but he 
does not say so. A little later he mentions that the presence of active 
sperms is not essential. The “liquid of the seminal glands” would also 
seem at first sight to mean only the liquid of the testicles; but in the 
same sentence it is apparent that the liquid referred to is the whole 
ejaculate or seminal fluid. It is also noteworthy that the Pope enu- 
merates several diseases in which the sperms in the ejaculate are 
deficient or defective; but he does not explicitly mention, as the Rota 
judges do, cases where there are simply no sperms at ail. Finally the 
reference to the “definitively obstructed” vasa deferentia indicates 
once more that this whole passage is written in terms which definitely 
tend toward the majority view. 

And yet, in my opinion, it cannot be considered an authoritative 
settlement of the controversy about double vasectomy. This is the 
actual controversy that deeply troubles the minds of many and really 
calls for a definite solution. Undoubtedly this was the controversy 
that the urologists had in mind when they asked for guidance. It 
would have been so easy to say that double vasectomy which is ante- 


® Case reported in part in Monitor ecclesiasticus 78 (1953) 240-46. 
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cedent and certainly permanent makes a man impotent and incapable 
of marriage. The Holy Father refrained from saying this, as he had 
previously refrained just one month before. On September 7, 1953, the 
Pope had addressed the geneticists, in a more widely publicized dis- 
course; on that occasion too he had discussed vasectomy without 
mentioning it by name. The following paragraph of the papal discourse 
will be more intelligible if one reads it keeping in mind the contro- 
versy on vasectomy, and substituting the word “‘vasectomy”’ for the 
word “sterilization” when it occurs: 


In order to justify direct eugenic sterilization or the alternative of segregation, 
it is claimed that the right to marriage and the acts that is implies it not itupaired 
by sterilization even if it is prenuptial, total, and certainly permanent. This 
attempt at justification is doomed to failure. If a person of good sense judges that 
the fact in question [prenuptial, total, permanent sterilization] is doubtful, then 
the unfitness for marriage is also doubtful, and this is the moment to apply the 
principle [of canon 1068 §2] that the right to marry continues as long as the con- 
trary is not proved with certitude. Even in this case the marriage should be per- 
mitted; but the question of its objective validity remains in doubt. If on the other 
hand there remains no doubt as to the fact of the aforesaid sterilization [that is, 
prenuptial, total, and permanent), it is premature to assert that despite this there 
is no question as to the right to marry; and in any case this assertion is open to 
very serious doubts.’’® 


Again it seems to me clear that the Holy Father, while favoring the 
majority view in this statement, has purposely abstained from settling 
the controversy. This reserve is highly significant, considering the Rota 
decisions, the previous dispensations super rato et non consummato, and 
the pressure for a decision which from the nature of the case must 
have been felt by the Holy Father. Is it not likely that the reason for 
this reserve is to allow time for further discussion of the issue? 

Some may feel that these papal statements are a practical solution 
to the entire controversy; but to me it seems that they are not definite, 
final, and authoritative. With all due allowance for changes in the 
stylus curiae since the days of Sixtus V, and recognizing that the Holy 
Father is not bound to any particular formalities of utterance, one 


% AAS 45 (8 Oct. 1953) 606, 607. See Ford, S.J., and Kelly, S.J., “Notes on Moral 
Theology, 1953,” THEoxocicaL Srupies 15 (1954) 95, 96. 
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cannot avoid contrasting the tentative tone of these statements with 
the unmistakeable pronouncements of Sixtus V: 


Fraternitati tuae per praesentes committimus, et mandamus, ut coniugia per 
dictos, et alios quoscumque Eunuchos, et Spadones, utroque teste carentes cum 
quibusvis mulieribus, defectum praedictum sive ignorantibus, sive etiam scientibus, 
conatrahi prohibeas, eosque ad Matrimonia quomodocumque contrahenda inhabiles 
auctoritate nostra declares, et tam locorum Ordinariis, ne hujusmodi conjunctiones 
de cetero fieri quomodocumque permittant, interdicas, quam eos etiam, qui sic de 
facto Matrimonium contraxerint, separari cures, et Matrimonia ipsa de facto 
contracta, nulla, irrita, et invalida esse decernas. . . . 

Nos enim ita in praemissis, et non aliter, per quoscumque iudices, et Commis- 
sarios, quacumque auctoritate, et dignitate fungentes, sublata eis, et eorum cuilibet, 
quavis aliter iudicandi, et interpretandi facultate, in quacumque causa, et in- 
stantia iudicari, et definiri debere, et si secus super his a quoquam quavis auctori- 
tate, scienter vel ignoranter attentatum forsan est hactenus, vel attentari in 
posterum contigerit, irritum et inane decernimus. . . . 


RECENT PRIVATE OPINIONS FROM ROME 


Considering the amount of trouble which the present question gives 
to the practicing canonist and moralist in this country, it occurred to 
me that it would be worthwhile if I were to canvass the opinions of 
certain canonists and moralists who practice their profession in Rome. 
I have done this by obtaining privately expressions of opinion from 
ten men—seven canonists, two moralists, and one dogmatic theologian. 
All of them, except one of the canonists, are members of the Roman 
Congregations or tribunals; some of them are consultors to several of 
the Congregations. The list includes members of the Holy Office and of 
other Roman Congregations, of the Poenitentiaria, of the Rota, and 
professors of moral theology and canon law teaching in Rome; most of 
them are men whose names are well known through their writings. 

The following are the four questions proposed to these men and a 
brief summary of the answers they gave: 

“1) Is the following opinion probable and safe in practice: ‘A man 
who previous to marriage undergoes double vasectomy which is cer- 
tainly irreparable is not certainly impotent with a view to contracting 
marriage’ (cf. can. 1068)?” 


% Gasparri, Fontes iuris canonici 1, n. 298. 
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To this question four replied in the affirmative, five in the negative, 
and one said the question did not admit of a categorical answer. 

“2) When such a man has already married and the marriage is 
accused in a diocesan tribunal, can the judge decree, ‘Non constat de 
nullitate,’ notwithstanding certain decisions of the Rota?” 

To this question five replied that the diocesan judge can decree, 
“Non constat”’; one said “he can but should not’’; one said he cannot; 
one said he should follow his conscience; and two did not give a direct 
answer. 

“‘3) Is there discernible in the present jurisprudence of the Rota, any 
tendency to admit the probability of the opinion stated in (1)?” 

In answer to this question none of the respondents knew of any 
present tendency in the Rota to change its jurisprudence. One of them, 
a member of the Rota, replied that if there is any tendency it is a tend- 
ency not easily to admit the de facto perpetuity of the condition. 

“4) Did the Allocution of Pius XII to the meeting of geneticists on 
Sept. 7, 1953 (AAS 45[8 Oct. 1953] 606) leave the question open and 
still to be discussed, whether double vasectomy which is certainly 
irreparable invalidates marriage?”’ 

To this last question seven replied that the Pope had left the ques- 
tion open; one replied that the Pope did not condemn the minority 
opinion; one did not answer; and one said that in his opinion the Pope 
considered the minority view only dubiously probable. 

In addition to these Roman opinions I have recently asked nine 
professors in American seminaries—eight professors of moral theology 
and one of canon law—whether they believed the minority opinion to 

probable and safe in practice. They all answered in the affirmative. 

if I may presume to add my own opinion on the questions proposed, 
I would answer as follows: I consider the minority opinion probable 
and safe in practice; I think the diocesan judge may pronounce, “‘Non 
constat,” in accordance with that opinion; I discern no tendency in the 
Rota to change its jurisprudence; and I do not believe that the papal 
allocution to the geneticists, or that to the urologists, closes the matter; 
they leave it open for further debate and discussion. 

To me this cross-section of eminent Roman opinion together with 
the opinions from this side of the water makes it very clear that the 
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only thing which will bring about a satisfactory settlement of the 
controversy and satisfactory norms for practice will be an explicit 
official decision by competent Church authority. While awaiting such a 
decision discussions like the present one serve a useful purpose. The 
Church is accustomed, before making authoritative decisions, to take 


into account the honest and humble work of theologians, moralists, 
and canonists. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL MORAL 


Authentic Christian morality is and should be fundamentally an expres- 
sion of the love of God and neighbor. There can be no doubt, though, that 
a fear of sin and its consequences plays a salutary part in the Christian 
economy of salvation. But theologians have always ranked Christian charity 
a higher motive for moral conduct than a fear of sin. And although theolo- 
gians ordinarily restrict themselves to a theological or supernatural view- 
point, I am sure they would agree that even from a psychological point 
of view charity must be ranked superior. Religious charity may have its 
psychic aberrations; but whatever they are, they are rare. The same, un- 
fortunately, cannot be said of a fear of sin. It can and does degenerate into 
a morbid anxiety. Good Christian souls are sometimes haunted by an 
obsessive fear of sin. One has only to consider the scrupulous conscience, 
plagued by imaginary faults and reduced to a state of chronic doubt by a 
fear of wrongdoing, to appreciate the havoc an uncontrollable fear of sin 
can work in souls. 

When confronted with such pitiable cases, even the confessor may in a 
moment of desperation be tempted to wish that treatises De peccatis could 
be struck from the moral textbooks. A little reflection will be sufficient to 
make the confessor realize that such a solution is too simple to be genuine. 
But these cases will sometimes reach the psychiatrist’s office. And the 
psychiatrist without a religious background will find in them a confirmation 
of his own attitude toward moral restrictions. An unnamed author in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry recently made the following pertinent 
statement: 


Unhappily . .. our race is still burdened with sin concepts, even with the ab- 
surdity of ‘original sin’ and there are experts who grade and classify sins. And so it 
happens that many psychiatric patients express sin delusions often of the most 
painful character.... For the patient sin means punishment, even to indefinite 
sentence into the regions so authoritatively defined in Part I of the Divine Comedy. 
And for the patient, the physician’s assurance to the contrary constitutes perjury.’ 


One can sympathize with the psychiatrist’s desire to alleviate the suffering 
of the mentally and emotionally afflicted. Yet the psychiatrist must realize 


Epiror’s Notre.—The present survey covers the period from December to June, 


1955. 
1 “Sin, Crime, and Sickness,” American Journal of Psychiatry 3 (Dec., 1954) 471-72. 
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that he is dealing with the accidents of the moral order. They are unfortunate 
and certainly deserving of sympathy and help, but the fact of such accidents 
is no more a reason for overthrowing the whole moral law than the fact of 
hyperthyroidism is a reason for removing all thyroid glands. The desire 
to remove human suffering is a worthy one, and it may be true that much 
neurotic anxiety could be cured by eliminating the concept of sin from 
society. But what would be the effect on normal people? It is easy for those 
who are dealing exclusively with the mentally and emotionally unbalanced 
to lose sight of the normal, and in concentrating on the unhappiness which 
the fear of sin causes in the few to forget the unhappiness which it prevents 
and is meant to prevent in the many. It is extremely unfortunate that some 
people have delusions in regard to sin. It would be disastrous, though, to 
reduce all sin to a delusion. 

A somewhat similar attitude toward sin is found in a book by Dr. A. 
Hesnard, the French sexologist, Morale sans péché.? Why is it that so many 
faithful Christians are haunted by fears and anxieties, feelings of guilt, 
etc.? Dr. Hesnard answers that they are the victims of a morality based on 
sin. The curious part of this morality is that it persecutes the innocent. 
Those who go ahead and sin are actually relieved of guilt feelings, according 
to Dr. Hesnard. 

He traces this morality of sin to primitive taboos. These were passed 
down to modern times through the intermediary of Jewish monotheism 
and monachism. For this mytho-morality of sin Dr. Hesnard would substi- 
tute the interhuman ethic of love, which he considers to be the moral teaching 
of Christ. This message of Christ would have put an end to the morality 
of sin had it not been for monachism which reintroduced it. 

Dr. Hesnard feels that the morality of sin results in what psychiatrists 
of psychoanalytic persuasion call regression. The introspection, egotism, 
and preoccupation with self of this kind of morality causes this regression. 
The solution, according to Dr. Hesnard, will be found in the altruistic, 
social, interhuman ethic of Christ. In this ethic the only moral reality will 
be the interhuman relation always to be made more perfect by cooperation, 
tolerance, charity, etc. 

L. Beirnaert, S.J., in his criticism of the book correctly points out that 
there is no antinomy between the morality of sin and the morality of Christ. 
The morality of Christ integrates the morality of sin and structures it on 
the level of charity. Regression does not consist in the permanence of pre- 
cepts or the fear of sin in moral life. It consists rather in the inability to rise 


? Cf. L. Beirnaert, S.J., “La ‘Morale sans péché’ du Dr. A. Hesnard,” Etudes 284 (Jan., 
1955) 35-49. 
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above the level of fear in moral conduct or in a pharisaical satisfaction in 
fulfilling the moral law. 

Fr. Beirnaert also points out that not all fear of sin or guilt feelings must 
be considered regressive. Besides the neurotic guilt resulting from imaginary 
sin of which Dr. Hesnard speaks, there is a real guilt resulting from a genuine 
violation of the commandments, the first of which is the charity which he 
is so interested in promoting. The recognition of this sin is something entirely 
different from the obsessive feelings of neurotic guilt. This genuine guilt 
can be removed by repentance and divine pardon. It neither needs, nor will 
it be removed by, mental hygiene. 

It might be well to remark here that although we cannot accept the 
extreme solutions which psychiatrists at times will offer, we cannot deny 
that they are grappling with a real problem. And even though regression 
may be an accident of traditional morality, we cannot be complacent about 
it. Moral. education should be such as to reduce these accidents to a mini- 
mum. In this regard it is very important, to my mind, to achieve a proper 
balance of motivation in training the consciences of the young. Children 
should certainly learn of sin and its consequences, but they should be 
motivated chiefly by the love of Christ. Fear of sin and punishment should 
be reserved for emergency motivation. In educating the consciences of 
their children parents will have to examine the attitudes and motivation 
prevailing in their own moral lives. If parents are preoccupied with sin, 
there is considerable danger that this will be reflected in the consciences of 
their children. Attitudes of parents will be absorbed by children almost 
without their realization. Parents must be made to realize also that the 
consciences of the young will be influenced by the affective relations existing 
in the home. If the home atmosphere is dominated by fear, it may be diffi- 
cult for the child to learn charity in his religious and moral life. 

It is one thing to do away with sin; it is another to do away with guilt. 
Catholic authors in the field of psychiatry and sexology will recognize the 
necessity of the moral law and the consequent fact of sin. But their experi- 
ence with neurotics and sex deviates will lead them to a solution of reduced 
responsibility. No one will quarrel with such a solution when there is question 
of genuine neurotic or psychotic patients, but when an author virtually 
reduces all penitents to patients he is exceeding not only the limits but also 
the data of psychiatry. Marc Oraison in his book, Vie chrétienne et problémes 
de la sexualité,* fell into this error on the subject of sexual sin. He concludes 
from what he considers the almost universal immaturity of the sex instinct 
that formal mortal sin in this area will be a rarity. The book, already 


* Paris, Lethielleux, 1952. 
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reviewed in these Notes, was put on the Index by a decree published January 
3, 1955.* An article in L’Osservatore Romano which accompanied the publi- 
cation of the decree lists the errors contained in the book and labels the 
author’s conclusions regarding chastity “untenable.” 

The Abbé submitted humbly to the decree of the Holy Office.* In a 
letter to Le Monde he also asserted that the errors listed in the article in 
L’Osservatore Romano do not represent his thought on the subject, though 
he now sees that his text was oper to such interpretation.* He accepts the 
decree as an invitation to work in such a way as to avoid such confusion in 
the future. Anyone acquainted with the Abbé’s writings will look forward 
to future contributions. 

During the past decade or more Catholic authors have been discussing 
the methods of presenting moral theology. W. Conway summarizes the 
criticisms leveled at present methods as follows: ‘Moral theology should 
be the scientific study of the way of life to be lived by the followers of 
Christ—in actual fact it is often expounded in such a way as to give the 
impression that it is the scientific study of a purely natural system of ethics, 
such as would appeal, for example, to Cicero.’” Suggested remedies are that 
moral theology should be presented as the scientific study of the imitation 
of Christ or that it should be built around the theological virtue of charity.® 
While granting the importance of stressing that the Christian moral law 
is a law of love, Fr. Conway cautions against presenting it in such a way as 
to obscure the objective moral order. As he says: “The Christian life is not 
simply a life lived for the love of God; it is a good life lived for the love of 
God and the problem of determining precisely what is a good life remains.”’ 

I think moralists today would agree that the course of moral theology as 
taught in seminaries does not in itself present an adequate plan of Chrigtian 
living. It is a course destined primarily for confessors and actually lim ited 
for the most part to the preparation of the confessor as a judge. It is not 
even sufficient to train the confessor adequately to play the part of counsellor 
or advisor. To serve as a plan for Christian living it would have to be sup- 
plemented by such tracts as grace and the Mystical Body from dogmatic 
theology and the whole course of ascetical theology. But while the course 


* L’Osservatore Romano, Jan. 7-8, 1955. 5 AAS 47 (Feb. 25, 1955) 89. 

° La documentation catholique (Mar. 6, 1955) 288. 

7™The Science of Moral Theology, New Trends,” Jrish Theological Quarterly 22 
(Apr., 1955) 154-58. 

8 The most recent effort at a reorientation of moral theology is that of Bernard Olivier. 
He does not refer to his system as a theology but rather as a catechesis, a Christian moral 
catechesis. Cf. Morale chrétienne et reauétes contemporaines (Tournai: Casterman, 1954) 
219-55. 
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in moral theology as it is presented today is not adequate in itself, neither 
would any plan of Christian living be adequate without it. I believe this is 
the point which Fr. Conway wishes to make. 

Those engaged in writing book reviews will be interested in a controversy 
on the subject carried in the Clergy Review. The original article by David L. 
Greenstock® is a summary of an article written by L. Bender, O.P.,'° on 
the obligations of book reviewers. It attracted the attention of Charles 
Davis who in a subsequent article objected to much of the doctrine pro- 
posed." It should be said in defense of Fr. Bender that not all of the criticism 
in Fr. Davis’ article should be laid at his door. The summary, unfortunately, 
is not as accurate as it might be. But a reading of Fr. Bender’s original 
article does justify some of Fr. Davis’ disturbance. For instance, Fr. Bender 
states that an editor by accepting a book for review implicitly enters into a 
contract with the publisher of the book to review it. 

I can readily admit that such an agreement might exist between publisher 
and editor. If it did, there would certainly arise a subsequent obligation in 
justice. But without such an agreement I am inclined to agree with Fr. 
Davis that it would be very difficult to prove an obligation in justice to 
review the book. I would certainly hesitate to lay such an obligation on 
editors of periodicals in this country. Book review sections in periodicals 
are a service to readers. They are not devoted to the interests of either 
publisher or author. Actually, both publisher and author benefit by the 
advertising value a review will have, a value which even an unfavorable 
review may have, and it is this value which prompts publishers to send out 
books for review. In sending out such books publishers recognize the risk 
involved. They realize that editors do not intend to give up their inde- 
pendence and discretion in regard to books chosen for review. Nor do they 
expect a book to be returned. The publisher knows that if he is not satisfied 
he can always stop sending books for review to a particular editor. But he 
also realizes that the advertising value of a book reviewed goes far beyond 
the list price of the review copy. It is a good business risk. 

Moral textbooks allow a tolerant attitude toward legalized prostitution 
where it can be shown to be a minus malum. The old argument was that it 
protected the chastity of girls and women in other parts of the city. More 
and more evidence, however, points to the fact that it promotes rather than 
discourages sin and crime.'*? The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 

* “Reviewers and Reviews,” Clergy Review 40 (Mar., 1955) 151-57. 

10 “Toctrina moralis de recensione librorum,” Periodica 42 (Mar. 15, 1953) 24-32. 

1 “ ‘Touché or, A Reviewer Replies,” Clergy Review 40 (Apr., 1955) 216-19. 

Cf. Luigi Scremin, La prostituzione e la morale (Milano: Istituto di Propaganda 
Libraria, 1949) 55-92. 
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tion carries an article on an actual situation of legalized prostitution.” 
The author shows that it tends to spread rather than control venereal 
disease. This is because it is very difficult to diagnose venereal disease in 
women. The medical certificate as a result gives no guarantee. Yet it lures 
customers to such establishments by giving them a false sense of security. 
The author does not pretend to know whether legalized prostitution pro- 
tected the other girls in the area he studied, but he gives evidence to show 
that it actually encouraged sin among the soldiers by removing the fear of 
venereal disease. He had no proof to show that legalizing prostitution was 
ineffective in removing gangster control but rumor had it that all the houses 
of prostitution in the area on which he was reporting were in the hands of a 
gangster. 

The step from prostitution to bingo is a long one but there are those who 
would put them in the same theological gehenna. As a result thirty-two 
States have constitutional provisions against such games. The first issue of 
The Catholic Lawyer carries a lengthy and thorough article on the subject 
which leads to the conclusion that bingo and other such games (e.g., raffles) 
when run for laudable purposes by religious, charitable, or fraternal organi- 
zations should be legalized.'* The author does not advocate general legalized 
gambling but he would favor the above restricted resolution. Actually, the 
Church might be better off if it could raise its money some other way than 
by bingo and raffles. On the other hand, though, it is difficult to see how 
states which allow pari-mutuel betting on dog or horse races can consistently 
continue to ban bingo. During ihe past few years two referendums to 
legalize bingo were proposed to the voters. The one in New Jersey passed by 
a wide margin. The one in Michigan was defeated. 

While on the subject of law it might be well to mention an article by 
Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., on penal law.'® Fr. McGarrigle takes issue 
with a statement made by John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., in 
this review “that it is not easy to deny the penal-law theory im toto and 
still explain the laws of religious institutes.” Fr. McGarrigle seems to argue 
that since the violation of such rules would fall into the category of an 
imperfection, the rules are more than merely penal in nature. 

I do not think that these two notions are incompatible. The theory of 
merely penal law rules out sin but it does not rule out imperfection. The 

8 Walter Lentino, M.D., “Medical Evaluation of a System of Legalized Prostitution,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 158 (May 7, 1955) 20-23. 

4 Frederick J. Ludwig and Dominic P. Hughes, O.P., “Bingo, Morality, and Criminal 
Law,” The Catholic Lawyer 1 (Jan., 1955) 8-26. 


8 “Religious Rule and Moral Obligation,” American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (Jan., 
1955) 27-30. 
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fact that one who violates a religious rule is guilty of imperfection is not 
inconsistent with the penal law theory. Only a sinful violation is incompatible 
with the penal law theory. So I think the rules of religious institutes still 
constitute a problem for those who want to deny this theory. 


JUSTICE AND LABOR 


Stealing has been defined in various ways by moralists over the centuries. 
All of these variations, however, have preserved the substance of the 
Thomistic definition, ‘occulta acceptio rei alienae.” But after considering 
them, L. Bender, O.P., concludes that changes or additions made were 
inexact or superfluous.’* His conclusion applies to such words or phrases as 
“Jucri faciendi causa,”’ “domino invito,” “iniusta,” “domino rationabiliter 
invito,” etc. In his opinion these notions are included implicitly and are 
more accurately expressed in so far as they pertain to stealing in the original 
definition. 

I think everyone would agree with Fr. Bender that uniformity and sim- 
plicity of definition is desirable for pedagogical purposes. But while a simple 
definition may be easy to impart and easy to retain, it may be more difficult 
to explain than a longer but more explicit definition. My own personal opin- 
ion is that the words “domino rationabiliter invito” give the definition a 
precision which it would otherwise lack. Everyone admits that taking 
from another in extreme need would not be classified as theft. Yet such 
taking is not clearly excluded by the Thomistic definition. The added 
words “domino rationabiliter invito” make allowance for such a case. Fr. 
Bender maintains that the case of extreme need is provided for in the word 
“alienae.” In extreme need the goods taken cannot be said to belong to 
another. Even if one were to grant this, I think the whole notion is much 
more clearly expressed in the added phrase. Moreover, I am not sure that 
the term “alienae” does not apply to the goods until the one in extreme need 
actually occupies them. It applies at least in the sense that until such occu- 
pation they are not “propriae.” Moreover, in those cases where borrowing 
would be sufficient to relieve extreme need, the goods would remain “alienae” 
even after occupation. 

A more difficult problem than the definition of stealing is the determina- 
tion of the absolutely grave sum. It is comparatively easy to determine what 
would be considered a serious loss to the individual. The same can hardly be 
said of damage to the common good or to society. Yet it is obvious to 
everyone that some norm must be established. The relative norm would 
protect the individual against serious damage but it would not protect 


16 “Purti definitio,” Angelicum 32 (Jan.-Mar., 1955) 21-34. 
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society. Some absolute sum must be established which would cover those 
cases where the individual because of his wealth would not suffer serious 
harm but the community would, because of loss of respect for property 
rights. 

But it is not easy to establish a norm for determining this sum. For many 
years moralists tried to express it in money values but the instability of 
these values led some moralists to look for some more stable norm. After 
the first World War Vermeersch discovered that the sum accepted by 
moralists (100 gold lire) was equivalent to the month’s wages of a working- 
man.” He thought that this norm would serve as a more permanent measure 
of the absolutely grave sum. Subsequent events however showed that even 
this norm was not reliable. The wages of the workingman did not follow the 
fluctuations in the value of money. As a result, in 1926 Arendt argued for 
a new norm—the weekly wages of a favored worker.* He found by com- 
parison that this wage was equivalent to the amount moralists had main- 
tained over the centuries to be the absolutely grave sum. Yet, since the 
relationship between the workingman’s wages and the absolutely grave sum 
is merely coincidental and there is no intrinsic reason why the wages of a 
workingman over any period of time should constitute the absolutely grave 
sum, these wages remain a somewhat uncertain norm. 

American moralists are still inclined to follow Arendt’s norm, setting 
the absolutely grave sum roughly at about $75. Moralists in other countries 
are proposing other norms. A. Boschi, S.J., for instance, feels that Ver- 
meersch’s norm applies more accurately to Italy. He sets the absolutely 
grave sum at the workingman’s monthly wages, 50,000 lire ($75-80). Another 
writer in Perfice munus, however, considers Boschi’s norm too liberal.” 
Estimating the pre-war 100 gold lire in the buying power of present-day 
lire, he arrives at a figure of 30,000 lire. But even this more conservative 
estimate is equivalent to more than two weeks’ wages and so departs from 
both Vermeersch’s and Arendt’s norm. The conclusion to draw from all 
this seems to be that ultimately the estimate of the absolutely grave sum in 
any particular country or area will have to depend on the common opinion 
of moralists in that area. 

Is there a divine precept to work? J. Geraud states the common opinion 
of moralists that the obligation to work does not come directly from divine 

" Theologiae moralis principia, responsa, consilia 2, n. 421 (1921 edition). 

18 J. Arendt, S.J., “La matiére absolument grave dans le vol,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
53 (1926) 123-32. 

19 “Materia grave nel furto,” Perfice munus 29 (1954) 645-49. 


20L. Morstabilini, “Determinazione della materia assolutamente grave nel furto,” 
Perfice munus 30 (Feb. 1955) 89-92. 
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precept but from the duty every man has to preserve his life." Ordinarily 
this will involve the necessity of work. The words of Genesis merely give 
expression to this fact. They do not impose a special obligation. Fr. Geraud 
goes on to say that the obligation to work covers only the necessities of life. 
Man has no obligation to work to provide all the added comforts and con- 
veniences of modern life. Far from being of obligation such pursuit of comfort 
can actually be detrimental to the spiritual life. Hence the divine precept 
to rest rather than to work. 

Moralists ordinarily do not say much more on the subject of work except 
that in practice most people will have an obligation to work. In a series of 
two articles H. Rondet, S.J., pursues a theology of work.” Where does 
work fit into the divine plan? Is it no more than a necessary evil consequent 
upon original sin? From a study of Christian sources Fr. Rondet finds that 
the Christian concept of work differs from the pagan concept. For the 
Christian work is creative, a participation of man in the divine work. Only 
the pain of work is the result of original sin. A further pursuit of this theology 
of work would seem to be a fertile field for profitable study. 

The necessity to work implies the right to work. This right in modern 
times will ordinarily mean the right to a job, the right to gainful employment, 
since such employment is the only means which many have of supporting 
themselves. This right obviously does not imply a corresponding obligation 
in justice on any particular employer. It does mean that no one may be 
unjustly interfered with in seeking or retaining gainful employment. 

A current controversy has to do with the union-shop demand. Is it an 
unjust interference with the right to work? Eighteen States have already 
passed right-to-work laws and twelve more States are currently considering 
such bills.* They all have this in cornmon—they outlaw the union-shop 
clause in labor contracts and establish the freedom of the worker regarding 
union membership. Such legislation seems clearly to regard the union-shop 
demand as unjust interference with the right to work. 

These laws have been roundly condemned by William J. Kelly, O.M.L, 
who sees in them an attack on union security.* This view is supported by 
Leo C. Brown, S.J., who argues that the union shop can be necessary for 
union security.** The turnover of employees in some industries is so rapid 


1 “Y 4-t-il un précepte divin du travail,” L’Ami du clergé 65 (Mar. 13, 1955) 167-69. 

# “Eléments pour une théologie du travail,” Nouvelle revue théologique 87 (Jan., 1955) 
27-48; Feb., 1955, 122-43. 

Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., ““What’s Happening to Right-to-Work Laws?” America 
93 (May 7, 1955) 149-50. 

™ “Right to Work Laws: A Moral Study,” Machinist 9 (Nov. 18, 1954) 4-5. 

% “Right to Work Laws,” Social Order 5 (Mar., 1955) 99-104. 
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that the union could not otherwise maintain its membership, with the con- 
sequence that it could not function effectively. 

For those who maintain a moral obligation to join a labor union, the 
union-shop demand obviously involves no injustice. But even apart from 
any moral obligation to join a union, it is not clear to me that a union-shop 
demand would constitute unjust interference with the workingman’s rights, 
except, perhaps, in the case of a corrupt union. If a union is securing benefits 
for the working man in a particular industry, I do not see why membership 
in the union cannot be made a condition for continuing to work in that 
particular industry. So it is not clear to me that the union-shop demand is 
unjust or consequently that right-to-work laws are necessary to protect the 
worker. I can understand, too, how in some areas or industries outlawing the 
union shop would be tantamount to outlawing the union itself. 

On the other hand, granting a virtual monopoly to a union may not be 
altogether desirable. The union that has to go out after its members will 
make sure that it has sornething to offer them. But the union with a cap- 
tive membership can readily degenerate and divert its attention to activities 
not directed to the welfare of the worker. My own conclusion would be that 
the union shop is desirable when and if it is the only means of achieving 
union security and effectiveness. 

The subject of labor organization is also treated in an article by G. 
Gundlach, S.J.** The article gives a general view of papal doctrine on the 
nature and scope of labor organization. One point he brings out is worthy 
of note. It is a mistake to conclude that what is good for labor in one country 
is good everywhere. After the last war the military government, particularly 
the Americans, promoted the single union in Italy. This meant bringing 
Communists, Socialists, and Catholics into one organization. The result was 
chaos and the attempt failed completely but not before much damage was 
done. The single union worked in this country, so it was concluded that it 
would work in Italy, even though Italian traditions were against it. 

Another much discussed question in the field of labor during the past six 
months has been the guaranteed annual wage. I do not think that any 
obligation in commutative justice could be established in regard to such a 
guarantee but it certainly seems to be a legitimate bargaining point for a 
union contract. In fact, it may fall into the category of those things which 
the conditions of modern society make advisable. The wage contract is 

meant to give the workingman a type of security and a steady income which 
an owner does not enjoy. It is in exchange for such benefits that the laboring 


*6“Toctrina pontificia de syndicatu operariorum,” Periodica 44 (Mar. 15, 1955) 
5-17. 
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man accepts the conditions of labor. But the conditions of modern industry 
with its periods of unemployment remove some of that security. The guar. 
anteed annual wage will help to restore the workingman’s security and make 
the labor contract a dependable source of income. Whether industry can 
carry the burden of guaranteed wages is a question which only time cap 
answer. Social Order carries two timely articles on the subject, one by 
Francis Corrigan, S.J.,” the other by Joseph Becker, S.J.% Fr. Becker makes 
a very complete study of the pros and cons of GAW. 

The question of paying taxes has always been a vexing one for moral 
theologians. What is the obligation to pay taxes? The big problem in this 
country concerns the income tax. The question of obligation to pay such 
taxes cannot be answered until it is broken down into two further questions; 
Is the tax law, at least the amount, just? Is there a moral or merely a penal 
obligation to pay just taxes? If the tax laws are unjust, no one has any 
obligation to pay them. If there is merely a penal obligation to pay just 
taxes, one will not commit a sin by not paying them. This does not mean that 
one is free in regard to such taxes. One cannot take the attitude toward just 
taxes that would be proper in regard to unjust taxes, even though the obli- 
gation to pay such taxes may be merely penal. One may defend himself 
against unjust taxes. But everyone agrees that no one has a right to defend 
himself against a just law, even though of a purely penal nature. 

Philip Land, S.J., discusses the problem of evading taxes.” He argues 
that since the legislative and executive parts of our government make a 
prudential judgment in setting the budget, the best judgment that can be 
made under the circumstances, the tax law to meet the budget must be 
considered just. And since it is just, there is a moral obligation to pay it. 
Fr. Land does not accept the penal law theory. He maintains that moral 
obligation even in positive legislation arises “from the necessary connection 
of the line of conduct required by law and the achievement of the common 
good.” 

Fr. Land’s arguments to show the justice of our tax laws are certainly 
persuasive, but I feel that he was taking on more of a burden than necessary 
in attacking the theory of penal law. Even if one granted the theory, he 
might still deny its application to tax laws. This would be difficult enough to 
show but not as difficult as an attempt to disprove the whole theory of 
penal law. 

" “The Big GAW Debate,” Social Order 5 (April, 1955) 155-58. 

% “G.A.W. for Auto Workers,” Social Order 5 (June, 1955) 255-64. 


% “Evading Taxes,” Social Order 5 (Mar., 1955) 121-25; “A Note on Tax Obligations,” 
June, 1955, 276-77. 
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Against the theory of penal law Fr. Land appeals to the “necessary 
connection” between the act prescribed and the common good. This rela- 
tionship involves moral obligation. I think a distinction should be made 
here. There is a necessary connection between an act prescribed by positive 
law and the common good in this sense, that the act must contribute to the 
common good. Otherwise the law would be unjust. But there is no necessary 
connection in the sense that the act must be necessary for the common good. 
If this were true, every obligation would be from the natural law. This would 
militate not only against the concept of penal law but against the whole 
concept of positive law obligation. 

There are certainly some actions which are necessary for the common 
good independently of any positive legislation. But there are other actions 
for which no natural law obligation can be found. A clear instance in eccle- 
siastical legislation would be the matter of drinking water in connection with 
the Eucharistic fast. Previously it was a mortal sin to drink water before 
going to Communion. Now it is allowed. As far as the nature of things 
goes, there are reasons for and against drinking water before going to 
Communion. But none of them are such as to impose an obligation. Inde- 
pendently of positive legislation there would be no obligation to abstain 
from water before receiving Communion. The same is true in civil law. 
Let us suppose that the town authorities decide to build a swimming pool. 
They tax the citizens to defray the expenses of building the pool. Once the 
authorities have legislated the taxes, there is an obligation on the part of 
the citizens to pay them. But who would urge an obligation to contribute to 
such a project independently of positive legislation? The obligation in cases 
of this kind depends on positive legislation rather than any natural necessity 
for the common good. 

And there are those who maintain that if it is up to the reasonable will 
of the legislator to impose an obligation, it is also up to him to decide what 
kind of obligation to impose, that is, a serious, slight, or merely penal 
obligation. And the arguments are such that it is difficult to deny their 
force. 

But even granting the penal law theory, it might still be open to question 
whether tax laws fall into this category. There are strong arguments to 
show that such laws bind in virtue of legal justice. Nevertheless, a respected 
body of opinion maintains that the obligation in this country is merely 
penal. Granted this opinion, though one should certainly urge people to pay 
their taxes, an obligation under pain of sin or a consequent refusal of absolu- 
tion would be out of place, unless perhaps a penitent refused to pay any 
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taxes at all. In this latter case it is difficult to see how one could avoid a 
violation of natural legal justice. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


How significant is a good intention in an action which effects the loss of 
one’s own life? L. L. McReavy comments on answers to two cases given by 
Arnold Lunn in a Catholic newspaper.*® The first case concerns an injured 
member of a polar expedition who leaves his companions in order not to 
reduce their already slender chances of getting back to their base alive. For 
the injured member this means certain death. Lunn exonerates him from the 
charge of suicide because “‘it is the intention that counts.” 

Fr. McReavy agrees with the solution and observes that the reason given 
is correct in context but cautions against establishing it as a general rule. 
The caution is worth noting and emphasizing. A good intention will never 
justify a bad act. Neither will it justify an indifferent act with a bad effect 
unless the good to be achieved balances the expected damage. For instance, 
the intention to save a child’s life would not make it permissible for a bus 
driver to carry a bus load of passengers over a cliff. But popular morality 
tends to be intentional rather than objective. It is difficult, for instance, 
for the popular mind to arrive at a correct solution of the second case pre- 
sented to Lunn for solution. The case concerns an agent in enemy territory 
who takes a lethal dose of poison to avoid being tortured into giving informa- 
tion to the enemy. Lunn correctly classifies it as suicide. The popular mind 
would tend to consider it an act of heroic self-sacrifice. 

Curiously enough, Lunn holds out the mercy of God to such a person, 
and apparently, even though subjectively guilty. If the agent were subjec- 
tively guilty and remained impenitent to the end, there would clearly be 
no place for divine mercy. But in many instances subjective guilt would be 
mitigated or completely absent because of a lack of deliberation or even 
invincible ignorance on the part of the victim. 

In connection with suicide, an article in the American Sociological Review 
carries some revealing statistics on suicides attempted or committed in the 
Seattle area over a period of four years.*' Statistics showed that there were 
64.3 suicides (per 100,000) among divorced persons and only 19.5 among the 
married. There were 110.7 attempted suicides among divorced persons and 
47.9 among married persons. The number of completed and attempted 
suicides was just about the same for men and women but the men were more 

% Clergy Review 40 (Mar., 1955) 170-74. 


%C, F. Schmid and M. D. Van Arsdol, Jr., “Completed and Attempted Suicides,” 
American Sociological Review 20 (June, 1955) 273-83. 
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successful. Figures of this kind seem to indicate that the trials of married 
life are not as fatal as the attempt to escape them. 

The obligation to use extraordinary means to preserve life is the subject 
of an article by John C. Ford, S.J.** Must blood transfusions be considered 
ordinary means with the consequence that refusal to allow them by Jehovah’s 
Witnesses must be classified as objectively wrong? Most theologians would 
consider blood transfusions an ordinary means, at least in cities where blood 
is easily available. But is a blood transfusion an ordinary means for a 
person who is convinced on religious grounds that such a transfusion is an 
offense against the law of God? Fr. Ford maintains that the person’s mis- 
taken frame of mind makes the transfusion for him an extraordinary means. 
And since it would be an extraordinary means for the patient, the doctor 
would not be obliged to give it to him. 

Fr. Ford argues that the same cannot be said for children. For them the 
transfusion must be considered an ordinary means. The objections of 
parents, however, will often be an excusing cause for the doctor unless a 
court order gives him protection. He also holds that the state would be 
exceeding its authority in forcing a transfusion on an adult. But it would 
be within its rights in demanding it for a child even against the wishes of 
the parents. The child has a certain right to life whatever the erroneous 
beliefs of the parents. 

I think everyone will agree with Fr. Ford that a sincere Jehovah’s Witness 
is not subjectively guilty of wrongdoing in refusing a transfusion. But I 
prefer a second explanation offered by him to support his conclusion. I 
would rather consider the transfusion an ordinary means and excuse the 
patient on the basis of invincible ignorance. The Witness does not regard 
the transfusion as an extraordinary means, that is, one which he may use 
but is not obliged to use. He regards it as an illicit means which he may not 
use at all. Even if the Witness regarded it as an extraordinary means, I 
would not like to admit that his mistaken frame of mind actually makes it 
such. Although good moralists allow it, I am reluctant to let the distinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary means rest on subjective dispositions, 
especially on an erroneous conscience. I would rather say that such people 
are not responsible either because of overwhelming emotions or because 
of an erroneous conscience. 

The morality of giving blood to another finds no dissenting voice among 
moralists. Indeed, it is so taken for granted that, as mentioned above, a 
transfusion is considered an ordinary, and therefore an obligatory, means 


# “The Refusal of Blood Transfusions by Jehovah’s Witnesses,” Linacre Quarterly 
22 (Feb., 1955) 3-10; May, 1955, 41-50. 
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of preserving life and health. Under certain circumstances, therefore, one 
might even be obliged in charity to donate blood to another. The same 
agreement among moralists does not extend to donating a member or an 
organ to another. There are those who hold that, far from being an ordinary 
or even an extraordinary means to preserve life, an organic transplantation 
from a live donor is an illicit means. This subject of organic transplantation 
has received much attention in recent issues of European clerical journals. 
The discussion received its impetus from an article by A. Bongiovanni in 
Perfice munus.® 

Fr. Bongiovanni allows organic transplantation where it will not deprive 
the donor of the function involved, that is, where the organ is bilateral. 
Permitting such transplantations also are J. Geraud,™ if the operation 
involves no risk and there is a proportionately grave reason; A. Gennaro,*® 
if it does not involve loss of the function to the donor; and L. Babbini with 
the same qualification.** Opposed to it are T. Goffi,” L. Bender,*® and G. 
Borg.” The subject is also thoroughly discussed in a book by Julian Pareda, 
S.J., but he concludes his study without declaring himself for either opinion.” 

The secular press for the past few years has been carrying reports of 
so-called changes of sex. M. Campo, S.J., takes up the subject briefly in Sal 
terrae but unfortunately does no more than lay down the general principles 
governing mutilation and then goes on to discuss two problems arising 
from a spontaneous sex change mentioned by Lugo.“' The one concerns a 
priest, the other a married person, whose sex changed spontaneously. Lugo 
argues that the priest would retain the sacerdotal character but would not 
be able to exercise orders validly. He maintains also that a marriage in 
which one of the parties changed sex would be dissolved. 

Such cases are, of course, purely speculative. To my knowledge no spon- 


“Tel trapianto d’un membro,” Perfice munus 29 (Dec., 1954) 696-702. 

*“Peut-on donner un oeil pour soigner un aveugle?” L’Ami du clergé 65 (Mar. 13, 
1955) 167. 

% “Te mutilazione,” Perfice munus 30 (Apr., 1955) 208. 

36 “‘Moralité del trapianto di un organo pari,” Palestra del clero 34 (Apr. 15, 1955) 
359-61. 

* “Moralit4 del trapianto di un membro umano,” Palestra del clero 34 (May 15, 1955) 
469-70. 

%“T] trapianto d’un membro dal punto di vista morale,” Perfice munus 30 (Apr., 
1955) 209-14. 

% “Del trapianto d’un membro,” Perfice munus 30 (Mar., 1955) 164-67. 

“Cf. M. Campo, S.J., “La mutilaci6n y el transplante de organos,” Sal terrae 43 
(Mar., 1955) 145-47. 

4t “Cambio de sexo,” Sal terrae 43 (Jan., 1955) 31-32; ‘Cambio de sexo, algunos proble- 
mas morales,”” May, 1955, 284-87. 
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taneous change of sex has ever occurred nor has any such change been 
effected medically or surgically. Sex depends fundamentally on the nature 
of the gonads, that is, whether they contain ovarian or testicular tissue. 
Changing sex would involve removing the gonads of one sex and replacing 
them with those of the opposite sex. I have never heard that this has ever 
been attempted. Obviously, such an attempt, even if it were surgically 
feasible, would be morally inadmissible. 

But the expression “to change sex” has been used somewhat loosely of 
certain medical and surgical procedures aimed at removing or altering sex 
organs and/or changing sex characteristics. In such procedures, however, 
no real change of sex takes place. The liceity of such procedures will depend 
on the nature of the case. If the proper precautions were taken to avoid error, 
there would be no moral objection to an attempt to determine the dominant 
sex of an hermaphrodite (an individual with gonadal tissue of both sexes) 
and a consequent removal of the gonadal tissue of the opposite sex. Neither 
would there be any objection to an attempt to correct the sex of a pseudo- 
hermaphrodite (an individual with gonadal tissue of one sex but with 
other genitalia or secondary characteristics to varying degrees of the opposite 
sex) by suppressing the secondary characteristics of the opposite sex and 
reconstructing the other genitalia to correspond with the sex of the gonads. 
Such procedures would involve nothing more than a return to normalcy and 
as such would be morally unobjectionable. 

But it would be certainly illicit to tamper with the sexual organs of a 
physiologically normal individual to adjust them to a psychological ab- 
normality such as transvestism or homosexuality. Such surgery or treatment, 
besides being contrary to nature, would lead either the individual himself 
or others into error regarding his true sex. And even if the intention of such 
a person were presumed good, it would increase the danger of unnatural vice 
and invalid marriage unions. 

At least one of the cases reported in the secular press concerned a physio- 
logically normal individual who insisted that he was a female who had been 
given a male body by accident. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association carries a study of the psychological factors prevailing in such 
men seeking sex transformation.“ The article deals only with individuals 
who are physiologically normal males but who claim they are psychologically 
female. The existence of such individuals opens up the whole question of 

Cf. Journal of the American Medical Association 153 (May 30, 1953) 391. 

* F. G. Worden, M.D., and J. T. Marsh, Ph.D., “Psychological Factors in Men Seeking 
Sex Transformation,” Journal of the American Medical Association 157 (Apr. 9, 1955) 
1292-98. 
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how individuals get their sense of being male or female. It seems that it is 
not just a function of a biological, endocrine, or other factor but a complex 
biological and psychological process involving a tremendous amount of 
learning in the early years. 

The authors of the article found that the patients they studied, though 
they wanted to be female, had only a very superficial concept of what a 
woman is. Their conclusion was that the psychological problems of such 
patients do not refer merely to sex but pervade the whole personality. It 
would be unlikely therefore that they could be soived by tampering with the 
sex organs. The study seems to indicate, then, that such tampering, besides 
being immoral, is also futile. 

Another problem connected with sex is that of sterilization. Aidan Carr, 
O.F.M.Conv., discusses a Maryland court case where sterilization of a 
mentally deranged woman was ordered by the judge.“ Since Maryland has 
no sterilization law, the judge took advantage of a provision that the court 
should have full power to take care of persons non compotes mentis. Steri- 
lization was considered a fulfillment of the court’s duties of caring for such 
a person. Fr. Carr also cites an article in Time which revealed “an alarming 
growth among American men in some areas, especially in the midwest, of 
vasectomy.” He feels that both of these items indicate a growing trend 
toward legal and social acceptance of sterilization. 

The Maryland court case is certainly regrettable but I am afraid it is a 
little late to speak of legalized sterilization as a new threat when twenty- 
eight states already have sterilization laws. On the other hand, I find it 
hard to believe that sterilization will ever become very acceptable to males. 
The male of the species is normally reluctant to have its masculinity tam- 
pered with, even to the extent of vasectomy. Moreover, I am given to under- 
stand that good urologists are usually reluctant to perform contraceptive 
vasectomies. Besides the legal liability connected with such surgery, there 
are the post-operative complaints of a psychological nature ranging from 
impotency to abdominal pains which bring many of these individuals back 
to the doctor’s office with a request to reverse the procedure. 

Contraceptive sterilization is much more acceptable to women than to 
men. It is, of course, just as illicit for women and without exception. But 
wherever another pregnancy would be dangerous, a large sector of the 
medical profession would consider sterilization medically indicated. Up 
to the present time even multiparity has been considered an indication for 
sterilization. In a report on 1830 cases of tubal sterilization by Harry 


“ “Sterilization: New Threat to the Natural Law,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 
(Mar., 1955) 467-70. 
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Prystowsky, M.D., and N. J. Eastman, M.D., it was discovered that the 
highest number (33.3%) were indicated by multiparity alone.** The number 
of 8 children was used as a norm because maternal mortality was thought to 
rise sharply after the eighth child. But while the report reveals a situation 
in the medical world which is deplorable from a moral standpoint, it presents 
a conclusion which is quite gratifying. The study showed that the hazards 
of the sterilizing procedure were such that they approximated those imposed 
by undisturbed fertility and that sterilization because of multiparity alone 
cannot be justified on medical grounds. 

As is true generally in dealing with moral problems, the morality of some 
cases of sterilization can be clearly discerned. Other cases are open to dis- 
cussion, and in such cases it frequently happens that solid arguments can be 
advanced to support opposite opinions. All moralists would agree, for 
instance, that it is wrong to sterilize a woman whose heart condition makes 
it dangerous to have another pregnancy. This is obviously a direct steriliza- 
tion. Moralists in general would agree also that it would be permitted to 
remove a cancerous uterus. This would clearly be classified as a licit indirect 
sterilization. In the first case the threat to the woman’s life is from another 
pregnancy. In the second it is from the uterus itself. But what of the case 
where there is a pathological condition in the uterus itself which, however, 
will constitute a threat only in case of pregnancy. This case falls somewhere 
in between the two cases mentioned above. It is verified in the scarred 
uterus which has been so weakened by previous caesareans that it cannot 
carry another pregnancy. In a recent book on medical ethics Jules Paquin, 
§.J., allows a hysterectomy in this case.** In so doing he is following Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., and John C. Ford, S.J., who also allow the removal of a badly 
scarred uterus.” Regatillo-Zalba would seem to allow it, though they feel 
that the opposite opinion is more probable.“ Entirely opposed to it is 
Edwin F. Healy, S.J., who argues that the opinion allowing hysterectomy 
in this case has no intrinsic probability.” 

I am in favor of the opinion which allows a hysterectomy in this case. 
It seems clear to me that a uterus which is so damaged that it cannot function 


45 “Puerperal Tubal Sterilization,” Journal of the American Medical Association 159 
(June 11, 1955) 463-68. 

6 Jules Paquin, S.J., Morale et médicine (Montreal: Comité des Hépitaux de Québec, 
1955) p. 261. 

“ “Notes on Moral Theology,” THEOLOGIcAL StupteEs 15 (Mar., 1954) 71. 

 E. F. Regatillo, S.J., and M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae moralis summa 2 (Madrid: Biblio- 
teca de Autores Cristianos, 1953) 265; cf. also Sal terrae 42 (July, 1954) 364-66. 

© Quaestio hodierna de mutilatione, Analecta Gregoriana, Series Facultatis Theologicae, 
68 (1954) 437-40. 
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adequately must be considered in a serious pathological condition. And the 


pathology is just as real in the non-gravid as in the gravid uterus, though 


it is true that the danger of death accompanies only the latter. 

I do not see, first of all, why a hysterectomy in this case must be considered 
a direct sterilization. To my mind it is no more directed at preventing a 
pregnancy than the removal of a gravid uterus about to rupture is directed 
at removing a pregnancy. The reason that justifies both is the pathological 
condition of the organ. It is true that danger of death is present in the case 
of the gravid uterus. But this is required to provide a sufficient reason to 
balance the loss of the fetus. Why should it be demanded where there is 
no fetus in the balance? Moreover, even if it were demanded and lacking, 
the subsequent sterilization would not necessarily be direct. The operation 
would be illicit, but because of a lack of sufficient reason, not because it 
constituted direct sterilization. But to my mind there is sufficient reason 
in a pathological condition which so incapacitates the faculty that it is not 
adequate to its primary function. 

To clarify, let us suppose that some other organ, e.g., an appendix or a 
gall bladder, was not functioning but would cause no danger to the patient 
unless she became pregnant. Would anyone demand that she retain the 
organ or maintain that there would be no sufficient reason for removing 
it until it actually brought on the danger? I think everyone would agree 
that it would be advisable, perhaps even obligatory, to have the organ 
removed before the danger occurred. Nor would anyone suggest abstinence 
as a necessary alternative. Now the fact that the organ in question is the 
uterus itself does not to my mind change the nature of the case. It is an organ 
which is incapacitated. It is an organ which will not cause danger except in 
case of pregnancy. And the aliernative’ is abstinence. I do not see why the 
solution to the case should not be the same. The fact that removing the 
organ results in sterility is to my mind incidental. 


SOME PRECEPTS 


The problem of supporting functions in aid of Protestant churches comes 
up frequently in this country. J. McCarthy discusses a case concerned with 
such support in Ireland.®° The case has to do with joining what is known as 
a silver circle. Each subscriber pays a shilling a week and participates in a 
weekly drawing of prizes. The purpose of the circle is to provide funds for 
the maintenance of a Protestant church. 

Fr. McCarthy concludes that the cooperation in this case is material and 
remote. As a rule for such cooperation he proposes that “Catholics may 


§ Irish Ecclesiastical Record 83 (Apr., 1955) 279-82. 
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lawfully cooperate in these functions where failure to do so would upset the 
harmonious relations and mutual good will which exist in the community.” 
A rule like this should not be overlooked. Harmony in a community can at 
times be disturbed by too strict an approach to such cooperation. And 
frequently it is the Church that suffers in the long run. 

J. Geraud in L’Ami du clergé takes up the question of servile work." He 
makes some rather significant observations on the nature of the law. Its 
purpose is to provide the proper atmosphere for the religious observance of 
Sunday. The repose is a means, not an end. The purpose of the law does not 
change over the centuries but the means of achieving it have changed in 
the past and will continue to change in relation to social changes. Priests and 
moralists should neither promote nor inhibit this change. They will merely 
direct it in such a way that the purpose of the law will be achieved. Custom 
will play an important part in bringing about this adjustment to social 
change. 

The importance of adjusting the Sunday observance to social changes is 
something which I think needs to be stressed today. My own view, which is 
certainly not original, is that Sunday observance excludes in general what 
would make Sunday just another day of the week. In modern times this 
means chiefly the work of making a living. I think that this work of making 
a living is the modern equivalent of servile work. It is the daily struggle 
for survival, or perhaps the daily pursuit of the good life, that absorbs a 
man’s interest and, if uninterrupted, distracts him completely from ul- 
timates. It is this preoccupation which to my mind the Sunday rest is 
meant to interrupt. Consequently, in modern times it does not seem that 
what a man does is as important in determining his Sunday obligation as 
why he does it. I do not see why what is done for recreation or exercise, even 
though it might coincide with a speculative concept of servile work, should 
be forbidden any more than games or calisthenics. As long as it does not 
represent continued preoccupation with the work of making a living, I do 
not think it should be considered servile work today. Scholastic endeavors 
to achieve a philosophical concept of servile work have actually arrested 
the development of a notion which, as Fr. Geraud says, should adjust 
itself to social changes. 

In practice, I think the best approach to take to the Sunday observance 
today is to make sure that what is done, unless it can be classified as intel- 
lectual or artistic work, does not represent a continuation of the week’s 
pursuit of a livelihood. Once that is determined, the important element to 


5 1’Ami du clergé 65 (Mar. 13, 1955) 169. 
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be considered is that of scandal. The lack of scandal in the ordinary com- 
munity will be a practical indication of a customary practice. 

The laws of fast and abstinence give rise to many practical cases. J. J. 
Danagher, C.M., considers the case of a person who omits either breakfast 
or lunch, takes his full meal in the evening and then a late snack at a party.® 
While recommending that such a person take his full meal at noon and delay 
his evening collation, he allows the above arrangement if there is some 
reason for it. The fact that one is going out in the evening and expects to be 
served a light snack is accepted as a sufficient reason. I think that moralists 
would agree with this solution, with the provision, of course, that scandal 
be avoided. 


SACRAMENTS 


A priest may not baptize an infant unless there is reasonable hope that 
the child will be raised Catholic. J. Marbach is asked about baptizing the 
child of Catholic parents living in civil union who refuse to have their 
marriage regularized.* May the pastor refuse baptism on the score of their 
marriage status? Fr. Marbach answers that as long as they promise to 
raise the child as a Catholic and their promise seems sincere the pastor 
should baptize the child. But since the occasion of baptism frequently offers 
an opportunity to regularize such marriages, he suggests that a question be 
put to parents about their marital status almost as one of the routine ques- 
tions asked at baptism. 

The insertion of parents’ names in the baptismal register offers a problem 
in some cases. W. Conway discusses a case in which a child was born to a 
woman four and a half months after marriage.“ The husband denies pa- 
ternity and refuses to have his name inserted in the baptismal register. 
The pastor accedes to his wishes. Fr. Conway points out that the pastor 
acted correctly. There is a presumption of paternity only if the birth occurs 
more than six months after marriage or less than ten months after separation, 
e.g., by death. Before six months, therefore, the word of the husband suffices. 
After that time he would have to prove non-paternity; his word would not 
suffice. 

What about adopted children? Is it permissible to insert the names of the 
adoptive parents in the register? L. L. McReavy answers that if the adopted 
child is presented for baptism the names of the true parents should be 

% Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (June, 1955) 792-96. 


53 Priest 11 (Mar., 1955) 224~-25. 
* Trish Ecclesiastical Record 83 (June, 1955) 450-52. 
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inserted in the register.®® If the name of the true parent or parents is not 
known, the child must be registered as “filius patris ignoti’”’ or “parentum 
ignotorum.” But the names of the adoptive parents should be added in a 
marginal note. If it is vouched for, the legitimacy of the child should also be 
noted. If the child is adopted after baptism, the register may not be altered 
regarding the child’s parentage but its new name and that of the adoptive 
parents should be added. Fr. McReavy goes on to say that at times an ex- 
cerpt from the register will suffice for a baptismal certificate. When this is 
allowed, the illegitimacy or real parentage of the child may be concealed. 
The frequency of adoption during recent years makes this information very 
practical. 

Is there a valia sacrifice where there is only one valid consecration? 
A. Michel denies the validity uf 2vch 2 Mass.®* This is the common opinion. 
But there are some authors who allow the validity of the sacrifice in such 
a case. The practical question concerns the Mass said for a stipend intention. 
Has the priest fulfilled his obligation? Michel answers no. Regatillo and 
others, relying on the opinion which allows the validity of such a sacrifice, 
would urge the priest to say another Mass but would not feel justified in 
obliging him to do so. 

Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., considers the obligation to have a server for 
Mass.” After listing the four cases mentioned in the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments in which a priest without an indult 
would be allowed to say Mass without a server, he concludes that the 
priest’s private devotion would not be sufficient. In an article published a 
few years back, Gerald Kelly, S.J., after a study of the same Instruction, 
concluded that the Mass devotionis causa could be allowed if the priest’s 
devotion were such that omitting the Mass would be a serious inconvenience 
to him.®® This would be true of the priest who says Mass every day, even 
when it involves considerable inconvenience. It would not be true of the 
priest who would omit Mass on the slightest pretext. 

The pastor has the obligation of seeing that children do not receive their 
first Communion before they are properly disposed or prepared. What 
about children who do not go to Mass? L. L. McReavy feels that no general 
answer can be given to this question.” The only grounds on which they 


55 Clergy Review 40 (Apr., 1955) 230-33. See also Msgr. E. Robert Arthur, “Baptismal 
Certificates for Adopted Children,” Jurist 13 (1953) 57-79. 

56 1’ Ami du clergé 65 (Jan. 13, 1955) 23-24; Apr. 14, 1955, 230-33. 

5 American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (Feb., 1955) 121. 

58 “Mass without a Server,” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 11 (1950) 577-83. 

5° Clergy Review 40 (May, 1955) 287-90. 
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might be excluded would be a lack of the gustus necessary or the required 
dispositions. In this connection it might be well to remember that failure 
to attend Mass on Sunday is frequently the parents’ rather than the child’s 
fault. 

Fr. McReavy also takes up the question of going to Communion in fixed 
order. The case concerns a boarding school where the local superior 
wishes to introduce the custom of going to Communion row by row. It is 
to be understood, of course, that no boy need communicate on any particular 
morning unless he wants to do so. Fr. McReavy answers that, unless the 
superior has received some directive from the Ordinary, it is up to his or 
her prudence to make the decision. 

A custom of this kind would create a problem especially where the 
reception of Communion, though not of obligation, is practically unanimous. 
If a substantial portion of the community is not receiving, there may be 
little or no embarrassment in abstaining even though the communicants 
leave the pews row by row. But as the reception of Communion becomes 
more universal, the danger of embarrassment increases. Although one likes 
to see an orderly approach to the altar rail, there is a point where such 
order becomes a serious handicap to the person who for one reason or another 
must abstain. Even without such order, where everyone else is receiving 
it is difficult to remain anonymous, especially in a small community. A 
fixed order adds to the difficulty. It seems to me that one who is promoting 
daily Communion should be willing to sacrifice a certain amount of order 
to protect the anonymity of those who abstain. Needless to say, the greater 
the danger of embarrassment in abstaining, the more urgent the recom- 
mendation of the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments to have a confessor 
easily accessible at Mass time.* 

May one offer his Communion for others? This question comes up in 
connection with religious institutes and other pious organizations whose 
members are obliged to offer Masses and Communions for specified inten- 
tions. J. McCarthy responds that the Communion itself may not be offered 
for others.” Like food for the body, Communion can benefit only the one 
who receives it. But the act of receiving Holy Communion is an act of 
supreme worship and like other supernatural acts has value ex opere oper- 
antis. This value, whether it be meritorious, impetratory, or satisfactory, 
may be offered for others. It is only to this value that the obligation from 
rule extends. 

* Clergy Review 40 (May, 1955) 290-91. 

Cf. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., Canon Law Digest 2, 213. 

® Irish Ecclesiastical Record 83 (Mar., 1955) 201-64. 
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The recent legislation on the Eucharistic fast still occupies the attention 
of moralists and canonists in clerical periodicals. John J. Reed, S.J., has 
written a very scholarly article dealing with select questions pertaining to 
the legislation.* Father Reed argues that the wording of the Constitution 
excludes an extensive but not a broad interpretation of the norms. An 
extensive interpretation would go beyond the meaning of the words. The 
broad interpretation stays within the proper meaning of the words but 
includes the fullest significance of such wording. 

He argues also that the fulfillment of the objective condition suffices not 
only for the priest in special circumstances but also for the non-priest. A 
personal inconvenience, therefore, is not required to qualify for the dis- 
pensation.“ He goes on to defend the position that the confessor need not 
give his advice personally but may do so by mail, telephone, or through a 
third party. In his opinion a person who cannot consult a confessor may go 
to Communion provided he is certain that he has fulfilled the conditions 
for the dispensation and missing Communion would involve some special 
though not necessarily serious inconvenience. These are just a few of the 
questions Fr. Reed discusses. His conclusions can safely be reduced to 
practice. 

Would a priest be allowed to bring Communion to the sick on the occasion 
of an evening Mass? J. Marbach** and Msgr. James Madden® both argue 
that the priest may not do so. They allow it only in the case where the sick 
person has fasted from solids, except medicine, from the previous midnight 
or where he is receiving in the form of Viaticum. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
takes the same position in regard to the faithful where an evening Mass, 
though permitted, was not celebrated.” If they fasted from solids from the 
previous midnight, he would allow them to communicate. He also allows 
the use of epikeia in a case where the people are already congregated in the 
church and the Mass for some reason has been cancelled. Otherwise, the 
priest may not give them Communion in the evening. 


* “Select Questions on the Eucharistic Fast,” THEoLocicaL Stupies 16 (Mar., 1955) 
30-76. 

% His Eminence Cardinal Pizzardo, Secretary of the Holy Office, in a response to the 
Bishop of Faenza dated January 28, 1953, affirmed the obligation of a priest to fast in 
two cases presented by the Bishop to the Holy Office. Both cases concerned a priest in 
special circumstances who fulfilled the objective condition but suffered no personal in- 
convenience (Palesira del clero 34 [Jan. 1, 1955] 27). A private response, of course, does 
not destroy a probable opinion but it does give an indication of the current mind of the 
Holy Office on the matter involved. 

*5 Priest 11 (June, 1955) 488-89. 

% Australasian Catholic Record 33 (Apr., 1955) 134-35. 

* American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (Jan., 1955) 46. 
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The question of generic confession in connection with daily confession 
of devotion is treated by J. Geraud.™ He argues that generic confession is 
doubtfully valid outside a case of necessity; hence it may not be used for 
daily confessions of devotion. I think all moralists would agree that generic 
confessions of devotion should be discouraged, but as far as validity is 
concerned Gerald Kelly, S.J., after a careful study of the whole question, 
came to the following conclusion: 


The generic confession of devotion is, in itself, sufficient for valid absolution. 
The authorities for this view are many and eminent; and their argumentation is 
logical and convincing. Since the negative side has but few defenders, whose ob- 
jections can be satisfactorily answered, it cannot be said to cast a solidly probable 
doubt on the arguments for validity.” 


Evidently, Fr. Geraud is following the opinions of a very small minority. 
If one allows a minority opinion of such weak stature to destroy certitude 
in moral matters, it will be limited to those rare instances in which opinion 
is unanimous. 

Faculties granted in the Code for hearing confessions on board ship were 
extended some years back to air travel. The priest travelling by plane gets 
these faculties automatically provided that he has faculties from his own 
Bishop, etc., according to c. 883, 1. The question arises, what if his faculties 
lapsed on leaving his diocese? W. Conway maintains that as long as he had 
faculties before he left the diocese, he qualifies for the Code faculties.” 
J. J. Danagher, C.M., seems to feel that the priest must actually have 
faculties when he boards the ship or plane in order to qualify for the Code 
faculties.” Fr. Danagher’s opinion is certainly the safer of the two but I 
think that Fr. Conway’s view is sufficiently solid to qualify at least for the 
jurisdiction supplied in probable and positive doubt (c. 209). 

Strangely enough, there is a lot of confusion among the laity regarding 
the resumption of married life by those who have obtained a civil divorce. 
Msgr. James Madden reviews the principles involved in such cases.” The 
civil divorce in no way affects the marriage bond. Consequently, there is 
no reason in ecclesiastical legislation why divorced persons may not resume 
normal married life. In fact, if they are separated without sufficient reason, 


% [Ami du clergé 65 (Mar. 13, 1955) 169-70. 

6 “The Generic Confession of Devotion,” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 6 (1945) 373. 

10 Irish Ecclesiastical Record 83 (June, 1955) 452-54. 

71 “Confessions at Sea and in the Air,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (May, 1955) 
650-55; June, 1955, 740-47. 

73 Australasian Catholic Record 32 (Jan., 1955) 38-40. 
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they not only may but ordinarily should resume their married status. But 
to avoid any scandal of the weak, especially among non-Catholics, arising 
from their civil law status, he recommends that the two parties renew their 
consent formally. And, of course, if a second marriage has been attempted, 
the charge of bigamy will have to be guarded against by obtaining a civil 
divorce from the second party. 


CHASTITY AND MARRIAGE 


The ordinary prelude to modern marriage is company-keeping or so-called 
“going steady.” When this practice is engaged in by those who have hopes 
of getting married within a reasonable period of time it is not only unob- 
jectionable but highly desirable. It offers prospective partners the oppor- 
tunity to foster mutual love and affection as well as the occasion to adjust 
to each other’s personality. It thus gives them the necessary experience to 
make a prudential judgment regarding their ability to live together in 
harmony. But when “going steady” is engaged in by adolescents who be- 
cause of their youth have no prospects of getting married, besides being 
premature and devoid of any intelligent purpose, it also constitutes a danger 
to chastity if continued over any period of time. 

In an article on the subject which appeared in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., asserts that the practice of “going 
steady” among youths with no prospects of marriage is sinful.” He agrees 
with Aertnys-Damen that it is generally a proximate occasion of sin. He 
also maintains that even where there has been no sin in the past and no 
danger of sin in the future, it is still a remote occasion of sin and therefore 
venially sinful. Briefly, then, according to Fr. Connell, “going steady” is 
always sinful; generally a mortal sin; sometimes only venial. 

In this opinion Fr. Connell is following the judgment of European mor- 
alists. These moralists are certainly respected in their field but on this 
particular subject I think it is somewhat risky to rely too much on the 
opinions of moralists living in a different social milieu. Occasions of sin will 
often vary according to time and place. Let me illustrate by an example. 
St. Alphonsus, a moralist of the eighteenth century, proposes the question 
of premarital visits by those who intend to marry.” Roncaglia, another 
moralist of the period, allowed such visits arguing that no one should be 
obliged to marry an unknown person. St. Alphonsus, while admitting the 
cogency of his argument, says that in practice he would not allow such 


73 “Tuyvenile Courtships,” American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (Mar., 1955) 181-90. 
™ Theologia moralis (Gaudé edition) 6, n. 452. 
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couples to visit each other more than once or twice. This conclusion is 
based on practical experience. 

I think everyone would admit that this would be a very severe norm to 
set down in this day and country. It would be a mistake, though, to conclude 
that St. Alphonsus did not know what he was talking about. But what may 
have been true in his day is not necessarily true today. Similarly, what is 
true of European society is not necessarily true of our own. What European 
moralists say about “going steady” does not therefore necessarily apply to 
this country. Anyone who has spent some time in Europe will know that 
there is an entirely different attitude toward social mingling of the sexes in 
adolescence. It is not that human nature differs from place to place but 
rather that, as in the matter of dress, custom frequently reduces danger. 

I would hesitate to label the practice itself as sinful. I think that it can 
be dangerous and should be discouraged but I would prefer to settle the 
question of sin on an individual basis. To my mind there are several good 
reasons for this position. First of all, the term “going steady” is often used 
in a broad sense, as Fr. Connell admits, and not in the restricted sense 
which he condemns. For youngsters who ordinarily do not make distinctions, 
labeling “going steady” as sinful could easily result in false consciences. 
Secondly, to be a proximate occasion of sin, the practice would have to 
result in frequent sin for those who engage in it. I am not prepared to say 
that this is generally the case for the Catholic boy or girl of ordinary virtue. 
As for the rest, I am not sure that the virtue of purity comes off any worse 
in steady company-keeping than in individual dating. Also, as for those 
cases where it must be considered only a remote occasion of sin, there are 
enough moralists who say that one can ignore a remote occasion of sin to 
make it risky to call the practice venially sinful. Finally, I think that we 
moralists at times think that we have solved a problem whenever we can 
label something sinful. This somewhat false security tends to make us 
neglect motivation which might be much more effective. There are many 
reasons against going steady which might be very effective with youth but 
which we tend to overlook or ignore just as soon as the practice can be labeled 
sinful. Even if one agrees with Fr. Connell’s thesis, I think it would be wise 
to put the stress elsewhere. 

Another problem of chastity which harasses youth is that of solitary 
sin. In a series of two articles in the Priest Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., 
treats the whole problem very thoroughly from the viewpoint of a psychi- 
atrist.”> Confessors and spiritual guides dealing with youth will find the 
articles profitable reading. A few points deserve special mention. 


% “The Problem of Masturbation,” Priest 11 (Jan., 1955) 28-32; Feb., 1955, 126-32. 
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Masturbation among very young children (three years old) should not 
be a cause for panic among parents. There is obviously no moral guilt in 
such masturbation. So anything like severe punishment or dire threats is 
completely out of place. Such measures and accompanying displays of 
emotion will only serve to make an unhealthy impression on the child aad 
may well cause trouble later on. But the practice is not something which 
parents should allow to continue. They should gently but firmly wean the 
child away from the habit. Another point the author makes is that mastur- 
bation does not necessarily indicate any abnormality. Most cases can be 
handled as a moral problem. The aid of a psychiatrist will be needed only 
where masturbation is compulsive, an escape from depression or an indication 
of autoerotic fixation. A final point he makes is that every case should be 
handled individually. There are no master formulas to be applied to mas- 
turbators in general. 

The goal of the priest in the confessional and in youth counseling is to 
help the youngster overcome the habit. A fatalistic attitude, or a laissez- 
faire attitude based on some idle hope of an automatic cure, is not only 
morally but also psychologically unfounded. The confessor must guard 
against the temptation to take the attitude that the all-important thing is to 
keep such youngsters coming to the sacraments. A confessor can be de- 
ceived by this attitude into maintaining a discreet silence for fear of alien- 
ating them. The sacraments are undoubtedly important in solving the 
problem of masturbation but the sacraments do not ordinarily work miracles. 
These silences will allow a habit to become more deeply rooted in spite of 
frequent reception of the sacraments. A kindly word of advice, on the other 
hand, may be the external grace needed to inspire the penitent to profit by 
the sacrament and overcome the habit. 

I sometimes think that in counseling on this matter too much time is 
spent on means and too little on motivation. If the penitent really wants to 
be pure, the problem of means will ordinarily be a simple one. The important 
thing is this will to be pure. I do not think we can presume that the penitent 
has this will merely from the fact that he comes to confession. We can pre- 
sume that he has the dispositions necessary to receive the sacrament, but 
such dispositions are often enough not sufficient to cure the habit. In order 
to insure efficacious dispositions the confessor must suggest, or at least 
activate, motives which up to now have not exercised their full influence 
on the penitent. 

Homosexuality is another problem of sex which the confessor must be 
prepared to deal with. It is not at all as common, of course, as solitary sin. 
Nor do all homosexual acts indicate a psychosexual deviation. Some have 
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their origin in a lack of opportunity to contact the normal object of the sex 
appetite. There is moral disorder here but not psychological disorder. The 
psychological disorder will manifest itself either in indifference to the sex of a 
partner or an exclusive preference for the same sex. The former would more 
properly be classified as bisexualism. 

John F. Harvey, O.S.F.S., in an article in THEOLOGICAL StuDIEs takes 
up the pastoral treatment of homosexuals.’* The important point in dealing 
with this subject is to separate the moral problem from the psychological 
problem. The priest will deal chiefly with the moral problem. Here again 
there is no place for fatalism, but as Fr. Harvey points out, the confessor 
may often have to battle with a certain fatalism on the part of such peni- 
tents. I have heard that they are often the victims of an insidious kind of 
indoctrination. They are told that nature has done them an injustice, that 
it is not just that they should be deprived of sexual activity, and that 
therefore it is permissible for them to indulge in the only kind of such activity 
available to them, namely, homosexuality. The confessor will not get far 
toward a cure until he can overcome this attitude. 

The psychological problem will demand the attention of a psychiatrist. 
But whether the sex appetite can be restored to its proper object is ques- 
tionable. Psychiatrists are usually pessimistic on this subject. Not every 
means, of course, which might suggest itself to a psychiatrist to correct 
this instinct will be morally permissible. But if it can be restored to its normal 
object the problem of the confessor will be largely solved. If it cannot be 
restored, though the prospect may be staggering to such an individual, 
perpetual chastity is the only alternative. But it can be done and actually 
offers the only genuine happiness open to the invert. As Fr. Farvey correctly 
points out, marriage is no cure for homosexuality. In fact, it may only drive 
the homosexual further along the path of deviation. 

The question might come up, what about a vocation in such cases? 
Certainly, if there have been lapses, a vocation is either out of the question 
or should not be considered until a very long trial gives clear proof of control. 
But if the homosexuality has been latent, that is, if there have been no 
lapses, and the person is otherwise normal, I do not see why it should be an 
impediment to a vocation. It seems a little incongruous to demand an 
attraction for the opposite sex as a requisite for a life of celibacy. But a 
confessor must exercise great prudence and caution in advising such a 
person aspiring to a vocation. 


% “Homosexuality as a Pastoral Problem,” THeotocicaL Stupres 16 (Mar., 1955) 
86-108. 
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Confessors will sometimes be confronted with a married person who finds 
marital relations repugnant and consequently refuses them. A. Boschi 
presents the case of a married couple with two children.” The wife is finding 
the marriage act more and more repulsive and is beginning to refuse her 
husband the debitum. Though both are very religious persons, the resulting 
friction is ruining the marriage. What is the confessor to do with such a case? 

Fr. Boschi advises the confessor that he cannot allow a situation like 
this to continue. Since the wife is a very religious woman, the confessor 
should appeal to her spirit of self-sacrifice. She should be willing to make a 
sacrifice for the sake of her husband and children. But he wisely cautions 
prudence and patience both because of the delicacy of the subject and the 
possibility of some pathological condition. In cases of this kind the confessor 
cannot always be sure that the party is subjectively guilty of grave sin. 
Hence he must be very careful about refusing absolution even if the penitent 
should refuse to change her course of action. 

It is because it goes against the nature of the instinct that repugnance to 
marital intercourse is suspect of some pathology. A much more common 
problem, and less suspect of pathology, is difficulty in controlling the sex 
appetite in circumstances where for some reason a pregnancy should be 
avoided. The only licit means for avoiding a pregnancy are total abstinence 
or the use of the rhythm theory. Since total abstinence ordinarily puts too 
much of a burden on married couples, they take refuge in periodic con- 
tinence. 

But the use of rhythm demands some sufficient reason. Otherwise, a 
couple who make use of the marriage right are obliged to contribute their 
share to the propagation of the human race. J. Marbach states that such a 
reason is present in almost every case.” As he says: “‘. . . there is always the 
good reason of staying out of sin.” His argument seems to be that rhythm 
keeps them from practicing artificial birth control. It is therefore licit. 

I do not think that this is a valid argument. The morality of rhythm 
depends on whether or not one has a sufficient reason for avoiding children, 
not on what he or she would do if they did not practice rhythm. If the 
couple has no sufficient reason for avoiding children, they will be guilty of 
sin in practicing rhythm as well as in practicing artificial birth control. The 
practice of rhythm is certainly a minus malum but it is still wrong. If in a 
situation where a couple did not have sufficient reason for avoiding children 
the confessor saw that they would resort to artificial birth control, he could 

77 “Ripugnanza ai doveri coniugali,” Perfice munus 30 (Jan., 1955) 23-26. 

78 Priest 11 (June, 1955) 486-88. 
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counsel the use of the rhythm only as a minus malum. I do not think that 
he could advise them that under the circumstances they could licitly make 
use of the rhythm. 

The March issue of the Grail carries a symposium on the subject of 
rhythm to which a marriage counsellor, a married couple, a sociologist, and 
a moral theologian have contributed.” John L. Thomas, S.J., the marriage 
counsellor, explodes some of the mythical difficulties connected with the 
practice of rhythm, for instance, the belief that the woman experiences 
the greatest desire for intercourse during the fertile period. There is no 
evidence to show that this is generally true. There is no set period in the 
human female when sex desire is either dominant or absent. But there are 
real difficulties invoived in rhythm even after “moral clearance” has been 
attained. There is, first of all, the danger of resentment arising between 
marriage partners due to the fact that rhythm will affect them differently. 
Also, married couples will often agree to practice rhythm without realizing 
the cost in tension and frustration. Then there is the anxiety over a possible 
pregnancy. All this adds up to one conclusion: rhythm should not be advised 
or undertaken without an accurate understanding and assessment of the 
difficulties involved. 

That rhythm can be practiced successfully by those who have an adequate 
reason is the conclusion of Charles and Rita Strubbe in their contribution 
to the symposium. They agree, however, that a rhythm based on selfishness 
will not work. The big danger in making the decision, according to sociologist 
John J. Kane, is that of rationalization. To make sure that this is eliminated, 
married couples must be sure to consult their confessor. 

Gerald Kelly, S.J., states the moral doctrine on the subject. If a couple 
are willing and able to restrict the use of their marital right and have a 
sufficient reason to avoid pregnancy, rhythm will be licit. Fr. Kelly goes on 
to say that the marital duty to the human race probably does not go beyond 
four or five children. The sacrifices necessary to raise a large family are not 
of obligation but a tribute to the generosity of the individual married couple. 
I think one could legitimately conclude from this that, as long as a married 
couple intended to do their share, they could legitimately use the rhythm 
method to space their children. 

Sometimes married couples will attempt to avoid children by the practice 
of so-called copula dimidiata. Regatillo argues from a response of the Holy 
Office to the Bishops of Holland and from the severe way these Bishops 
condemn confessors advising such means that, unless there is urgent need, 


7 Grail 38 (Jan., 1955) 2-18. 
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it will be seriously sinful.*° Most authors hold that the practice is venially 
sinful. Since the practice does not constitute onanism, I do not see how it 
can be classified as seriously sinful. The severity of the Bishops of Holland 
may have arisen from a situation of scandal. 

The subject of artificial insemination has been brought to public attention 
during the past six months. In a divorce suit which involved the question 
of artificial insemination the trial judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, made the following ruling: 


Heterologous insemination with or without the consent of the husband is 
against public policy and good morals and constitutes adultery on the part of 
the mother. A child born of such insemination is not conceived in wedlock and is 
thus illegitimate. It is the child of the mother and the husband has no right or 
interest in said child. Homologous insemination is not contrary to public policy and 
good morals and does not present any difficulty from the legal point of view. 


This opinion coincides with the teaching of Catholic moralists on the subject 
of heterologous insemination but can hardly be squared with the statement 
of Pius XII regarding the morality of homologous insemination.™ 

An article in the Journal of the American Medical Associaticn takes up 
the medico-legal aspects of donor insemination.® Since 1948 bills have been 
introduced in six state legislatures regarding such insemination, but thus 
far none has been enacted. The only one of these bills which opposed such 
insemination was that introduced in Ohio. All the rest aimed at legalizing it. 

Without expressing an opinion on the subject the author shows the 
countless legal questions connected with the procedure affecting all parties 
concerned—donor, husband, mother, child, natural-born children, doctor, 
etc. At present considerable pressure is being brought to bear on the various 
state legislatures to legalize the procedure. In fact, the court decision just 
mentioned has been severely attacked as inhumane. Advocates of legalized 
insemination would do well to ponder the conclusion of the legal report on 
the subject made by the Commission appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to study the question. Here is what they say: “In our view, 
the evils necessarily involved in AID (artificial insemination from a donor) 
are so grave that early consideration should be given to the framing of 


8° Sal terrae 43 (Jan., 1955) 13-15. 

81 Quoted in article on medico-legal aspects of insemination cited below. 

® 4 AS 41 (1949) 560. 

8 “Medicolegal Aspects of Artificial Insemination: A Current Appraisal,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association 157 (Apr. 30, 1955) 1638-40. 
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legislation to make the practice a criminal offence.”™ Such an unequivocal 
condemnation would indicate that it is more inhumane to promote donor 
insemination than to ban it. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


* Hon. Mr. Justice Valsey, D.C.L., and the Right Hon. H. U. Willink, M.C., K.C., 
“Legal Aspects of Artificial Insemination,” Artificial Human Insemination, The Report 
of a Commission Appointed by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury (London: S.P.C.K., 
1948) 42. 
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NOTE 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


As was to be expected, a flood of theological literature followed in the 
wake of the Bull, Munificentissimus Deus. Most of the commentators had 
little difficulty in seeing the psychosomatic glorification of the Mother of 
God as the formal cause (object) of the definition. The Blessed Virgin’s 
bodily assumption into heaven embraces three elements: (a) supeinatural 
beatitude of soul, (b) preternatural transformation of body, and (c) super- 
natural eternal life in termino.! The object of the definition surpasses the 
empirical perception of the senses? and pertains to the supernatural, not to 
the historical or sensible order.’ As such it is a truth that has been revealed 
by God and one “which surely no facuity of the human mind could know 
by its own natural power.’ 

There was more unanimity in regard to the /erminus ad quem of the As- 
sumption than in regard to the terminus a quo. The bone of contention was 
supplied by the words, “expleto terrestris vitae cursu.’”’ Some commentators 
held that the Bull clearly teaches, constantly supposes, and equivalently 
defines the death of Mary. This seems to be the opinion of J. F. Bonnefoy, 
O.F.M.,5 L. M. Simon, O.M.I.,*° B. G. Rodriguez, C.M.F.,’ and Charles 
De Koninck, Professor of Philosophy and Auxiliary Professor of Theology 
at the University of Laval.® 


1 Cf. G. Filograssi, S.J., “Constitutio apostolica ‘Munificentissimus Deus’ de Assump- 
tione beatae Mariae virginis,”’ Gregorianum 31 (1950) 490. 

* Cf. ibid. 

*Cf. P. G. Balic, O.F.M., “De proclamato Assumptionis dogmate prae theologorum 
doctrinis et ecclesiae vita,’ Antonianum 36 (1951) 5. 

4 Munificentissimus Deus; AAS 32 (1950) 757. 

5 As quoted by L. M. Simon, O.M.I., Marianum 14 (1952) 329. 

*Cf. “La Bulle ‘Munificentissimus’ et la mort de la trés sainte Vierge,” Marianum 
14 (1952) 339. 

™Cf. “La raz6n teolégica en la constitucién Munificentissimus Deus,” Ephemerides 
mariologicae 1 (1953) 49. 

® Cf. “La mort et l’Assomption de la sainte Vierge,”’ Laval théologique et philosophique 
7 (1952) 9-86. In this article the author proposes an hypothesis which he hopes might 
serve as a possible means of reconciling the two divergent opinions concerning the final 
lot of the Mother of God. The first part (pp. 9-42) is an eloquent presentation of a defi- 
nitely minority opinion that the Bull clearly and explicitly teaches the death of the B.V.M. 
The second part (pp. 42-86) is devoted to the task of developing an analogical concept of 
death and predicating it of Mary. Applying the Aristotelian doctrine of substantial change 
to a suggestion he finds in St. Augustine’s observation that at the time of the Parousia 
the just will pass “ad immortalitatem per mortem mira celeritate” (De civitate Dei 20, 20), 
De Koninck contends that an interval of time between death and resurrection is necessary 
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Others, although personally believing that Mary died, were more cautious F 
in stating the relation of their opinion to the dogmatic definition of thf} 


Assumption. J. D. DeAldama, S.J.,° and M. Gordillo, S.J.,!° held that the 
definition, properly so called, neither affirmed nor denied the death of Mary. 
M. Labourdette, O.P., and M. J. Nicolas, O.P., called attention to the 
silence of the definition in regard to the fact of Mary’s death." G. Philips 
felt that the dogma only indirectly touched on the death of the Blessed 
Virgin.” J. Daniélou, S.J., admitted that the definition did not settle the 
question.” P. G. Balic, O.F.M., asserted that the Pope neither affirms nor 
denies the death of Mary in his own words“ and that the terms of the 
definition prescind from the manner in which her earthly life was ter- 
minated."* G. Filograssi, S.J., maintained that the definition did not decide 





only for death as it is commonly understood, i.e., a state in which the soul is separated 
from the body for a period of time, no matter how long or short that interval may be. 
The Mother of God was never subject to death in this sense, i.e., there never was a fim 
during which she was dead. But death may be predicated of her properly, although ana- 
logically, in the sense that the final instant of her earthly existence, in which her soul 
informed her mortal body, is already the first instant of her glorious existence, in which 
her soul informs her immortal body. In his own words: “Dans ce cas la mort, entendue av 
sens le plus propre de ce nom et qui ne se vérifie que d’un unique instant—mori et sin 
mortuum esse—référerait non pas a une altération corruptive dont elle aurait été le terme, 
mais a la cause efficiente de la résurrection et a la cause formelle du corps spirituel. ... 
Bref, le trépas ne voudrait dire ici autre chose que le primum non esse de la condition 
mortelle a l’instant méme ov de prime abord |’Ame serait pleinement glorifiée, établissant 
ainsi le primum esse du corps spirituel” (pp. 70-71). See also De Koninck, “La personne 
humaine et la résurrection,” Laval théologique et philosophique 10 (1955) 199-221. 

Whatever might be the intrinsic merits of his philosophical concept of death, De 
Koninck’s position is theologically unacceptable precisely because his premise, that the 
Bull clearly and explicitly teaches the death of the B.V.M., is hardly recognized as tenable 
even by many theologians who hold that Mary died. He does not seem to be particularly 
impressed by the fact that Augustine’s commentary on 1 Cor 15:51 is currently cor 
sidered an exegetical anachronism. Moreover, his observation that the Church seems to 
prefer this reading is a purely gratuitous statement. De Koninck’s position appears to be 
merely an argument of convenience for a purely hypothetical situation which he readily 
admits finds no support in revelation. Read in the light of the actual state of the question, 
De Koninck’s position can be shown to contain in principle a strong argument for the 
immortality of the Blessed Virgin. 

*Cf. “Los primeros commentarios de la Bula Munificentissimus Deus,” Estudio 
eclesidsticos 25 (1951) 378. 

10 Cf. “La Bula de la Asuncié6n,” Estudios eclesidsticos 25 (1951) 327. 

1 Cf. “La définition de l’Assomption,” Revue thomiste 50 (1950) 250. 

12 Cf. “Sommes-nous entrés dans une phase mariologique?” Marianum 14 (1952) 37. 

13 Cf. “Le dogme de |’Assomption,”” Etudes 267 (1950) 290, note 1. 

“4 Cf. Balic, art. cit., 6. 15 Cf. ibid., 14. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF MARY 593 
whether the Assumption was preceded by death and resurrection or took 


Still others, personally believing in Mary’s immortality de jure if not de 
facto, felt that the definition gave special actuality to the question of her 
death. This seems to be the opinion of G. Roschini, O.S.M.,” T. Gallus, 
S.J.,8 M. A. Rossi, O. de M.,® J. Loncke,”® M. Jugie, A.A.,” and T. Maré, 
0.M.1.” 

It is generally recognized that the Bull, Mumnificentissimus Deus, has left 
the question, whether Mary died or not, to the free discussion of theologians. 
It is likewise generally recognized that the opinion of those who hold that 
Mary did not die is gaining adherents. For that reason a discussion of their 
opinion would seem timely. It is the purpose of this article to give an exposi- 


16 Cf. Filograssi, art. cit., 517. 

” Before the definition of the Assumption Roschini held the opinion that the Blessed 
Virgin died; cf. Mariologia 2 (2nd ed.; Rome, 1948) 234-36. After the definition he espoused 
the cause of her immortality; cf. “Il problema della morte di Maria dopo la Costituzione 
Dogmatica Munificentissimus Deus,” Marianum 13 (1952) 148-63. An English translation 
of this article appeared in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 80 (1953) 73-88. A condensation 
of the same appeared in Theology Digest 2 (1954) 73-76. 

8 Cf. “Ad immortalitatem B. M. Virginis,” Marianum 12 (1950) 26-54; “‘Notae quae- 
dam ad interpretationem Bullae Munificentissimus Deus,” Marianum 13 (1951) 180-83; 
“Quaestio mortis B. V. Mariae post Bullam Munificentissimus Deus,” Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza) 54 (1952) 3-15; “Ad quaestionem mortis post Bullam Munificentissimus 
Deus,” Marianum 15 (1953) 123-34. 

Cf. “Assumptio B. V. M. corpore et anima in coelum quae implicite continetur in 
privilegio Immaculatae suae Conceptionis,” Alma socia Christi 7 (Acta Congressus 
Mariologici-Mariani; Romae, 1950) 291-305. The purpose of this article is to show that 
the argument Assumptio ex Immaculata is theologically conclusive only on the supposition 
that Mary is de jure immortal. The author expresses his opinion in regard to the death of 
Mary in these words: “‘Cogitamus omnes hucusque theologos, mortis Mariae defensores, 
nullum argumentum plene demonstrativum pro sua sententia adducere potuisse. . .” 
(p. 303, note 17). 

*° Cf. “De dogmatica definitione Assumptionis Mariae corporeae,” Collationes Brugenses 
47 (1951) 437. 

"Cf. La mort et ’ Assomption de la sainte Vierge (Rome, 1944) 1-738. See also Jugie, 
“La définition du dogme de l’Assomption,” L’ Année théologique, 37 (1951) 102, in which 
he adverts to the fact that the definition makes no allusion to the death or resurrection 
of Mary. 

= Fr. Maré considers “‘a ‘ittle temerarious” any attempt to see in the words of the Holy 
Father a confirmation of the opinion that Mary died, and affirms that such a translation 
“...dépasse les prémisses, induit en erreur (de bonne foi) sur la pensée pontificale et 
tent d’éliminer toute discussion future en promulguant une opinion personnelle comme 
‘vérité’ indubitable, au détriment d’une doctrine qui rallie des suffrages chaque jour 
plus nombreux,” as quoted by Charles De Koninck, “La mort et |’Assomption de la 
sainte Vierge,” Laval théologique et philosophique 7 (1952) 11. 
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tion of their opinion in the light of the recently defined dogma of the As- 
sumption. The article will be divided into three sections: (a) a criticism of 
the opinion that Mary died; (5) an exposition of the arguments for her 
immortality; and (c) the relation of this opinion to the Encyclical. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE DEATH OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


Unlike the terminus ad quem, the terminus a quo of the Assumption per- 
tains to the historical order. Any attempt to establish the fact of Mary’s 
death on this ground seems doomed to fail. In the first six centuries there 
exists no constant and unanimous tradition on the way in which Mary left 
this world. Not only is there silence in regard to the time, manner, and cir- 
cumstances, but even the very fact of her death does not seem to be uni- 
versally felt. After a rather thorough examination of the patristic evidence 
B. Altaner concludes that there is no historical certitude in regard to the 
death of the Blessed Virgin.” After a careful sifting of the same evidence 
M. Jugie asserts that the argument from the Fathers has only a very relative 
value.* T. Gallus considers the silence of the first three centuries historically 
inexplicable on the hypothesis that Mary died.** J. Loncke feels that the 
silence of antiquity becomes intelligible only on the hypothesis that she 
did not die.** 

It is precisely from this point of view that the testimony of St. Epiphanius 
is significant. The Bishop of Salamis was born early in the fourth century 
and died in the first years of the fifth (315-402). His lifetime overlapped that 
of St. Athanasius and St. John Chrysostom. He was held in high esteem by 
his younger contemporary, St. Jerome.” His Panarion, a monumental work 
enumerating and refuting eighty varieties of error from the beginning of 
human history to his own time, was written within the years 372-377. In 


% Altaner’s analysis of the Assumption monuments of the patristic era may be found 
in three articles bearing the same title, “Zur Frage der Definibilitat der Assumptio B.M.V.,” 
Theologische Revue 44 (1948) 128-40; 45 (1949) 129-42; 46 (1950) 2-20. In concluding 
that the definability of the Assumption cannot be maintained from the standpoint of 
scientific theology, Altaner apparently erred by identifying the historical method with 
the theological method. But his conclusion from the standpoint of the historical method 
cannot, at present, be challenged; i.e., in the first eight centuries there is no trustworthy 
historical tradition for the death and Assumption of Mary. 

% Cf. La mort et l’Assomption de la sainte Vierge, 507. 

% Cf. “Ad immortalitatem B. M. Virginis,”” Marianum 12 (1950) 42. 

36 Cf. “De dogmatica definitione Assumptionis Mariae corporeae,” Collationes Brugenses 
47 (1951) 438. 

1 Cf. Liber contra Joannem Hierosolymitanum 12 (PL 22, 365). 
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discussing the errors of the Antidicomarianites* and the Collyridians” he 
reveals that there was no explicit positive tradition, genuine or spurious, 
known to him of the circumstances of Mary’s departure from this life.*° He 
allows for three hypotheses: she may have died a natural death; she may 
have suffered martyrdom; she may not have died at all. The significance of 
Epiphanius’ contribution to the present question is not which of the three 
hypotheses he personally held, but the fact that he knew of no apostolic 
tradition affirming that the Blessed Virgin died. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the Holy Father in defining the doctrine of the Assumption made 
no reference to any historical tradition antedating the sixth century. 
However, towards the end of the fifth century the Transitus Mariae 
literature appears on the scene to fill in the gaps left by the canonical books 
of the New Testament regarding the life, death, and final lot of Mary.” The 
popularity of these pseudoepigraphs is clearly seen in the fact that they have 
come down to us in Coptic, Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Armenian versions.” These accounts, often fantastic, inconsistent, and 
contradictory, are not reliable witnesses to the death of Mary in the same 
way that the Gospels are reliable records of the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ. They cannot be used to establish the existence of a 
positive tradition of apostolic origin regarding the fact of Mary’s death. 
They may be alleged as witness to the existence of a current opinion pro- 
fessing belief in the fact of her death. But since the connection of this 
opinion with an apostolic tradition is purely legendary, the reason for the 
existence of the belief must be sought elsewhere. One of the more plausible 
explanations seems to be the simple fact that the authors merely presumed 
that the universal law of death was applicable to the Blessed Virgin and then 
proceeded to fill in the blanks left by Scripture.* Again it is significant that 
the Holy Father made no reference to this literature, which not only clearly 
taught that Mary died but explicitly professed belief in her Assumption. 


* Antidicomarianites, the Adversaries of Mary, were heretics who denied her perpetual 
virginity, making her the bearer of children to Joseph, and even a consort to St. John, 
who “took her unto his own.” 

*° Collyridians were heretics who offered sacrifice to Mary as to a divinity. 

* For an excellent appraisal of Epiphanius’ position, cf. E. Smothers, S.J., “Saint 
Epiphanius and the Assumption,” American Ecclesiastical Review 125 (1951) 255-372. 

4! Cf. B. Capelle, O.S.B., ““Théologie de l’Assomption d’aprés la Bulle Munificentissimus 
Deus,” Nouvelle revue théologique 72 (1950) 1010. 

® Cf. Jugie, op. cit., 103-71. 

* Cf. A. C. Rush, C.SS.R., “The Assumption in the Apocrypha,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review 116 (1947) 5. 

* Cf. Jugie, op. cit., 508. 
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Can the light of theology pierce the veil of historical uncertainty sur- 
rounding the final lot of Mary? In the field of theological speculation the 
opinion that Mary died enjoys the advantage of numbers. But there is a 
striking lack of unanimity in regard to the degree of certitude attached to 
this position. As a thesis it runs a sort of theological gamut from the probable 
to the definable. It is possible that its impressive array of authors clothes 
the opinion with a semblance of authority which conceals the intrinsic 
weakness of the arguments advanced as proofs. 

The feast of the Assumption has been cited frequently as a theological 
proof for the death of the Blessed Virgin. It cannot be denied that in the 
liturgy of both the Eastern and Western Churches the object of the feast 
originally was the death of Mary. But the history of the development of the 
Roman rite shows a gradual shift of emphasis from the notion of death to 
the idea of the Assumption.** Up to a few years ago the only clear references 
to the death of Mary in the Roman liturgy were found in the second noc- 
turne lessons of the fourth day within the octave of the feast (De sermone 
Sancti Joannis Damasceni) and in the secret of the Mass. Inasmuch as the 
words of prayer “....etsi pro conditione carnis migrasse cognoscimus 
...” seem to bear the weight of the argument, they are worthy of some 
consideration. 

A priori it is not impossible to give them an interpretation favorable to the 
opinion of those who claim that Mary did not die.** However, admitting that 
they do refer explicitly to the death of Mary their demonstrative value is 
not ipso facto established. Unless the liturgical reference to Mary’s death 
is equivalent to a dogmatic fact, then it does not even pertain to the indirect 
object of infallibility. Such a necessary connection between the death cf 
Mary and her Assumption does not seem apparent from the liturgical text 
itself. Even if it were, can a passing reference in an incidental phrase be 
considered the equivalent of a dogmatic definition? 

If the reference is to a simple historical fact, then it is presented on human, 
not divine authority. In this case the infallibility of the Church is not 
engaged and belief in Mary’s death would not be endowed with the immuta- 
bility of a dogma. In any event, the formula, “Lex supplicandi statuit legem 
credendi,” hardly seems applicable here. The word “supplicandi” in the 
formula should be taken in its strict sense and not extended to everything 
contained in the liturgical offices. The fact of Mary’s death never appeared 
in the liturgy as a direct object of prayer and supplication. And for that 
reason the axiom hardly seems ad rem. Moreover the force of the argument 
from the liturgy has been weakened by the fact that the clear reference to 


3 Cf. Jugie, op. cit., 518-25. * Cf. Jugie, op. cit., 520. 
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the death of Mary in the old Mass has been expunged in the new Mass of the 
Feast. 

Various attempts have been made to show that Mary’s death is a truth 
which is at least theologically certain. The force of one such argument rests 
on the application to Mary of the universal law of death, a doctrine usually 
attributed to St. Paul. The universality of death is not a Pauline doctrine 
but a theological opinion which found its way into Latin theology as a result 
of a false reading of 1 Corinthians 15:51: “.... omnes quidem resurgemus 
sed non omnes immutabimur.”” The true reading is “.... advres pév od 
xounnobueba, wavres 5¢ ddNaynodpueda.”™ The operative word xoiwdopuar is 
a euphemism for dying.” 

Therefore on whatever hypothesis death is explained (as a punishment for 
sin, merely a penalty, or a simple condition of nature), it cannot be universal 
because of the explicit teaching of St. Paul that the privilege of immortality 
de facto will be given to the just who are living at the time of the parousia: 
“We shall not all sleep (die) but we shall all be changed.”’ Consequently if 
“Mary’s death must be formally classified under a law which is absolutely 
universal and knows no exception it should be so formulated that after the 
fall the final perfection of mankind must be reached only by the cessation 
of bodily life.” 

Another argument for Mary’s death rests on the opinion that in her case 
death is not a punishment for sin but simply the result of the natural consti- 
tution of human nature since the fall. The force of this argument rests on 
the assumption that there is no necessary connection in the present order of 
divine providence between sin and death. As a matter of fact the only 
reason assigned in revelation for death is sin.“ St. Paul explicitly affirms the 
causal connection between death and sin in the Epistle to the Romans, 5:12: 
“Wherefore by one man sin entered into the world and by sin death, and so 
death passed upon all men because all have sinned.”’ The causal connection 
between sin and death is confirmed by the teaching of the Second Council of 


* For Latin text, cf. A. Merk, S.J., Novum Testamentum graece et latine (7th ed.; Rome, 
1951) 588. For a criticism of the opinion based on a false reading of the text, cf. F. Prat, 
S.J., La théologie de saint Paul 1 (38th ed.; Paris, 1949) 91-92, 166 and note 2; also vol. 2, 
449 and note 1. 

® For Greek text, cf. Merk, loc. cit. 

%* Cf. F. Zorell, S.J., Lexicon graecum Nom Testzmenti (Paris, 1931) 718. 

™M. J. Scheeben, Mariology 2 (tr. J. Geukers; St. Louis: Herder, 1948) 152. 

“ Gn 2:17: “But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat. For in 
what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.” Wis 1:13: “For God made 
not death. . . .”” Wis 2:23: “God created man incorruptible... by the envy of the devil, 
death came into the world.” Sir 25:23: “From the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
by her we all die.” 
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Orange. The second canon of this Council clearly asserts that it would be an 
injustice on the part of God if bodily death (reatus poenae) were transmitted 
to Adam’s descendants without original sin (reatus culpae) also being 
transmitted.” The fact that Adam sinned (peccatum originale originans) is 
not sufficient to account for the death of his descendants. But the personal 
contraction of original sin (peccatum originale originatum) is required to 
avoid the dilemma of attributing an injustice to God. 

The distinction between death as a punishment of sin and death as a 
condition of nature seems to ignore rather arbitrarily the necessary connec- 
tion between sin and death in the present order of divine providence. No 
fault can be found with it from a philosophical point of view. But the relation 
between sin and death is not a purely philosophical question. From an his- 
torical point of view this distinction seems to make a rather illicit transition 
from one order to another: “A posse ad esse non valet illatio.” In the actual 
order in which man lives death is revealed as a condition of nature which is 
a penalty of sin.“ If then a descendant of Adam were not personally to con- 
tract origina] sin he would not fall under the natural necessity of dying. Now 
this is precisely the case in the situation of the Blessed Virgin. In virtue of 
her Immaculate Conception she was de jure immortal. All theologians would 
agree with M. J. Scheeben’s observation that in virtue of her Immaculate 
Conception Mary was not subject to death as a penal debt. But not ali 
would agree with him when he asserts: “‘Neither can it be said that she was 
subject to death because of her mortal nature, for nature makes death 
inevitable only insofar as the person to whom it belongs has no supernat- 
ural claim to the eternal continuation of that nature.” 

Many theologians recognizing in Mary some right or claim to immortality 
in virtue of her Immaculate Conception attempt to explain her death in 
terms of her role as Co-Redemptrix.** Again it is not immediately apparent 


@ DB 175. 

This argument has been developed at some length by C. Koser, O.F.M., “A defi- 
nibilidade da Assunc4o de Nossa Senhora,” Revista eclesidstica Brasileira 7 (1947) 256-77; 
“O Argumento de Assunc4o fundado sobre o II Canon do II Sinodo de Orange,” ibid. 10 
(1950) 203-40. Also by B. Kloppenburg, O.F.M., who gives a comprehensive treatment 
of the question in a book entitled, De relatione inter peccatum et mortem (Rome: Liberia 
Orbis Catholicus, 1951). 

“Cf. M. A. Rossi, “Assumptio B.V.M. corpore et anima in caelum quae implicite 
continetur in privilegio Immaculatae suae Conceptionis,” Alma socia Christi 7 (Rome, 
1950) 302, note 16. 

45M. J. Scheeben, op. cit. 2, 152. 

4* The argument for Mary’s death based on her role of Co-Redemptrix requires some 
qualification. All theologians agree that the Blessed Virgin Mary cooperated in our sub- 
jective redemption. All likewise agree that Mary remotely cooperated in the work of 
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that the “noble associate of the divine Redeemer’ should be subject to 
death in order to say “that she with Christ redeemed the human race.’ 
If Mary’s death were required to fulfill her role as Co-Redemptrix it would 
seem that she should have died at the same time as the Redeemer. Otherwise 
it is difficult to avoid the implication that the work of objective Redemption 
consummated on Calvary was not complete with the expiatory death of 
Christ on the cross. Or, if it be asserted that her future death was antici- 
patively imputed to the death of Christ on Calvary, then where in revela- 
tion is there any support for such a gratuitous hypothesis? 

Actually, Mary’s role as Co-Redemptrix is adequately explained by her 
compassion with Christ on the cross. The sword of sorrow which pierced her 
soul on Calvary reveals the full extent of her cooperation in the work of 
objective redemption. During the Redeemer’s agony on the cross His im- 
maculate mother “suffered and all but died (pene commortua) along with her 
Son suffering and dying.’ If she almost died on Calvary while fulfilling her 
role as Co-Redemptrix, then what possible relation can her subsequent death 
have to a work which was consummated years before? 

Since the two theological reasons alleged for Mary’s death are not abso- 
lutely conclusive, what can be said about the arguments of fittingness for 
her death? It is alleged that the death of the Blessed Virgin Mary would 
show the reality of the Incarnation. If the human nature of Christ is not 
sufficiently demonstrated by the historical record of His suffering, death, and 
burial in a sealed and guarded tomb, it is difficult to see how the conflicting 
and contradictory accounts of her death could possibly be an effective 
refutation of any species of Docetism.” 

Another argument is drawn from the privilege of the divine maternity. 
Jesus passed through the portals of death and it is fitting that His mother do 
likewise. There would be in her maternal heart a desire to imitate her divine 





objective redemption. But modern theologians are now vigorously disputing Mary’s 
proximate cooperation in the work of objective redemption. Some (traditionalists) main- 
tain that Christ, and Christ alone, performed the act of objective redemption; Mary had 
no part in it, not even a secondary and subordinate part. For those who hold this opinion 
some reason other than her role as Co-Redemptrix would be necessary to account for her 
death. Others (Co-Redemptionists) maintain that Mary on Calvary, with Christ and under 
Christ, paid the price which redeemed the world. According to this view we are redeemed 
by Christ and Mary. As has been shown in the body of the article, such a role does not 
necessarily require the death of the Blessed Virgin. In any event, the argument for Mary’s 
death based on her role of Co-Redemptrix hardly seems to be conclusive. 

“ Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus, AAS 42 (1950) 768. 

* Benedict XV, Inter sodalicia, AAS 10 (1918) 182. 

* Benedict XV, loc. cit. 

5° Cf. Roschini, Mariologia 2/2, 235. 
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Son in all things. Actually, Christ died in the midst of the most bitter 
physical, mental, and moral sufferings, while Mary’s death is usually de- 
picted as some sort of sleep and loving slumber. Rather than being similar 
to the death of Christ such a death presents a striking contrast and fails to 
verify the very ratio for which it is alleged, i.e., assimilation to her Son’s 
death. 

But might it not be said that Mary’s death was fitting in order to furnish 
an example to all those souls over whom she exercises a spiritual maternity? 
It is hard to find an example of virtue in a species of death so obscure, ambig- 
uous, and totally different from the suffering and agony usually associated 
with the ordinary notion of death. While, on the other hand, the most perfect 
example of virtue in the midst of suffering is revealed in the spiritual martyr- 
dom of Mary at the foot of the cross.” 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


The opinion that Mary de facto did not die rests on the argument that she 
has a right to immortality. This right flows from the fact that in the present 
order of divine providence sin is the unique cause of death. But Mary in 
virtue of her Immaculate Conception was preserved free from the stain of 
original sin. Therefore she had a right to immortality. The only uncontested 
point in this syllogism is the minor, which happens to be de fide definita. The 
proponents of Mary’s immortality believe that the major rests on the con- 
stant and unanimous teaching of Scripture and tradition. But it is the con- 
clusion which has been subject to most criticism. 

One criticism starts with the undeniable fact that immortality is a preter- 
natural gift to which no creature has a strict right. This objection has been 
briefly expressed by B. Lonergan, S.J.: “The summary answer is that privi- 
leges are freely bestowed.” No one intends to deny the gratuity of the 
privilege in predicating a right of Mary. But a creature may be said quite 
properly tz have coram Deo a right which is founded on the order, providence, 
and grace of God. It is in this sense that Saint Augustine speaks of God being 
a debtor: “[God] became a debtor, not by receiving anything from us, but 
by promising what it pleased Him to promise.’ And in this sense a right to 
immortality may be properly predicated of Mary because in the present 
order and providence of God sin is the unique cause of death. 


Cf. T. Gailus “Ad quaestionem mortis post Bullam Munificentissimus Deus,” 
Marianum 15 (1953) 138. 

% Cf. Roschini, op. cit., p. 235. 

% B. Lonergan, S.J., “The Assumption and Theology,” Vers le dogme de l’Assomption 
(Montreal: Fides, 1948) 422. 

% PL 38, 863. 
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This right to immortality is rejected on still another score. It is the equiva- 
lent of claiming for Mary a right to the non-existent state of innocent nature. 
It is true that some proponents of Mary’s right to immortality do seem to 
present their argument in some such framework. From this point of view 
M. Jugie, A.A., has come in for his share of criticism. He has evolved a 
somewhat eclectic concept of original sin to establish his point.** Jugie 
himself expressed his apprehension on this score. Moreover J. M. Parent, 
O.P., pointed out the difficulties in Jugie’s distinction between original sin 
objectively considered and subjectively considered.” Whatever be the 
merits or demerits of Jugie’s concept of original sin, the claim of immortality 
for Mary in no wise depends on such theological subtleties. Moreover, if, as 
K. Healy, O.Carm., asserts, the learned Augustinian makes the right to 
immortality the equivaient of a right to the state of innocent nature,® it does 
not follow that everyone else does. The claim to immortality is not incom- 
patible with the present order of redemption.” But it is verified precisely 
in the present economy of salvation, where Scripture clearly shows that 
death is a consequence of original sin. 

The validity of the conclusion has been chailenged on the ground that it 
proves too much. Why should not Mary have been impassible as well as 
immortal, since both are the consequence of original sin in the present order 
of Divine Providence? The answer to this objection is found in the provi- 
dential role assigned to passibility in the redemption of the human race: 
“Since Christ was not subject to sin, He was not fated to die or to become 
ashes; nevertheless He freely underwent death for the sake of [our] walva- 
tion.”* De jure immortal, Christ de facto suffered and di!, but vwaiquely 
propler peccaium. His eternal Father “laid on Him the iniquity ef vs all,”” 
in order that He might “take away the sin of the world.”® And tisis He did in 
virtue of a divine comiaand: “No one takes it [vitam in carne passibili| from 
me, but I lay it down of myself, and I Lave the power to take it up again. 
This commandment I pave received from my Father.” The body of the 
Blessed Virgin was passible in order that she might fulfill her role as Co- 

55 Cf. Jugie, La mort et l’Assomption de ia sainte Vierge, 527-39. 

56 Cf. Jugie, op. cit., 52’. 

51 Cf. J. M. Parent, O.P., “La sainte Vierge est-elle morte?” Vers le dogme de l Assomp- 
tion, 280-83. 

% Cf. “The Assumptica among Mary’s Privileges,” Thomist 14 (1951) 80. 

59 Cf. M. A. Rossi, art. cit., 296, note 9. 

* Cf. J. Loncke, “De dogmatica definitione Assumptionis Mariae corporeae,” Collationes 
Brugenses 47 (4951) 437. 

% Sum, Hal. 3, q. 51, a. 3, ad 1. 

®@ Ts 53:6. Jn 1:29. * Jn 10:18. 
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Redemptrix. As has beer: pointed out, death was not essential to this role, 
nor is there any evidence of a divine command that Mary should die. 
Moreover, the coexistence of passibility with the privilege of immortality is 
a divinely revealed situation verified of the just living at the end of the world, 
who in no sense ca be said to have as good a claim to this privilege as the 
immaculate Mother of God. 

Now what about the fact corresponding to the right? It seems indispu- 
table that there is neither historical nor theological certitude that Mary did 
not die. But neither is there any historical or theologicai certitude that she 
did die. The question of the actual fact is a sort of theological trysting-ground 
on which both opinions meet. All that either position has to offer are argu- 
ments of convenience more or less persuasive. But positing Mary’s right to 
immortality in the present order of divine providence, the arguments of 
convenience for immortality de facto seem more persuasive and impressive 
than the arguments for Mary’s death. 

Immortality de facto seems to fit better into the context of her other 
privileges than the opinion that she died. Preordained from all eternity to 
be the Mother of God, she was preserved free from the stain of original sin. 
Unlike all other descendants of Adam, Mary was never subject to igno- 
rance, concupiscence, pains of childbirth, or the loss of virginity through 
maternity. Yet the principal malediction visited upon Adam and his de- 
scendants as death: “For in whai day sovver thou shalt eat of it thou shalt 
die the «teaih.’’** Why then should Mary be preserved free from the lesser 
maledictions and subject to the greater? 

The distinction between corruption in the tomb and death does not seem 
to be of much help. God threatened Adam and Eve not with the loss of 
sepulchra! incorruption but with the loss of the gift of immortality which is 
the essential corruption of human nature: “Poena v,1ginalis peccati magis 
est mori, quam morte detineri.”** To deny Mary a right to immortality, and 
then argue that in virtue of her Immaculate Conception she had a right to 
be free from such consequences of original sin as to remain dead and to see 
corruption, seems to be not only an evident inconsequence but also a certain 
contradiction. No such inconsequence is verified of the claim to immortality 
founded on the Immaculate Conception. 

Moreover, immortality would add even greater glory to Mary’s role as 
Co-Redemptrix. Eternally at enmity with the enemy of the human race the 
Blessed Virgin was never subject to the dominion of Satan. From the first 
moment of its existence her soul was immaculate. At no moment of her life 


% Gn 2:17. Sum. theol. 3, q. 75, a. 2, ad 4. 
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could Satan ever claim as his own the slightest malice in her will, the least 
ignorance in her intellect, the faintest indication of moral weakness, or any 
sign of concupiscence. On Calvary she became the co-conqueror with Christ 
over sin and Satan. Why then at the last moment of her earthly existence 
should her body “be subject to his power who henceforth had the empire of 
death, that is to say the devil”? Incorruption in the tomb hardly seems to 
verify as well as immortality the manner in which Mary “most completely 
triumphed over Satan, and thus crushed his head with her immaculate 
foot.”® 


THE IMMORTALITY OF MARY AND THE ENCYCLICAL 


The opinion that Mary did not die seems to have been strengthened 
rather than weakened by the Bull Munificentissimus Deus. It is true, as 
many commentators pointed out, that the definition in no wise crowns either 
opinion with the aureole of infallibility. However it seems equally true that 
both opinions must be evaluated in the light of the very terms of the defini- 
tion. 

If Mary died, her Assumption followed either immediately or after some 
interval. To allege that hei sou! was separated {: in her body for an instant 
and then immediately reunited might very weil verify the metaphysical 
notion of death but would hardly correspond to the common nciion of death. 
It surely would not be the object of empirical knowledge and could be known 
only by revelation. Moreover, in such an hypothesis, what happens to those 
elements so dear to the traditional opinion, i.e., incorruption in the tomb and 
anticipated resurrection. Can any persuasive reason be alleged for such an 
extraordinary and seemingly superfluous display of divine omnipotence? 

The other alternative bristles with even greater difficulties. With the 
death of Mary the course of her earthly life would be completed. But the 
very terms of the definition do not seem to allow of any interval between the 
end of her earthly life and her Assumption, body and soul, into heaven. Taking 
the least fantastic of the Transitus legends, suppose her body was in the 
tomb for three days, where was her soul? According to Benedict XII: 
“The souls of all the saints. . in whom when they died there was nothing 
requiring purification immediately after death were, are, and shall be in 
heaven.”’® In view of this article of faith the traditional opinion that Mary 
died quite properly answers that her soul was in heaven and presumes that 

* Council of Trent, Decretum super peccaio originali (DB 788). 


® Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus (Acta Pii IX 1, 607). 
® Benedict XII, Benedictus Deus (DB 530). 
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her body was in the tomb. But is such a situation contemplated by the dogma 
of the Assumption? The very word order of the definition, “body and soul,” 
not “soul and body,” seems to exclude any interval between the glorification 
of the Blessed Virgin’s soul and body.” If this be true, where was her soul 
during the triduum mortis? Surely not in her dead body, emphatically not in 
purgatory, apparently not yet in heaven because the Assumption was the 
simultaneous glorification of body and soul. Any interval between death and 
Assumption demands a miracle to preserve her body incorrupt and positsa 
mystery as to where the soul of the Blessed Virgin was while her body was 
in the tomb. The assertion of the traditional opinion that her soul was 
assumed into heaven and her body left in the tomb seems to insert an un- 
warranted dichotomy into the very terms of the definition. 

Not only do the very words of the definition abstract from the death of the 
Blessed Virgin but the Holy Father himself never once mentions her death 
in his own words. In those passages of the Bull where he institutes a com- 
parison betwecn the victory of Christ and the victory of His Blessed Mother 
the Holy Father seems to do violence to the rhetorica] exigencies of the 
parallelism rather than draw the obvious conclusion of the traditional 
opinion: “....just as the glorious resurrection of Christ was an essential 
part and the final sign of this victory, so that struggle which was common to 
the Blessed Virgin and her divine Son should be brought to a close by the 
glorification of her virginal body,’ not “resurrection” as the parallel seems 
to demand. Moreover this section concludes with a text from St. Paul in the 
context of which the Apostle of the Gentiles explicitly speaks of immortality 
de facto: “when this mortal thing hath put on immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written: death is swallowed up in victory.’”™ 

In the very next paragraph” when the Holy Father describes the supreme 
culmination of Mary’s privileges he does not speak of her resurrection and 
glorification, as the parailelism has always been interpreted by the traditional 
opinion, but uses the words: “ut a sepulcri corruptione servaretur im- 
munis,’”” which prescind from the fact of death. Obviously, in virtue of 


7° The word-order of the definition can hardly be called arbitrary. 1..oreover, the fact 
that it changes the more commonly accepted order is not without significance. In his 
Homily on the Assumption Pope Pius speaks of his intention of defining that the Mother 
of God was raised “anima et corpore ad caelestem gloriam” (AAS 42 [1950] 774). In his 
formal petition for the definition Cardinal Tisserant used the same word-order: “anima cot- 
poreque” (0. cit., 778). In his allocution after the definition and in his prayer following the 
allocution His Holiness used the words “in anima e in corpo al cielo” (op. cit., 779, 781). 

™ Munificentissimus Deus (op. cit., 768). 

78 Les. cit. 

78 Low. cit. 
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the privilege of immortality, the Blessed Virgin would surely be preserved 
from sepulchral corruption. 

Finally, the silence of the Holy Father in regard to the death and resur- 
rection of the Blessed Virgin is not without significance. ‘Tibertius Gallus, 
S.J., assigns as the proximate reason for this silence the premeditated 
intention of abstracting from these questions; he is of the opinion that the 
remote reason can be found in the weakness of the arguments alleged for the 
death of Mary.”® Moreover, he feels that the Holy Father revealed his own 
mind on the question by personally deleting the words referring to the death 
of Mary from a prayer he was asked to approve for public recitation.”® 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion it should be stated that the purpose of this article 
was simply to present the case for the immortality of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Throughout the author has not been unaware of the actual state of 
the question. This has been clearly, accurately, and succinctly stated by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J., in a review of a recently published book on the Litany of 
Loreto: “Whether Mary died or not is currently a topic of lively debate; 
we can hardly at present talk about her death as a fact, and certainly it is not 
a matter of belief.” 

No theologian need be reminded that the debate should be carried on 
according to the exigencies of his science which is fides quaerens intellectum, 
not opinio quaerens confirmationem. Before either opinion can claim histor- 
ical or theological certitude it would seem that a more profound investiga- 
tion of the whole question is in order. The norm to be followed in such an 
investigation was given in the radio message of Pope Pius XII delivered to 
the opening session of the Second International Mariological Congress 
held in Rome on October 24, 1954: “Such studies are not always easy and 
obvious, since in pursuing them and in perfecting them both what are called 
positive and speculative disciplines are required. Both of these are governed 
by their own standards a- ‘s. And the work of research in matters of 
Mariology is safer and more rewarding to the extent that everyone adverts 
to the truth that ‘in matters of faith and morals the immediate and uni- 
versal standard of truth for every theologian’ is, as We have said, the 


™Cf. T. Gallus, “Ad quaestionem mortis post Bullam Munificentissimus Deus,” 
Marianum 15 (1953) 124. 

15 Tbid., 125. 

% Cf. T. Gallus, S.J., “Quaestio mortis B. V. Mariae post Bullam Munificentissimus,”” 
Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 54 . 952) 15. 

™ Cyril Vollert, S.J., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (1954) 174. 
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Church’s sacred teaching authority.’”* With this norm in mind the propo- 
nents of the opinion that Mary did not die may still discuss “with erudition, 
learning, expertness and piety’ their desire to see the jewel of immortality 
placed on the crown of the Queen of Heaven and Earth whose entrance into 
this world was shrouded in mystery and whose exit was resplendent with 


glory. 
St. Gabriel’s Monastery, BERTIN FARRELL, C.P. 
Brighton, Mass. 


% Pius XII, Inter complures (AAS 46 [1954] 678). 
79 Ibid., 679. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe MEssIANIC IDEA IN IsRAEL. By Joseph Klausner, Ph.D. Translated 
from the third Hebrew edition by W. F. Stinespring, Ph.D. New York: Tie 
Macmilian Company, 1955. Pp. xv + 543. $7.50. 

Dr. Stinespring, whose translation of Dr. Klausner’s From Jesus to Paul 
is well known as a difficult task capably accomplished, has performed a 
distinct service in offering this present work to the wider reading world of 
the English language. Christians will find it of the utmost advantage to 
know this authoritative and, in many aspects, unique presentation of the 
present-day Jewish notion of messianism. 

The reader will discover almost immediately, however, that the scriptural 
section of the book (Part 1: “The Messianic Idea in the Period of the 
Prophets”) is considerably dated. Though K. avers, and his footnotes bear 
him witness, that he has “taken into account the new opinions,” his his*s. ical 
criticism is of a piece with the time when the study was first made, “st 
intervals in the year 1903 and in the years 1907-1908.” His criteria are 
purely literary, disregarding the archaeological and palaeographical data 
that have toppled so many scholastic towers. It is hard to believe that a 
book published today can still contain, for example, the statement: ‘Most 
modern scholars conclude that [the Book of Psalms] contains no hymn 
earlier than the Babylonian exile” (p. 140). Similar examples of outworn 
criticism are found in the treatment of the Balaam oracles and, in fact, 
throughout the book. 

It is perhaps impossible for a Christian reviewer to be entirely objective 
in evaluating a Jewish work on a subject so sensitive as messianism. In the 
same way, it may be equally impossible for a Jewish author to make an ob- 
jective comparison of Jewish and Christian messianism, as K. has set out 
to do. The reviewer will be content to point out two of the author’s con- 
victions which, in his opinion, have preconceived some of his conclusions. 

The first may not be so much a conviction as a first principle. K. holds 
for nothing that approaches an orthodox Christian notion of inspiration. 
The closest he comes to defining the nature of a prophet is when he calls him 
a “philosopher poet,” that is, “a philosopher of life, of social life and na- 
tional life” (p. 146). The prophet is a man of sensitivity more than a cut 
above the ordinary but in no way, as we understand the expression, “a 
man sent by God.” The origin of messianism is consequently for all practical 
purposes removed from the divine economy. Instead, it becomes a kind of 
adventitious jingoism which derived from the Mosaic legends and was 
crystallized in the person of David. Isaiah and Micah preach a personal 
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Messiah because they had the great figure of Hezekiah to fire their imagina- 
tion; Zephaniah teaches messianic universalism but no personal Messiah 
because he had no such great figure. Jeremiah’s messianism is both national 
and spiritual, both collective and personal: he believed in Zedekiah; cf. K.’s 
novel exegesis of Jer 23:6 (p. 103 ff.). Ezekiel, who prophesied entirely in 
Babylonia (arguments to the contrary are “not convincing”), had no 
personal messianism because there was no leader; hence the political utopia 
of the final chapters. It is pointless to deny that contemporary events pro- 
foundly influenced prophetism and shaped its message. But was there noth- 
ing more to the prophet than we expect from the lyric poet? 

The second tendentious quality of K.’s work is his Zionism. He is con- 
stantly at pains to insist that in Jewish messianism the ethical and the 
political go hand in hand. On the one hand, it is good to have this pointed 
out; for he is probably right in feeling that Christians tend to minimize the 
political aspect in view of what they are convinced was messianism’s histori- 
cal fulfilment. Also, this consideration helps us see how condemnation and 
restoration can be correlatives in Hebrew prophecy, and we are forewarned 
against the arbitrary excision by some of the critics of huge blocks of the 
canonical prophets—the whole last part of Micah, for example—as un- 
authentic Heilsprophetie. 

On the other hand, this enthusiam for the political element inevitably 
leads to conclusions that are more than questionable. He can see no real 
messianism in the Bible prior to the monarchy, though he admits that most 
of the passages traditionally taken as such were “conditioners” for mes- 
sianism. In the third part of his book, ‘““The Messianic Idea in the Period of 
the Tannaim,” he says of Jn 18:36 (“My kingdom is not of this world”): 
“This saying cannot be imagined in the mouth of a Jewish Messiah, not even 
a Messiah of the more spiritual type portrayed in the Psalms of Solomon” 
(p. 392). In the Talmudic sense of “Jewish,” this is perhaps true, but that 
Talmudic Judaism was the heir of the only Judaism in the time of Jesus, 
or of necessarily the most vital form of Judaism, the Zadokite documents 
and the Qumran scrolls have shown to be false. Jn 18:36 is not, @ propos of 
nothing, a repudiation of temporality; its correlative and explanation is 
v. 37, to which there is a strong parallel in Henoch (cf. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar 2, 572), similar to Philo’s development of messianic kingship as 
noted by Dodd (The Fourth Gospel, p. 229 f.). Jesus was repudiating a 
messianism of the type of Bar-Cochba, and K. admits (p. 395 f.) that Akiba’s 
proclamation of Bar-Cochba is an aberration in the messianic development. 

From the Christian standpoint, in view of the statement just made, K.’s 
second part, “The Messianic Idea in the Books of the Apocrypha and 
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Pseudepigrapha,” may prove the most instructive. He explains why the 
pseudepigrapha fell into disrepute with later Judaism and rightly notices 
their influence on Christianity. Recent studies are showing how suffused 
with their spirit were those Jewish elements which, we now know, had a 
deep influence on Christian origins (cf. RB 62 [1955] 5-44; CBQ 17 [1955] 
403-19). He insists on the plausibility of the logion ascribed to Christ by 
Papias, as cited by Irenaeus, which parallels the Syriac Baruch: “Tn spite 
of the fact that Christian scholars refuse to attribute ‘crude’ ari fanciful 
materialistic descriptions like these to Jesus, I incline to believe that the 
Jewish Jesus, who lived a century after the composition of the Book of 
Enoch and forty years before the composition of the Syriac Eook of Baruch, 
must have spoken to the hearts of the simple and pious multitude that 
followed him with mundane portrayals like these, since they were already 
widely current in the nation of his time; and that the authors of the Book 
of Enoch and the Syriac Book of Baruch, the Talmud and Midrash, and 
Jesus all drew from a single early popular source” (p. 344). It is difficult to 
see why, on K.’s own premises, the }!zw Testament is not to be taken as at 
least a Jewish interpretation of prophetic messianism. 

Dr. Klausner has written in no polemic spirit, and none is intended in this 
review. But if he can conclude with justifiable pride that “the Jewish Mes- 
sianic faith is the seed of progress, which has been planted by Judaism 
throughout the whole world” (p. 531), we must insist that post-Christian 
Jewish messianism is incomplete. It can account for the vicarious suffering 
of the Servant of Yahweh in Deutero-Isaiah, as K. does (161 f.) in the sor- 
rows of Israel, but it can offer no atonement. “By his stripes we were healed” 
remains the sentence of perhaps the greatest of all the prophets, and of it 
Christianity alone has taken account. 


Kenrick Seminary Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 


Tue AREOPAGUS SPEECH AND NATURAL REVELATION. By Bertil Gartner. 
Translated by Carolyn Hannay King. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici 
Upsaliensis 21. Copenhagen, 1955. Pp. 289. 20 Swedish crowns. 

This study is an important addition to the well-known series of mono- 
graphs issued by the NT Seminar of the University of Uppsala instituted 
by Anton Fridrichsen and now edited by Harald Riesenfeld. The author’s 
thesis is that Paul’s Areopagus address in Acts must not be interpreted in 
terms of the theologia naturalis of Stoic philosophy which was current in the 
first century of the Christian era, but is to be understood in the light of Old 
Testament thought with regard to the “natural revelation” (a term Gartner 
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substitutes for “natural theology”’ to avoid confusion with the “philosophical 
interpretation’’). 

The first four chapters contain the prolegomena to the problem: the 
Greek and Jewish view of historiography; a brief history of the exegesis of 
the passage; the Sifz im Leben of the discourse; the use of pagan philosophy 
and literature by early Christian preachers. Specially noteworthy is the 
discussion of the ancients’ attitude to history. For the Old Testament 
writer, “religion reveals itself in history” (p. 9); he strives to interpret 
events in the light of a firm faith in divine Providence. This viewpoint de- 
termines the function of the speeches in his work, a feature exemplified in 
the Deuteronomic history, “in which retrospect and prophecy strive to 
interpret the course of events, and thence derive lessons and guidance for 
human conduct” (p. 10). The classical Greek historian, whose concept of 
God differs so markedly from that of the Old Testament, interests himself in 
“giving preeminence to cause and effect,” and “therefore often examined 
the motives of the protagonists” (p. 12). The speeches he invents are “‘in- 
tended either to illustrate situations from different sides, to disclose the char- 
acter of the speaker, or to help on the course of events” (p. 13). Luke, 
following the Jewish historical tradition, adopts a religious viewpoint; his 
familiarity with the LXX is adduced as proof of his respect for that tra- 
dition. G. rightly criticises Dibelius’ division of the Acts’ speeches into those 
which follow the Greek manner (Stephen’s apologia, Paul’s Athenian dis- 
course) and those of a distinctly Christian character (the missionary ser- 
mons). Rather, he maintains, there is question in Acts of three types of 
missionary sermon: “those represented by the message of Peter and Paul 
to the Jews, the ‘propaganda speech’ by Stephen, and Paul’s preaching to 
the Gentiles” (p. 35). G. accepts the substantial authenticity of all these 
discourses. His principal purpose in the body of the essay is to show that 
the theology of the Areopagus speech does not, as many critics claim, adopt 
the Stoic view of God and the cosmos. 

A minute analysis of the theodicy of the discourse proves the untenability 
of the position maintained by critics like Dibelius and Pohlenz. With great 
effectiveness G. makes use of the hermeneutical principle that the Bible 
must always be interpreted by the Bible. The real source of the theology of 
Paul’s Areopagus address is shown to lie in the Old Testament view of the 
relation between divine revelation and creation. “For the Old Testament as 
a whole, the existence of God is a conscious postulate that needs no proof. . . . 
Nature, history, the Creator’s care of all His creatures and their absolute 
dependence on Him—all this is proof not of existence but of power, of 
character” (p. 90). The Stoic theologia naturalis, on the other hand, cannot 
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be regarded as the philosophical basis of the speech because of its essentially 
immanentist character. Such a theodicy aims at proving the existence of 
God—a fact which no Jewish writer ever attempted to demonstrate— 
through man’s acquisition of self-knowledge, since man is somehow part of 
the deity. The contemplation of nature for the Stoic merely provided the 
occasion for “‘man to develop his reasoning powers” (p. 109). 

More positively, G. shows the Pauline character of the speech by a com- 
parison of its basic ideas with those of Rom 1. His exegesis of Paul’s cele- 
brated condemnation of idolatry merits the attention of the systematic 
theologian. Faithful to Old Testament tradition, Paul does not attempt to 
prove the existence of God: “his aim is to show what God really is. Here, as 
in the Wisdom of Solomon 13, we are dealing with a demonstration of 
God’s character, intended to present Him as a living, almighty ad acting 
God, to all of which His works testify” (p. 135 f.). God’s manifestation of 
Himself through nature convicts the pagans of that culpable agnoia so 
radically opposed to the Old Testament “knowledge of Yahweh” (the 
worship of and obedience to the living God). Paganism’s fundamental error 
lay in the attempt to make visible the God who is by essence invisible, 
thus denying His transcendence by identifying Him with the things He 
Himself created. Such idolatry could result only in immorality. 

The Areopagus speech formulates the same theology. Once this is seen, 
the basis of the “philosophical interpretation” which led scholars to consider 
the discourse “as a ‘foreign body’ in the framework of the New Testament 
texts” (p. 145) is swept away. Thus in vv. 26-27 zéfein is not to be taken 
in the Stoic sense of finding God in creation through the exercise of ma:’s 
divine Jogos, but in the Old Testament sense exemplified in the book of 
Wisdom, the worship and glorifying of God. The expression of v. 27, “if 
they may grope after Him” implies the same “problematic outcome” con- 
templated in Rom 1:18 ff. The kinship with God (v. 28) is not to be under- 
stood after the Stoic manner, even though a Stoic author is being cited, but 
must be taken as the theological principle upon which the condemnation 
of idolatry in v. 29 is founded. “Man, the highest living being, is adduced 
here to prove that God Who is superior to him, Who is the One Who main- 
tains him, gives him life and all that is his, cannot be put on the same 
footing with the idols” (p. 166). 

In a sixth chapter G. shows that the conception of God found in the 
speech is an orthodox Christian one, inherited from Judaism: God is de- 
picted as creator, who preserves His creation and presides over the course 
of history. The triad zdmen, kinoumetha, esmen of v. 28 is formed of three 
synonyms used to express man’s dependence upon God for his life. That 
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one or other of these verbs is also found in the Stoic vocabulary is insufficient 
proof that they are used here with any Stoic connotation. 

In discussing the polemic against idolatry G. shows that the criticism of 
temple services and sacrifices (vv. 24-25) is related to that voiced by Stephen 
earlier in Acts. “It is probable that, in this connection, we are dealing witha 
Christian ‘catechetic’ tradition” (p. 209). The excoriation of idol-worship 
(vv. 28-29) is, on the other hand, in the best Old Testament tradition (Ps 
115:5; Is 46:7; 37:19 f£.; Wis 13:16 ff.). Another theme dominating the whole 
address is the universalist motif. God as creator and conserver of the uni- 


verse is necessarily Lord of all men. Christ, characterized as second Adam | 


(ex ‘enos, v. 26, is referred to Adam), is depicted as universal Savior. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Catholic theologian will be 
gratified with the balanced judgment as well as the solid erudition displayed 
by this study. The comprehensive bibliography appended to the book does 
not leave the author open to the too frequently justified charge, “‘Catholica 
non citantur.” The translation is always clear, if occasionally unidiomatic, 
and the book is well printed and attractively presented. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Davip M. StTantey, S.J. 


®PrerrReE ET Pavut A ANTIOCHE ET A JERUSALEM: Le ‘conflit’ des deux 
Apétres. By H. M. Féret, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 130. 

An excellent example of the rich fruit possible from the study of genera 
literaria comes to us in the present volume in which P. Féret finds that the 
literary type provides a new solution to the ancient problem of the dispute 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch. Rightly rejecting facile solutions such 
as making Cephas a person different from Simon Peter or supposing that the 
two apostles agreed to stage a dispute so as to instruct the faithful, the author 
thinks that the problem is this: did the Antioch incident precede or follow 
the Council of Jerusalem? 

Without doubt the first reading of Gal 2 creates the impression that the 
time sequence was the Council—Antioch incident. On the other hand one 
may ask: how could Peter, after proclaiming at Jerusalem the freedom from 
the Mosaic law, fall into the embarrassing position at Antioch which Paul 
judged blameworthy? F. is convinced that the sequence is just the reverse, 
and he argues to this conclusion from a penetrating study of the literary 
genre and purpose of Gal 2 and Acts 15. In the epistle Paul is not intending 
to write a strictly historical account in which he rigidly follows chronologi- 
cal order. Rather he is using an argumentative genre, choosing certain facts 
and marshalling them in the order that would best establish his point. 
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Therefore, although in Galatians the Council is mentioned before Antioch, 
that sequence is not necessarily the historical one. Many reasons favor the 
opposite order. A telling argument is made from the background of the two 
passages. Particularly one may notice that Acts, after the Council, depicts 
so tranquil an atmosphere at Antioc!: as to exclude any serious disagreement 
between the apostles. 

The actual sequence was the folowing. On the return from the first mis- 
sionary journey Paul found some Judaizers who for a time caused trouble at 
Antioch. Out of mistaken charity Peter adapted himself to their attitude; 
but Paul seeing the danger in this action rebukes Peter before all. In the 
argument Paul expresses his characteristic principle: “we know that man is 
not justified by the works of the Law, but by faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal 
2:16). Shortly afterwards, in the Council, Peter explicitly adopts the same 
attitude: “‘we believe that we are saved by the grace of the Lord Jesus, just 
as they [the Gentiles] are” (Acts 15:11). It was not the concern of St. Luke 
to call attention to the previous hesitation of Peter on this point. Rather 
the Acts show that Peter and Paul agreed on the principle, as is clear from 
Peter’s speech (Acts 15). Thus at Jerusalem the two complementary apostolic 
missions are completely united. After the Council Peter disappears from the 
pages of Acts, while Paul goes on to preach the gospel to the ends of the 
world symbolized by Rome. 

F. has greatly enriched our knowledge of Galatians and Acts and provided 
a very solid basis for an attractive theory. 


Weston College Joun J. Cotas, S.J. 


GenésE. By A. Clamer. La sainte Bible. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1953. 
Pp. 530. 

Canon Clamer, Professor of Sacred Scripture in the Major Seminary of 
Nancy, and a Consultor of the Biblical Commission, has made an out- 
standing contribution to biblical studies by his mastery of the almost in- 
credible complexity of his subject, the book of Genesis, and by his uncommon 
gift of mature balance in evaluating sources and his ability to present a 
clear and integrated synthesis, which is quite intelligible even to non- 
specialists in Scripture. 

His general introduction to the Pentateuch deserves singular praise. He 
includes the following questions and problems: (1) The origin of the book 
from internal evidence (pp. 9-12). (2) The origin of the Pentateuch accord- 
ing to tradition, including the Old Testament, extra-canonical sources, the 
New Testament, and the Fathers; here the author clearly distinguishes 
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between the tradition making Moses the founder of “Yahwism” and the 
tradition of literary authorship (pp. 12-20). (3) The critical position; in this 
section the author gives a rapid survey of all critical theories, beginning with 
Iben Esra in the twelfth century and Carlstadt in the sixteenth, and progress- 
ing from Simon to Wellhausen; after a brief but adequate consideration of 
Wellhausen, he proceeds to the modern critical theories, summarizing the 
views from Klostermann to the Uppsala school; then follow Catholic re- 
action, interventions of the Biblical Commission in 1906, conservative and 
liberal trends among Catholics, the letter of the Biblical Commission to 
Cardinal Suhard in 1948, and a final statement of recent Catholic opinions, 
particularly of H. Junker (in Echter-Bibel, 1949), P. de Vaux (in Bible de 
Jérusalem, 1951) and Chaine (Le livre de la Genése, 1948). This section 
(pp. 12-28) is without doubt one of the best introductions to the critical 
problems of the Pentateuch yet written. (4) The documents of the Penta- 
teuch; after an exhaustive and detailed consideration of J, E, D, P, the 
author concludes that, while we cannot attribute to Moses the authorship 
of the Pentateuch as we now possess it, it is nevertheless not less true that 
the objective study of the text in the light of ancient history, profane as well 
as sacred, and of modern archeological discoveries establishes with certainty 
that the date generally given to the redaction of the documents themselves, 
and even more to their constitutive elements, is far from being as recent as 
many critical theories have proposed; hence “...si donc récits et lois du 
Pentateuch remontent pour |’essentiel aux temps lointains des origines du 
peuple d’Israel en tant que tel, on ne saurait les séparer de la personne 
méme de Moise” (p. 56); the author deals briefly with the problem of con- 
crete inspiration in a work whose final redaction was undoubtedly compiled 
from multiple sources, written and oral (pp. 28-57). (5) The Pentateuch 
and history: this section points out remarkably well the difference between 
the modern concept of historical writing and the ideas of the Semites; it also 
gives valuable suggestions for further research which is necessary in order to 
penetrate more completely a mentality so unlike ours, and thus to enable us 
to evaluate ancient literary sources. (6) The religious value of the Penta- 
teuch; here the author stresses the general theme of the continuity of revela- 
tion and of the Old and New Testaments; he utilizes the outstanding studies 
of modern scholars such as Gelin, Dhorme, Starky, Duesberg, Denis, O. 
Cullmann, de Lubac and Daniélou; this general introduction to the Pen- 
tateuch ends with a valuable select bibliography (pp. 57-76). 

The special introduction to Genesis covers a detailed analysis of the book, 
its composition, interpretation, Genesis and history, the doctrine of Genesis, 
and a special bibliography (pp. 76-102). 
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The detailed exegesis and commentary of the text of Genesis manifest the 
same qualities of vast erudition, fine discrimination, and a highly developed 
Catholic sense of the living magisterium as the unique authoritative inter- 
preter of the inspired word of God. The intricate problems of the first eleven 
chapters, and particularly of the first three, bring out the fullness and rich 
depth of the author’s scholarship. Particularly worthy of praise are his 
excursus on the historical interpretations of the two accounts of creation 
and the present position of Catholic exegetes (pp. 125-28); on the creation 
of man and the allied problems of evolution and monogenism versus poly- 
genism (pp. 128-31); on the Babylonian cosmogonies compared with the 
biblical narrative (pp. 131-35); and on the fall of man and the protoevangelion 
(pp. 135-54). Clamer holds vigorously that there are no legitimate grounds 
for discovering in the exegeses of St. Augustine and St. Gregory of Nyssa 
latent theories of evolution. He admits freely that Genesis does not exclude 
the possibility of man’s body coming from preexisting living matter, pro- 
vided one holds a special intervention of God, surpassing the laws of nature, 
to adapt and dispose this organic matter for the infusion of a spiritual soul, 
and provided also that one excludes polygenism. After a detailed analysis 
of the text, and a thorough survey of recent opinions, the author concludes 
that the woman of Gn 3:15 is Mary, not in a typical sense, nor in a strictly 
literal sense which could be derived from a philological exegesis of the con- 
text, but rather according to a sensus plenior; in this conclusion he follows 
Coppens, Les harmonies des deux Testaments (Tournai-Paris, 1949), p. 38. 
In discussing the nature of the fall, he disagrees with Coppens and follows 
de Vaux, maintaining that a sexual sin is not only not expressed, but not 
even insinuated. 

This work will be sincerely appreciated by biblical scholars; it should also 
serve as an invaluable reference source for professors of dogmatic theology 
and of courses in college religion. In the covers of one relatively small volume 
one finds, sedulously documented, a mature synthesis of the best things that 
have been thought and discussed concerning one of the most important and 
difficult books of the Bible. 


Weston College Purr J. DonNnELLY, S.J. 


Der BecrirF “RHEMA” IM BIBLISCH-GRIECHISCHEN. Eine traditions- 
geschichtliche und semasiologische Untersuchung. Vol. 2: “Rhéma” im Neuen 
Testament. By Eero Repo. Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae. 
Helsinki, 1954. Pp. 214. 

Repo’s work is a good example of the Helsinki school of New Testament 
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criticism. In a previous volume, he undertook the study of rhema, logos, 
and related words in the LXX, and attempted to show that the preference 
for rhema, particularly in the later strata of the LXX, was due to Semitic 


influences. He particularly stressed what he thought was an “homophony,” © 


or resemblance in sound, between the Greek word rhema and the Hebrew 
memra (and its cognates). Suffice it to say that his thesis is far from being 
accepted; and, in fact, has been seriously controverted by A. Debrunner 
(the author of the article rhema in Kittel’s Wérterbuch) in Theol.-Lit. Zeit. 4 
(1953) 220. 

The monograph under review is a similar study; it attempts statistically 
to correlate the uses of rhema, logos, logion, and similar expressions in the 
New Testament and the early patristic writers. Though it is undoubtedly a 
serious piece of research which will be of extreme interest to scholars, it is 
far from being convincing. R.’s results can be broken down somewhat as 
follows (he nowhere gives a chart or graph which might have been extremely 
useful for the student): the New Testament has rhema (hereafter R) about 
67 times, excluding several passages where the text is in dispute, and Jogos 
(hereafter L) about 315 times, thus: Mt (5 R; 23 L); Mk (2 R; 24 L); Lk 
(18 R; 32 L); Jn (12 R; 40 L); Acts (14 R; 65 L); Ap (18 L); 1 Jn (6 L); 
3 Jn (1 L); Paul, excluding Pastorals and Heb (8 R; 64 L); Pastorals (20 L); 
Heb (4 R; 12 L); Cath. Epp. (4 R; 10 L); 1 Pt (2 R; 6 L); 2 Pt (1 R; 4 L); 
Jude (1 R). 

In order to complete the picture the figures for some of the early patristic 
writers may be of interest: Barnabas (4 R; 13 L); 1 Clem (3 R; 18 L); 
Hermas (33 R; 6 L); Justin (16 R; 250 L). 

I must confess, even with R.’s analysis of these figures, it is difficult to 
realize their significance. There is a “Jogos-emphasis” in the Johannine 
writings and in Justin; a “rhema-emphasis” in Luke and Acts as well as in 
the Shepherd of Hermas. But, in the last analysis, it remains true that each 
passage must be considered individually in its context. For my own part, 
I should incline to the view expressed by Debrunner in his review of R.’s 
first monograph, that in general the use of the words rhema and logos during 
the period under consideration depended almost exclusively upon the par- 
ticular lexicographical scope of each word. But R. insists that he can see 
more—in particular with regard to what he calls the Semitic overtones 
(based on homophony) of rhema. And thus wherever he finds a higher 
percentage for rhema than would be expected (and the “expected” is regu- 
larly open to subjective interpretation), R. infers that we are dealing with 
an older, more Semitic stratum of the text. Presuming that both Matthew 
and Luke derived from three sources, namely Mark, Q, and the particular 
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Sondergut, he infers from his study of rhema in Luke, and particularly from 
the high percentage of rhema-occurrences in Luke’s Q-material, that Q™ 
was from a much older and more Aramaic stratum Q™*. This indeed would 
be an interesting conclusion if we had any assurance that it were true. 
But unfortunately R.’s studies, despite the energy and hard work which 
they reflect, do not carry conviction. It remains true, however, that his 
objective findings and statistics merit the attention of all Scripture and 
patristic scholars. 


Plattsburgh, N.Y. HerBert A. Musurix10, S.J. 


Das Bucu IjjoB HEBRAISCH UND DEUTSCH. By Fridolin Stier. Munich: 
Késel, 1954. Pp. 362. DM 25.— 

This thorough and compact translation-commentary is at once conserva- 
tive in the best sense and a product of rigorously positive criticism. 

The unpointed MT appears on facing pages with a critical German 
translation. Suppletions and deletions supposed in the translation are indi- 
cated by brackets in the Hebrew text, but conjectual emendations, of which 
there must be many in Job, are confined to the commentary. The transla- 
tion is quite literal and highly compressed in an attempt to capture the spirit 
of the Hebrew; as a result, spelling and grammar are sometimes unconven- 
tional and there are frequent nonce words. Stier is at pains to justify this 
method (p. 359 ff.). The literary quality of its product is not for a foreigner 
to judge; however, not even a foreigner can be insensible to the genius of 
“ein Pfui bin ich vor ihnen” (17:60), to take one example from many (cf. 
Smith: “and one before whom men spit am I become”’). 

S. betrays the respect for the consonantal MT that characterizes the aw 
criticism. Not until he has thoroughly worried this over in the light of the ever 
better knowu cognate languages does he begin looking for plausible con- 
jectures. He has, of course, leaned heavily but critically on pioneers like 
Hélscher. As examples of pleasing retranslation can be cited 12:2a, k; ’attem 
mm, “ihr seid ohnegleichen” (cf. rb m‘mw, 2 Chr 32:7), and 15:23a, ndd 
kw’ Uhm "yh, “bestellt zum Schmaus der Geier.”” Some obvious assistance 
from Ugaritic has been ignored, however, v.g., the parallel ym with Leviathan 
in 3:8, and ‘mg, “violently,” in 39:21 (cf. T'S 13 [1952] 437 f.). 

Very few verses have been rejected or despaired of in the translation. S. 
omits as dittographical or conflate 9:24c, 12:36, 4c, 6c, 14:14@, 15:28c, 
20:23a, 29:25c, 30:4c, 12b, 34:30b, together with occasional parts of verses. 
Also he has made surprisingly little rearrangement of the text. Chapter 24, 
that fretted passage, is an exception. Here the order of verses is 1-3, 9, 
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4-8, 10-14, 15c, 16a, 15ab, 16bc, 17, 18bc, 19 ff.; and the author still cannot 
avoid taking 185-24 from Job and giving it to Bildad or Sophar. 
An over-all exposition of the book’s several parts is followed by a detailed 


verse-by-verse commentary. Little attention is given the question of intro- 


duction. S. believes that Job was a historical character, who is known how- 
~ ever only through legend. He is attracted by the theory of Edomite origins, 
but makes no decision; he does the same with regard to the dating of the 
book. He follows the view that into an ancient folkstory, 1 :1—2:10 (11-13?) + 
42:10ac-17, the author of Job inserted his poetic work. Whatever the original 
meaning of the prose story, the author’s redaction (42:106) has made it 
teach the lesson of his poetic composition. 

The poem is essentially a trial of God in which Job’s friends are God’s 
advocates, i.e., advocates of the current God-concept. It is in this trial that 
the author, the real “‘Job,”’ speaks to us as does the “Solomon” of Qohelet 
(p. 261). “We rob the book of the enormity which it seeks to impress on us, 
a man’s haling God into court, when we view its processual scheme as 
simply a literary form” (p. 217). 

The friends lose their case. Job has appealed to God against God, and the 
fallacy of the old God-concept has been revealed in his person. For ignoring 
this revelation the friends are condemned (p. 252 f.). Job too has been at 
fault. He has tried to be like God (p. 246), striving for that wisdom which is 
an invasion of God’s sphere, the intimate knowledge of things (p. 248). 

Elihu, S. agrees, is an intrusion (pp. 239, 244). He reflects the thinking of 
the prophets (p. 240), and in his opposition both to Job and to the friends’ 
inability to cope with Job (S. adopts LXX “in their eyes” for 32:1) he 
achieves a solution foreign to the author’s development (p. 333 f.). 

The wisdom poem of ch. 28 is not Job’s. Possibly it is the author’s word 
to the reader. S. also reacts predictably to passages such as 27:13-23, 
which cannot belong to Job, the composite ch. 4 (in which vv. 12-19 assert 
that no one is just, the rest of the chapter that no just man suffers), etc. 

As regards the knotty 19:25 ff., S. concludes that Job is thinking of a this- 
worldly vindication (p. 299 f.): the MT of v. 26 reflects the belief of the 
Masoretic redactor. The fulfilment of Job’s aspiration is to be found in 
42:5, 7-9. S.’s translation follows the BH correction (presumably the LXX 
Vorlage) of v. 26, but otherwise leaves the consonants untouched: “Ich aber 
weiss: Mein Léser lebt,/ steht auf als Letzter itiberm Staub./ Und dann mein 
Helfer sich aufrichtet,/ meinen Zeugen schau ich: Gott.” 

“Of what enduring value is the word of Job?” asks the author (p. 257). 
“Tt will endure as long as man remains trying to measure God by his own 
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standards. ... This much is certain, that the spirit of Eliphaz and his 
friends, and the unconverted Job, is not dead.” 


Kenrick Seminary Bruce VAWTER, C.M. 


THe DoctRINE oF ELECTION IN TANNAITIC LITERATURE. By Benjamin 
W. Helfgott. New York: Columbia University, 1954. Pp. xi + 209. 

H.’s purpose is “to determine the effect of the Christian challenge to the 
Jewish concept of election in the early Tannaitic period and the reaction 
on the part of Rabbinic thinking toward that challenge” (p. 7). The Christian 
challenge consists in the fact that the Christian Church claimed to be the 
heir to the messianic promises of the Old Testament. Jesus was the Messias, 
a religious Messias, whose wholly non-national and non-political work con- 
cerned not the Jews exclusively but all men who would believe in Him. The 
immense majority of the Jews rejected Jesus. The Church, believing in Jesus 
as the promised Messias, kept the Scriptures, so far the exclusive property of 
Judaism, as its own treasure, and accepting Jesus as the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament promises, regarded itself as the legitimate continuation of the 
people of God. This doctrine, which holds an essential place in the New 
Testament and in the early Christian writers, was resented by Judaism. 
Its doctors had to defend their claim that the Jewish people alone were 
God’s chosen people, then as in the past, in spite of all the historical de- 
velopments: the fall of Jerusalem; the destruction of the temple, which 
made impossible the carrying out of the elaborate prescriptions regarding 
sacrifices; the end of the Jewish state, even of all semblance of political 
independence; the loss of Palestine itself, become a mere Roman province 
in which the Jews’ rights were at times severely curtailed. 

The task of reconstructing Judaism taken on by the Jewish leaders was 
most difficult; it required a continuous effort over a long period, roughly 
the five “generations” of Tannaim, that is to say, the authorities on oral 
law, from the contemporaries of the Apostolic Age to circa 200 A.D. The 
teachings of those men—there are over 200 of them, though not all are of 
prime importance—are to be found in the compilations of Mishnah, Tosefta, 
Baraithas, the early Midrashim (Mekilta, Sifra on Leviticus, Sifre on 
Numbers, Sifre on Deuteronomy), etc. 

H. means to keep his study strictly objective: “It is not the purpose of 
this study to evaluate the merits of the arguments presented in the Tan- 
naitic doctrine of election, nor to pass judgment on the validity of their 
refutations of the challenge to that doctrine” (p. 7). He is clearly at home in 
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the “Jewish” part of his work. He knows the sources; he has used good 
studies of those sources; and as a rule he presents his views clearly, though 
in some few places his statements may appear obscure on a first reading. 
The criticism of this part of the work that could be made is that there is 
not enough criticism. We hear of Rabbis discussing theological problems with 
emperors and “hegemons,” and these are rather well informed; but there is 
no inquiry into the historical character of those discussions, except in the 
case of Rabbi Judah Ha-Nasi and an emperor Antoninus (pp. 125, 182 f., 
185). In defense it may be said that what matters in such cases is that the 
Jewish teacher did hold the views expressed in those texts, not precisely that 
he stated them exactly under those circumstances. 

What will strike the Christian student is (a) the fact that the Jewish 
doctrine of election as defended by the Rabbis is essentially that of a na- 
tional election, the choice of a racial group which transmits the privilege 
by descent; and here, of course, there is an abyss between the Christian view 
and the rabbinic concept; and (b) the strange fact that the Rabbis do not 
directly mention Jesus or Paul or the Christians. Hence the difficulty in 
places of feeling sure which texts really contain references to Christianity. 
Possibly that strange silence about things Christian is due to a policy of 
“killing by silence” (Totschweigen), which however does not mean indiffer- 
ence to the activities of the Church. In any case, there are enough texts on 
which scholars agree that they can be understood as more or less veiled 
references to Christianity. 

It is when H. deals with the “Christian” side of his study that we may 
discern his weakness. He does indeed acknowledge his indebtedness to a 
number of Christian scholars: F. C. Grant and James Muilenburg, his 
teachers at Union Theological Seminary (A. Jeffrey and John Knox) and 
others (pp. viii-ix). He has used some good Christian works on the New 
Testament; e.g., Sanday and Headlam on Romans. But all in all his ac- 
quaintance with Christian authors is limited. It is regrettably restricted to 
Protestant authorities. There is no question that Protestant scholars have 
produced fine works which it would be foolish to neglect. But it is certainly 
a great loss to the value of H.’s work that he has ignored altogether great 
Catholic contributions, scholarly works of the highest value, such as those 
of Lagrange, Bonsirven, Spicq, Grandmaison, Prat, Cornely, J. B. Frey. 
Some of these (Lagrange and Bonsirven) have done first-class work on 
Judaism, from which H. could have learned something even in the Jewish 
field. Frey has collected and studied the Jewish inscriptions of Rome. They 
have, most of them, studied the problems examined by H. in the Gospels 
and the other NT writings. Had he seriously consulted their works, he 
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could have seen that real scholarship is more extensive than he realizes, 
and certainly is not exhausted by the Protestant authorities, good as they 
may be, to which he refers. Acquaintance with those Catholic works would 
or could have saved him from making statements which cannot be taken as 
representing unquestioned or unquestionable “results” of New Testament 
critical scholarship (cf. pp. 39, 40, 131; 31, 1555). H. shows similar ignorance 
of Catholic studies in the field of patristics. There is still room for a work by 
a Catholic Orientalist for an objective presentation of the doctrine of elec- 
tion in the New Testament and the early Christian writers which could then 
be confronted with the views of the Tannaitic teachers. The subject should 
be tempting to one of our Hebraists from the standpoint of history and 
theology. 


Catholic University of America EDWARD P. ARBEz 


EssAI SUR LA PENSEE HEBRAIQUE. By Claude Tresmontant. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1953. Pp. 176. 450 fr. 

ETUDES DE METAPHYSIQUE BIBLIQUE. By Claude Tresmontant. Paris: 
Gabalda, 1955. Pp. 264. 800 fr. 

The author writes as a philosopher, primarily for philosophers, but 
simply enough for the average intelligent layman to follow with under- 
standing. Although he claims no professional competence as a theologian or 
exegete, he evidently has a good background preparation for his task, 
including sufficient Hebrew and Greek to control the texts. His purpose is 
to examine the Scriptures in order to determine whether there are implicit 
in them any basic philosophical principles, and how consistently these may 
be used. 

The essay is largely exploratory. T. finds creation to be the unique idea 
underlying biblical thought and its implications. He makes considerable use 
of Bergson, maintaining that Bergson’s analyses have been a valuable tool 
for understanding and freeing the original characteristics of Hebrew meta- 
physics and for appreciating the value of its own theses which are too often 
misunderstood and neglected. He knows, of course, that in Bergson’s phi- 
losophy two heterogeneous trends are mingled; in this respect one might well 
remember Maritain’s distinction between the Bergsonism of fact and of 
intention. 

In the later volume of studies T. explores further and critically examines 
some of the conclusions of the first book. The idea of creation is again 
dominant. In chapters 3 and 4, where he treats of evolution, he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to some of the theses of the late Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. 
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The scope of both books is wide. Theologians and exegetes as well as 
philosophers and scientists will find the reading of them rewarding, even 
though they may not agree with all the conclusions. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Epwarp A. Cerny, S.S. 


Tue INDWELLING OF THE Trinity. A Historico-Doctrinal Study of the 
Theory of St. Thomas Aquinas. By F. L. B. Cunningham, O.P. Dubuque: 
The Priory Press, 1955. Pp. xvii + 414. $7.50. 

The purpose of this book is not to discover St. Thomas’ solution of the 
problems of the divine indwelling. For, according to C., this has already 
been discovered to be an exclusively “intentional” theory turning on the 
gift of wisdom and charity, as “has been pointed out by John of St. Thomas, 
Gardeil, Garrigou-Lagrange, Cuervo, Ciappi, Morency and many others.” 

Many theologians, however, do not take such a simple view of the situ- 
ation. They see a considerable doctrinal difference between St. Thomas’ 
solution in the Summa and in the Sentences. And they feel that the “ontologi- 
cal” element that stands out in the Sentences must be combined with the 
“intentional” element of the Summa to give the complete solution of St. 
Thomas. 

Hence the avowed immediate purpose of the work is to demonstrate the 
doctrinal identity of St. Thomas’ Summa and Sentences on the explanation 
of the divine indwelling, and to show through historical comparison and 
doctrinal analysis that, although the Sentences secras to stress an ontological 
element and the Summa an intentional element, both works nonetheless 
present the same exclusively intentional solution—in terms of final causality 
alone. 

The first chapter presents the problem of the inhabitation in general and 
in St. Thomas. In the second and third chapters there is a brief exposition 
of the scriptural and patristic doctrine on the matter, and of the common 
teaching of the Schoolmen. The fourth and fifth chapters present the solu- 
tions of Peter Lombard (love), William of Auxerre (the Holy Ghost is given 
as spiritual food), the Summa Fratris Alexandri (the persons are present as 
objects of the just soul’s enjoyment), St. Albert (the persons are present in 
virtue of the production of grace) and St. Bonaventure (God is present as 
something to be enjoyed). To the author not one of these explanations is 
satisfactory—not the ontological theory of St. Albert, nor the intentional 
theories of the Halesian Summa and of St. Bonaventure; for neither in God’s 
efficient causality nor in the divine love of charity can be found the formal 
reason of the indwelling. 
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The sixth chapter gives St. Thomas’ solution: the proximate formal 
reason for the divine indwelling is a quasi-experimental knowledge of wisdom 
and love. And since not charity but wisdom gives man the power to know 
God in a quasi-experimental manner, wisdom is the formal reason of the 
indwelling. The seventh chapter aims to show that in his Scriptum super 
Sententiis St. Thomas completely rejected the ontological theory of St. 
Albert and chose the intentional theory of the Summa Alexandri. In the 
eighth chapter St. Thomas’ Summa is compared with the other works in an 
attempt to appraise their influence on its inhabitational doctrine. 

The ninth chapter presents the three main conclusions of the entire work, 
namely, that (1) St. Thomas teaches an identical inhabitational doctrine in 
the Summa and the Sentences; (2) all theories of the indwelling which explain 
the triune presence from the formal point of view of God as cause, principle, 
or “operating” are irreconcilable with the theory of St. Thomas; (3) the 
presentation of the solution of the problem of the inhabitation given in the 
Scriptum super Sententiis is an invaluable commentary on the solution pre- 
sented in the Summa. 

In terms of matter, procedure, clarity, and attractiveness of presentation 
this work is one of the finest contributions to the theology of the divine 
indwelling. Unquestionably C. has presented a very strong case for the duc- 
trinal identity of the Summa and Sentences on the point at issue. But solid 
doubts remain about the certainty of some of his major conclusions; for he 
is so intent on finding what he wants that he often seems to draw more from 
the words of St. Thomas than is really there. In particular he seems to 
find in St. Thomas a much more complete rejection of an ontological element 
and a much more full and precise doctrine on the gift of wisdom and its role 
in the inhabitation than the texts justify. 

One would like more evidence on several points: (1) that St. Thomas 
assigns to wisdom such a pivotal role in the inhabitation, since its very nature 
and existence are in dispute; (2) that Aquinas definitely views wisdom both 
as the power of experimental cognition of the Trinity and as the objective 
image in which the persons are distinctly intuited. 

One cannot help wondering, too, about another point that is rather basic 
in the author’s exposition. If experimental knowledge of the presence of the 
persons presupposes but does not constitute their immediate presence (as 
the author admits), why does not experimental knowledge of their distinct- 
ness also presuppose that they are already present distinctly? 

In the light of St. Thomas’ repeated insistence on proper proportion we 
should expect that his inhabitational theory, if it has an essential intentional 
element, must also have a corresponding ontological element strictly propor- 
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tioned to the intentional element, in the manner of a “species.” Hence 
doubts remain whether St. Thomas presented an exclusively intentional 
solution either in the Summa or in the Sentences. It seems very likely that 
here as in many other instances—e.g., the Incarnation, divine science, 
natural desire, predestination—St. Thomas did not draw together the various 
threads of his earlier and later thought into one final, clear-cut, precise, 
completely harmonized doctrine. 


West Baden College E. J. Fortman, S.J. 


LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH. Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2. Edited by the Liturgical 
Institute, Trier. Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1953. Pp. 333. 

The second part in its entirety is the publication in German of the pro- 
ceedings of the Third International Liturgical Study Congress, held at 
Lugano in 1953; the first part contains a number of independent articles on 
various subjects, such as liturgy, liturgy and Church architecture, liturgy 
and law, liturgy and pastoral ministry, history of liturgy, etc. Some of these 
would seem to be of more or less local or regional interest; others, however, 
are certainly of general importance. 

There is a valuable contribution by the late Dr. H. von Meurers, first 
president of the Institute, on “Altar and Tabernacle.” It is a historical review 
of the altar-problem in Church architecture and liturgy, followed by a 
thorough discussion of the canonical question concerning the place of the 
tabernacle according to can. 1268 and 1269 §1, the Roman Ritual, and other 
Roman instructions, as well as the interpretations by moralists, canonists, 
and liturgists. The conclusion arrived at is that, while the tabernacle shou!d 
be “in praecellentissimo ac nobilissimo loco,” as a rule on the main altar, 
for good reasons the Holy Eucharist may be kept in a tabernacle placed on a 
side altar or on some special sacrament-altar, either in front or behind the 
main altar; always, however, in such a way that this altar be distinguished 
and especially decorated so as to invite and encourage the devotion to our 
Lord, present in the Holy Eucharist. 

From among the articles about the liturgy and the pastoral ministry 
we would like to single out a report by Fr. Theo Gunkel, setting forth his 
“‘pastoral-liturgical experiences in a Leipzig parish, between the years 1932- 
1952.” It brings out magnificently what can be done and has been done 
even under most difficult circumstances—Nazi régime, war, resettlement of 
displaced persons, Russian occupation—to make the liturgy and especially 
the Mass the inexhaustible source of spiritual life through active participa- 
tion in the Mass in various forms. Eventually, there is an article of general 
interest by Prof. Dr. Theodor Schnitzler of Cologne on the “liturgical 
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council,” as desired in the Encyclical Mediator Dei. Citing and explaining 
the words of the Holy Father, S. suggests the establishment of such a council 
of seven or eight members as councilors to the bishop, and of a larger group 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft, workshop) who would meet occasionally to make 
suggestions or countersuggestions for the benefit of the councilors. The 
subject matter would be the furthering of the liturgical apostolate, the 
dignity of liturgical services, the more intimate and truly active participa- 
tion of the laity in the same, etc. 

It may well be that often various and even opposed opinions are put forth 
in a yearbook like the present one. But questions of fact could be straight- 
ened out before publication; then it would not* happen, as in the present 
first volume, that in one article one reads: “It was only by the Code of 
Canon Law, in 1918, that a universal law was published prescribing the 
custody of the Holy Eucharist on the altar (p. 20)... ”; and in another: 
“Only since the Council of Trent has there existed a precept for the universal 
Church, demanding that the Holy Eucharist be preserved in a tabernacle 
placed upon an altar” (p. 61). It would seem that the Council of Trent 
refers only to the “consuetudo asservandi in sacrario sanctam Eucha- 
ristiam” (Sess. 13, c. 6); and in the corresponding canon 7 it anathematizes 
the opinion, “non licere sacram Eucharistiam in sacrario reservari.” There 
is no specification about the “‘sacrarium’’ nor any precept. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


LA GRANDE PRIERE EUCHARISTIQUE. By J. A. Jungmann. Traduction de 
allemand par Marc Zemb. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 140. 

LITURGIE EN LANGUE VIVANTE. By Cyrille Korolevskij. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 236. 

The original of the first production appeared in 1954 under the title, 
Das eucharistische Hochgebet. It is a scholarly endeavor to group the funda- 
mental ideas of the Canon of the Mass around four of its characteristic 
expressions: “memores,” “offerimus,” “plebs sancta,” “socia exultatione.” 
The value and need of indoctrinating the faithful in the supernatural nature 
of the sacred liturgy, and ot tueir own participation in the same, is appropri- 
ately emphasized. In consequence the relation existing between Christ and 
the Mass is made prominent. From His own institution the Mass is a me- 
morial of Christ, recalling and symbolizing His life, passion, resurrection, 
and ascension; it is likewise a perpetual continuation of His sacrifice. With- 
out excluding the sacrificial aspect, medieval writers enlarged on the com- 
memorative structure of the Mass, and at times indulged too freely in the 
symbolic interpretation of the rite. After the Reformers of the six- 
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teenth century had questioned and even denied the sacrificial character, 
writers, theologians especially, emphasized it. Without eliminating its com- 
memorative phase, their chief concern is to expound the intimate relation 
existent between Christ’s sacrifice and that of the Church, and in what 
manner does the Mass measure up to the concept of a genuine sacrifice. 

J. also clearly states in what way the Mass is Christ’s sacrifice and our 
sacrifice. He left His sacrifice to the Church; it is the Church that offers 
with and through Christ, and consequently all the members of the Church 
share in offering the sacrifice, even though the laity in no sense share in 
consecrating. The communal character of the Mass is seen throughout the 
liturgy, and leaves no ground for doubting lay participation, as Mediator Dei 
meticulously indicates. And the spirit in which it is offered is beautifully 
conveyed in “socia exultatione,” in joy and exultation that is interior and 
deeply spiritual rather than external and natural. The book is worthy of the 
competent author, who writes with prudent moderation, and with his mind 
on the supernatural life of Christians and its fullest evolution. 

The second volume is a clear, succinct, timely assemblage of historical 
documents bearing on the use of the vernacular in the liturgy—a problem 
which, as K. correctly remarks, is much to the fore today, especially in 
France, Germany, and the United States. K.’s researches cover the vast 
field of the Western and Eastern Churches, united and dissident, and his 
approach is uniformly objective, dispassionate. His topic is treated with 
gratifying thoroughness and ample documentation. The use of the Greek 
language in the New Testament and even in the liturgy of Rome till about 
the middle of the third century; the substitution of Latin in the Roman 
patriarchate, the tongue customary in the African and Spanish Church from 
the beginning; the extensive employment of the vernacular in the East—all 
these subjects are examined in an impartial and satisfying manner. One 
interesting fact emerges from the discussion—the appearance of the vernacu- 
lar throughout most of the Orient is to be ascribed, not to heresy or to 
political reasons, but to the translations of the Scriptures into the language 
of the people. Rome’s cautious, conservative attitude to the use of the 
vernacular, the Tridentine discussions and subsequent Roman decisions, as 
well as the more liberal policy of the Church in recent times are well sum- 
marized. The entire book is an eloquent and remarkably temperate plea for 
the more extensive use of the vernacular, and demands thoughtful con- 
sideration at a time when the need of reaching and retaining the masses is 
keenly felt and frankly acknowledged. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLawan, S.J. 
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DER BEGRIFF DES MyYSTERIUMS BEI JOHANNES CHRYSOSTOMUS. By 
Gerhard Fittkau. Bonn: Hanstein, 1953. Pp. 231. 

Sacramental theology in the last few years has had a most heartening 
development owing to patristic and liturgical scholarship. The most con- 
troversial name and work in this evolution are those of the late Dom Odo 
Casel. He has attempted to restore to full significance the notion of sacra- 
ment as mysterium. This mysterium, however, is in no wise a doctrine, a 
teaching, or revelation given in time through Christ. According to C. this 
is not only a sterile and static concept of mysterium, but altogether un- 
traditional. Rather, like gnosis (which for C. and the entire Maria Laach 
school is a recurring shibboleth) its signification and significance are pneu- 
matic and experiential; the sacraments are mysteries precisely because they 
make present in a real, though sacramental manner, the historical mysteries 
of the life and death of Christ. The theological definition of this “presence” 
has been the sensitive part of the Mysterienlehre, and the criticism has been 
voluminous, though based more on speculative than historical arguments. 

Since C. had made much of Chrysostom’s use of mysterion, Gerhard 
Fittkau has examined this with more lengthy and exacting scholarship. He 
documents assiduously his denial of one of C.’s main themes: the term, 
mysterium, had a double origin in the Hellenistic religious cults and in the 
Jewish apocalyptic that reached its fulness in the Pauline epistles. There is 
no evidence for the Hellenistic origin. For Chrysostom mysterion bears no 
cultual sense; it is not the mystical presence of the redemptive act but a 
sign through which by faith man with a loving fear receives the grace of the 
Spirit that has been mediated by the redemption. 

Since the book is impressively thorough and objective, and since it details 
with rare exactitude the thought of Casel, there is some hesitation to ques- 
tion certain conclusions that are in the main tangential to F.’s primary 
purpose. But it does not seem quite true to evacuate all Hellenistic in- 
fluence on the concept contained in the word mysterion; nor is the reduction 
of the visible-invisible theme in Chrysostom completely equivalent to the 
type-reality schema. One is also tempted to agree with Daniélou and Quasten 
that phriké is in Chrysostom not always compenetrated with love. And 
Chrysostom is being characteristically an Antiochene in this usage. One 
of the emphases of Chrysostom is the actual presence of the redemptive ac- 
tion of Christ in the Eucharist. These are minor dissents; this study weakens 
severely the basis of the Mysterientheorie. On the positive side F. has given 
us some splendid pages on the mystagogical teaching of the Saint. With 
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this volume the Theophaneia series, directed by Délger and Klauser, has 
maintained its high level of penetrating analysis of our positive sources. 


Woodstock College EDWARD J. Murray, S.J. 


STUDI SULLA CHIESA ANTICA E SULL’UMANESIMO. Analecta Gregoriana 70. 
Rome: Gregorian University, 1954. Pp. xi + 352. 

The articles gathered in this volume were originally given as papers at the 
historical section of the International Congress commemorating the fourth 
centenary of the Gregorian University. 

The characteristic feature about the articles on the ancient Church is that 


they are concerned with the auxiliary sciences of Church History. Here, | 


one finds interesting and stimulating articles on epigraphy, archeology, and 
hagiography, articles that feature the importance of these subjects and 
their relation to the study of ancient Church history. One of these articles 
is written by Fr. Henry Beck, Professor of Church History at Darlington, 
New Jersey. One is accustomed to careful and conscientious work from the 
pen of Fr. Beck and this article carries on that tradition. His contribution is 
entitled: “The Formula ‘qui vixit in pace’ of the Newly-found Inscriptions at 
Choulans, France.’”’ His own doctoral dissertation, The Pastoral Care of Souls 
in South-East France during the Sixth Century, has prepared him well for 
writing in this field. Of the fifteen inscriptions, nine bear the phrase, “qui 
vixit in pace.” B. contends that the phrase is a technical formula and that 
its interpretation can be supplied by documentary and epigraphical materials 
anterior to or contemporary with the inscriptions now found at Lyons. By 
investigating these sources he shows that the pax designates a condition 
already achieved prior to the departure of the Christian from this world. 
The phrase means that the person had been a member of the Catholic Church 
and had lived in her peace rather than in the communion of an heretical or 
schismatic sect. 

The second part of the book is devoted to articles on humanism and the 
Ratio studiorum. Topically and geographically, these studies carry the 
reader into many fascinating fields and interesting countries. Here one finds 
penetrating investigations into the problem of humanism and the Ratio 
studiorum and enlightening accounts of humanism in Japan, Portuguese 
India, Peru and Mexico. The article of Fr. George E. Ganss, S.J., of Mar- 
quette University, on “The Fourth Part of St. Ignatius’ Constitutions and 
the Spirit of the Ratio Studiorum” is a study from which every modern 
educator would derive immense profit. After comparing these two sources, 
G. shows that Part Four of the Constitutions contains mere formulations of 
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principles and that the Ratio is more concerned with rules and practices 
which were devised for the most efficient achievement in its own era of 
those principles of Ignatius which it presupposed rather than explicitly 
stated. Those who see in the Ratio only a collection of administrative decrees 
or practical procedures overlook the educational principles underlying 
them; they grasp the letter and miss the spirit. At any age a certain practice 
could be abandoned; on the other hand, there would never be an abandoning 
of any of the principles of Ignatius. In fact, one of Ignatius’ principles would 
be followed, namely, adaptation to places, times, and persons. The reviewer 
cannot help but look back over the history of four centuries of education 
carried on by the Jesuits and base their success on an unwavering adherence 
to changeless principles and a prudent and common-sense adaptation to 
changing places, times, and persons. Another contribution by an American is 
written by Fr. A. Ennis, O.S.A., who teaches at Carroll High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the article, “The Contribution Made to Humanistic Studies 
in Early Mexico by Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, 0.S.A., 1507-1584,” E. 
gives an account of the many activities of Vera Cruz and then concentrates 
on his work in the fields of education and philosophy to show the contribu- 
tion he made to humanistic studies. 

This volume of the A nalecta Gregoriana abounds in scholarly and informa- 
tive articles. Each article is a credit to its author; each article is a tribute 
to the Gregorian University which, from its site at Rome, has served the 
whole world and the entire Church. 


Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 


OrIGEN. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated from the F.ench by Walter 
Mitchell. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1955. Pp. xvii + 343. $4.50. 

P. Daniélou’s Origéne was originally published in 1948 as a contribution 
to the series Le génie du christianisme. It was recognized ai. once as a work 
of exceptional merit, deservedly ranking with such standard and authorita- 
tive modern studies on Origen as those of de Faye, Cadiou, Koch, and 
Bardy. The publishers are to be thanked and the translator congratulated 
for making so valuable a volume available to a new and widened circle of 
readers. They have given us the best book in English on the life and work of 
one of the most profound and fertile geniuses in Christian antiquity. 

D. begins his study with a brief survey of Origen’s extremely active life. 
He was a vir ecclesiasticus in the fullest sense of the term. This is made 
abundantly clear in early chapters of the book, where the author treats of 
Origen’s place in the Christian community, his theology of worship and the 
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sacraments, his attitude to philosophy, and the apologetic method which 
he used in his defense of Christianity. The second section of the book dis- 
cusses the important question of Origen’s theory and practice of exegesis, 
relating its broad outlines to the earlier Christian catechetical tradition and 
stressing, in particular, the elements of typology and allegory in his inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The third section deals with his theological system, 
especially his cosmology, angelology, Christology, and eschatology. The book 
closes with a short study of his theology of the spiritual life. The substance 
of the work is in its second and third sections. These have been examined 
critically by J. McKenzie in his review of the original French edition 
(THEoLocicAL Stupres 10 [1949] 446-48) and require no further 
comment here. 

In an appendix D. notes that he has corrected some points of detail in his 
book before releasing it for translation. He has, for example, revised certain 
passages which bear on the problem of private penance, although, un- 
fortunately, he has not been able to incorporate into his text the conclusions 
recently arrived at by K. Rahner in his series of articles, “La doctrine 
d’Origéne sur la pénitence”’ (Recherches de science religieuse 37 [1950] 47-97, 
252-86, 422-56). It may be noted also that in the chapter on Origen’s 
Christology one misses the interesting and pertinent material which is sup- 
plied by J. Scherer’s edition (Cairo, 1949) of the newly discovered (1941) 
Dialogue of Origen with Heracleides and the Bishops with Him. Since the 
original publication of the French edition of D.’s book, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the question of whether Origen was essentially a 
biblical theologian or a Neoplatonic philosopher. D. reasserts his opinion 
that he was both these things at once, and considers that the conflicting 
viewpoints which have been proposed by de Lubac and H. Jonas do much 
to strengthen the middle position which his book assumes and defends. 


West Baden College Wr Le Sant, S.J. 


DE STATIBUS PARTICULARIBUS TRACTATUS. By Eduardo F. Regatillo, S.J., 
and Marcelino Zalba, S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1954. Pp. 267. 

When the second volume of the new Theologiae moralis summa by 
Regatillo-Zalba (Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos) appeared without the 
promised tract “De statibus particularibus,” it was evident that either the 
third volume, to which it was remitted, would be disproportionately large 
or there would have to be a fourth volume. The preface of the present work 
informs us that the editors of the BAC series decided instead simply to omit 
the tract in the first edition. Whereupon the authors have issued it sepa- 
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rately, retaining as far as possible the size, type, and style of the Summa, 
for which it was originally planned. 

The volume comprises three parts: “De statibus saecularibus,” “De statu 
clericali,” “De statu perfectionis.” The first is the work of the moralist, 
Zalba; the second and third of the canonist, Regatillo. 

The lay states include the office of judge, juryman, arbiter, lawyer, prose- 
cutor, accused, witness, doctor, pharmacist, and a few others. While the mere 
list may have a somewhat musty air about it, the realities discussed are 
largely of our own day: the judge and the application of civil laws at vari- 
ance with the divine (n. 9); the lawyer and divorce cases (n. 19); the pro- 
fessional secret (nn. 20, 42); the accused and the right to silence, with special 
attention to the use of “truth drugs” (nn. 8, 35); the doctor and experi- 
mentation, advising the patient, lobotomy, fee-splitting (nn. 41-42). Z.’s 
apparent lack of sympathy with the jury system is interesting (nn. 12-13). 
Due attention is given to the many papal allocutions of 1949-53 which have 
entered into these questions, and the coverage of contemporary literature 
is fairly extensive. 

Perhaps it is inevitable in the present format of moral theology, but one 
does seem already familiar with the doctor, the lawyer, the judge, and their 
problems from various other parts of the course, while a number of other 
types (the politician, the policeman, the union leader, management, the 
board of education, etc.) receive very little explicit mention among the 
commandments and virtues, and have never yet been introduced into the 
tract, “De statibus particularibus.” Indeed the question suggests itself 
whether there is really any need for a special section of this sort; or, if so, 
why it has not become by this time considerably more inclusive. 

To Regatillo fell the rather prodigious task of reducing practically the 
whole second book of the Code of Canon Law (De clericis, De religiosis) to 
a scope “quae studiosis Theologiae Moralis utiliora censuimus” (Preface). 
In the supposition that a textbook of moral theology must include such 
specifically canonical matters, the result is highly successful. 

R.’s characteristic clarity and precision appear to good advantage par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the following: the ordination of a cleric destined 
for another diocese (n. 46); the privilege of the court (n. 52); the vow of 
chastity implicit in the reception of subdiaconate (n. 62); the prohibition 
against engaging in business (nn. 92-96); the religious vocation (n. 182); 
the obligations of the religious rules and vows (nn. 212-33); and, briefly, the 
chapter on secular institutes (nn. 261-63). Characteristically, too, R.’s 
moderate independence appears in his suggestion that, contrary to common 
opinion, “hora pro hora valet” in the recitation of the breviary (n. 73); 
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that the triennium for the junior clergy examinations is assigned “ad obliga- 
tionem finiendam” (n. 60); that a pastor who omitted the Mass “pro populo” 
on one Sunday could say two the following Sunday (n. 161); that there 
does exist a virtue of poverty (n. 218); etc. One can agree with R. that an 
individual business transaction does not constitute the exercise of business 
forbidden and censured by the law; in which case, however, it seems super- 
fluous and inaccurate to add the stipulation, “‘occasione non quaesita”’ (nn. 
92, 94). Moreover, when profit actually does accrue in a project in which 
it is not the motivating principle, it is not proved, as a matter of common 
law, that the excess must be expended to the advantage of the purchasers 
(n. 94). Finall:’, an index of canons would be helpful for these two sections 
of the book. 

In general, the authors have achieved pro more suo a happy combination 
of brevity and thoroughness. While this work will not displace more detailed 
articles and brochures on the various problems, their concise and orderly 
style and the relatively small type employed have made possible a coverage 
broader than that of other manuals. Together with a healthy respect for 
contrary opinions there is always a commendable courage and directness in 
proposing their own views and an even more laudable readiness to support 
them with logical or canonical arguments. As stated in the preface, this 
book is the complement of their Summa. It will be wanted by all who wish 
to have the complete Regatillo-Zalba. 


W oodstock College Joun J. REED, S.J. 


THE Mora Decision: RiGHT AND WRONG IN THE LIGHT OF AMERICAN 
Law. By Edmond Cahn. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. 
Pp. x + 342. $5.00. 

The distinctive character of this book is that it studies practical moral 
problems through the prism of case law, not, as has been done so often, the 
rules of law in the light of the principles of morals. Disturbed by the moral 
ignorance, confusion, and agnosticism of our times, Prof. Cahn has attempted 
to make the law serve “as a pedagogue to the people, instructing them in 
the maxims of enlightenment, righteousness, and self-rule” (p. 5). In every 
mature society, he rightly observes, law and morals considerably overlap; 
many legal rules reflect moral values; the morality of an act or person is 
often a legal issue; and both law and morals are concerned with techniques 
of administering and adjudicating practical problems in life. Thus, although 
the law possesses no authority in the field of morals, it is “a rich repository 
of moral knowledge which is continually reworked, revised, and refined” 


(p. 3). 
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C.’s method is novel and appealing. He studies moral values and the 
processes of moral decisions through the “prism” of the facts of actual 
cases, rich in dramatic and moral appeal. The drama of the controversies 
aids the reader’s self-projection into the moral predicaments of the litigants; 
this self-projection awakens his moral constitution to the rich “spectrum” 
of moral values present in the problems. After showing how the law has 
answered the moral questions involved, the author analyzes and criticizes 
the moral values implicit or explicit in the legal determination of the prob- 
lem. The reader is then supposed to analyze and criticize both the law and 
Prof. Cahn. There are no experts in morals, he insists; the right of private 
judgment is the highest prerogative and its intelligent exercise the inescap- 
able duty of man. 

Indeed, it is not unfair to characterize the moral outlook of Professor 
Cahn as extremely self-conscious. His scheme of self-dramatization and self- 
projection is essential to his theory of self-recognition in the neighbor; and 
it is precisely this identification of the neighbor with the self which is at the 
heart of his sense of moral wrong. “A wrong is apprehended in one process 
on every psychic level as equivalent to an assault, that is, an assault on the 
self in its own fleshly body or on the self projected by imaginative drama to 
some other body” (p. 18). Under the impact of these assaults and of the 
moral attitudes of the society in which he lives, every individual fashions 
his own moral code, constructing it to meet his own needs, aspirations, 
and capabilities. Moreover, this intense self-consciousness pervades even 
the author’s theory of love; for, while he admits that in certain extraordinary 
situations we are willing to forego everything for the sake of the beloved, 
normally the beloved is only another self. The difficulty with this provocative 
theory is that it is inconsistent with the data. If there is one thing char- 
acteristic of the moral experience, it is the sense of the subjection of self to 
norms of right and wrong distinctly apprehended as imposed by the non- 
self. And if there is one thing characteristic of the experience of love, it is 
the willingness to subject the welfare of the self to the welfare of the beloved 
recognized precisely as the non-self. In the last analysis, there is all the 
difference in the world between loving thy neighbor as thyself and loving 
him as thy self. The second is truly a selfish love; only the first 
is transcendent. 

Since the author rejects revelation and the moral authority of the Church, 
it is not surprising to find much in this book that is contrary to Catholic 
teaching. What is surprising, in a work otherwise marked by a high and 
earnest purpose, an intelligent and balanced judgment and a shrewd ob- 
servation of life, is the ill-informed rejection of religious influence from the 
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field of morals. No one can deny that there have been clergymen guilty of 
the type of arbitrary moral totalitarianism which C. seems to ascribe to all 
of them; but one cannot help feeling that the author has missed the point 
of religious authority in the field of morals. If, as C. declares, the first duty 
of man is to be intelligent, what if, after serious investigation, an individual 
should come to the conclusion that God is the author of his moral constitu- 
tion and that this same God has appointed the Church as an infallible moral 
guide? Unless C. is willing to reject any such conclusion as a priori unin- 
telligent, he will be forced to concede that the Church then becomes the 
ultimate interpreter of the objective moral order at the same time that the 
individual conscience remains ultimately responsible for subjective fidelity 
to the moral system which it has perceived. 


Woodstock College CHARLES M. WHELAN, S.J. 


Justicia sociAL. By J. M. Fernandez, S.J., Bogot4, Colombia: Imprenta 
Nacional, 1955. Pp. 176. 

This little work begins by supposing that the neuralgic dilemma of our 
day is between Communism and laissez-faire conceptions of private property. 
With this supposition made, F. proposes a via media, the well-known doctrine 
of the negative communality of secular goods. He makes his own some one 
else’s quotation of a few unanalyzed and isolated passages of Clement of 
Alexandria, John Chrysostom, and Ambrose, winding up with a scant 
propositional formulation of patristic consensus as he sees it. St. Thomas 
is not cited verbally, but Fernandez offers us what he considers to be the 
sum of Thomistic doctrine, expressed in four propositions. Then the doctrines 
of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, ‘illustrated by sparse quotations, are 
given in the meager space of a few pages. 

The bulk of the opusculum Geals with the classification of the right which 
derives from the negative communality of secular goods, which F. calls the 
communitarian right. In a rapid schematic presentation he defines the old 
categories of commutative, distributive, and legal justice, and he concludes 
that the communitarian right cannot be reduced to these categories. How- 
ever, social justice offers F. a class under which he can subsume the com- 
munitarian right. Thus he justifies the thesis of his book: by social justice 
dictating government control over the natural limits of private property, the 
individual man can exercise his right of acquiring by his labor the secular 
goods he needs for his development. An important corollary is that the 
nature of social justice, concerning whose classification a wearisome debate 
has engaged the efforts of the manualists of the older tradition of moral 
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theology, is established. In the last chapter of the book F. proposes a series 
of propositions whereby social justice can be implemented. This skeletal 
outline is given with no reference to political science, economics, anthro- 
pology, history, or sociology. F. is obviously thinking primarily of Colombia. 

F. must be praised for his urgent anxiety to help the dispossessed. The 
extreme brevity and clarity of the little book are also patent qualities. How- 
ever, one wonders if much can be accomplished by this kind of work. It is 
not a study of the sources but rather a dialectical reduction of manualist 
treatments to a chain of propositions, unanalyzed, unexplained, and un- 
criticized. This is not altogether satisfactory; for no one today would affirm 
that the manualists have treated the subject either scientifically or ade- 
quately. The whole dimension of history has been dropped out by F. 

His speedy construction of a chain of propositions uses the cement of 
tacit postulates whose strength can easily be questioned. First of all, no- 
where in the world today is there either a communism according to Marx’s 
precise theory or a Manchesterian laissez-faire social economy. To some 
degree or other all national communities have been socialized, though in 
some countries the degree of socialization is still inadequate for the needs 
of the workers. Secondly, it is much too late to think that classification is a 
serious problem or that Aristotelian categories are somehow important, 
adequate, or functionally relevant. Thirdly, it is hardly excusable today to 
identify, even by unconscious implication, society and statal government. The 
cultural and historical substance of a concrete community is more important 
than its government and legal apparatus; for governments do not operate 
in vacuo nor in the pure light of abstract principles. Lastly, many problems 
of Colombia are hardly typical of the world today. There are anachronisms 
still operating there, which have been transcended by most other Latin 
American republics. It is, of course, heartening to see that Colombian Cath- 
olics are thinking seriously about their national problems, and it is to be 
hoped that F.’s little tome will help them. 


University of California JAVIER EYZAGUIRRE JARAMILLO 


CHURCH AND STATE IN LUTHER AND CALVIN. By William A. Mueller. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 183. $2.50. 

At least for Catholics who have done much reading in the field, the con- 
tents of this slight volume would be more accurately indicated had it been 
entitled, “Church and State and Their Relationships in Luther and Calvin.” 
Generally in Catholic works on Church-State topics so much less time and 
space are required for the exposition of the first of the two terms of the 
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relationship, whatever difficulty or disagreemen' ere may be in pinning 
down the exact sense of the second term, that the Catholic reader may be 
unprepared for the attention that is here bestowed on the notion of the 
Church. 

Yet any study of the problem of Church-State relations in the writings 
of Luther and Calvin is obliged to treat at some length the difficult concept 
of the Church. After that to work out the relationship of civil society to 
the Church (in the singular and capitalized) presents problems akin to those 
of shaking hands with the Universal Man, and to work out its relationship 
to the church (or more accurately to the churches—plural and in lower case) 
presents the problem of shaking hands with scores of actual hands, some 
precariously extended, some resolutely held behind the back. 

Dr. Mueller brings to the task of describing and assessing the position of 
Luther and Calvin on Church, state, and their relationships an impressive 
knowledge of the writings of the two reformers and of the pertinent litera- 
ture that has grown up around them. As a Baptist he holds no special brief 
for the attitude of the two leaders whom he studies, though he freely and 
frankly manifests his sympathy for their general spirit and achievements. 

M. chooses, and no doubt wisely, to treat separately the two reformers, 
devoting somewhat the larger portion to Calvin. If a certain consistency can 
be found in the teachings of the Geneva reformer, the shifting of Luther’s 
position makes a study of his teaching as bewildering as it is fascinating. 
The author frankly admits the irreconcilable differences of interpretation 
proposed by modern scholars on nearly every element in Luther’s teaching 
on the Church, the state, secular authority, the problem of the natural law, 
religious liberty. In fact the reader may find in the abundant citation and 
comparison of modern interpretations the chief merit of the work. 

However much the life and work of Luther aad Calvin may have shifted 
the terms in the perennial problem of Church and state, we today are in- 
debted to them for no new and fruitful insight into the theoretical factors 
of the discussion. This is especially true of Luther, who seems never to have 
had a dispassionate thought on a subject that, as much as any, exacts serenity 
of mind. But even in regard to Calvin, whose position appears more firm 
and consistent, M. informs us that in Calvin’s formulation of his view of the 
state “we discover that just as in his treatment of the Church it was the 
concrete situation of his reformatory work which forced him to develop his 
viewpoint.” He cites approvingly Hausherr’s statement that what Calvin 
mainly stresses in his concept of the state is “the service which the power 
of the State can render to God’s rule and to the Church.” 

M.’s treatment of the Catholic position or positions out of which and 
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often against which the reformers developed their own thought is generally 
very summary. And in the sections which treat the reformers’ theories on 
secular authority he does not refer to the speculations of pre-Reformation 
Catholic writers on the origin and nature of civil authority or on the radical 
power residing in the community under natural law to modify constitutional 
forms or to redress grave injuries which the common good may suffer at the 
hands of civil rulers—speculations which might have served as correctives 
to an exaggerated tendency on the part of the reformers to apply Old Testa- 
ment norms to civil authority and kingship. Finally, one might have ex- 
pected some further explanation and documentation for the statement 
that “the Roman Catholic Church has officially condemned our American 
principle of the separation of church and state.” 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Donon, S.J. 


TRACTATUS DE CONSCIENTIA MORALI, PARS PRIOR: THEORIA GENERALIS. 
By Lucio Rodrigo, S.J. Praelectiones Theologico-M orales Comillenses, Ser. 1, 
Tom. 3. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1954. Pp. xxi + 571. 

Fr. Rodrigo, probably best known to the moral and canonical world at 
large for his classic treatise De legibus, has now published the first part of an 
even more exhaustive work on the subject of conscience. The first volume 
considers the general principles—the nature and species of conscience, and 
their respective normative values. The second (theoria specialis) will be de- 
voted to the celebrated controversy on the reflex formation of a certain 
conscience in the presence of invincible uncertainty (n. 5). It is already 
evident that the author will embrace the system of probabilism. 

Roughly speaking, the present volume may also be said to have two 
parts, one speculative, the other practical, though the method throughout 
is highly philosophical. With rare thoroughness and a good deal of originality 
and independence R. discusses the nature of the practical judgment, the 
ultimate object of the dictate of conscience, the relation of conscience to 
synderesis, moral science, and especially the virtue of prudence, the various 
species of conscience, and its subjective necessity and normative value. This 
is not easy or very interesting reading; and it is not made any easier by R.’s 
rather involved Latin style. But it is basic, and R. does not ignore it in the 
following portions of the book. The more practical aspects begin with the 
application of the normative value of conscience, and continue with its 
properties (verity, rectitude, certitude, and their opposites) and its defi- 
ciencies (perplexity, scrupulosity, laxity). In the latter part the going is 
somewhat smoother as a rule, and R.’s exposition of the moral implications 
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of these various states does not differ very much from the common presenta- 
tions except in its greater abundance of technical analysis and syllogistic 
argumentation. 

In a book of this scope and with an author of R.’s stature, it is possible 
to find a more satisfactory treatment of many specific questions than is 
feasible in the manuals. There is a good discussion, for instance, of the 
nature of moral certitude in the common sense, as distinguished from the 
epistemological, and of its sufficiency for the “certain” conscience (nn. 
985-1024; 1121-44). There is a carefully reasoned theory on the function 
of conscience as dictating formally only the subjective operability of an act, 
showing at the same time its relation to objective morality (nn. 153-76; 
857-96). The problem of the salutary and meritorious value of an act based 
upon an erroneous conscience is considered at some length (nn. 1266-1304). 
R. rightly questions the doctrine that a person in a perplexed conscience 
must necessarily choose what seems to be the lesser evil (nn. 1484-90). 
It is difficult to see how so many probabilists affirm this position, con- 
sidering that in the perplexed conscience both obligations are simply un- 
certain. The case is comparable to the “opinio verior” of equiprobabilism. 
Briefly, but with uncommon clarity, R. defines the measure of imputability 
in error which is culpable im causa (n. 1371). He expounds extensively the 
relation of conscience to the virtue of prudence, indirectly allaying in ad- 
vance any suspicion that the probabilist is not concerned with prudence 
(nn. 302-560). But the obligation of informing one’s conscience is treated 
with unfortunate inadequacy (nn. 752-753). The necessity of reliance upon 
others is referred only to the danger of deception through self-interest, etc. 
One hears so commonly today of the obligation to follow one’s own con- 
science, that it would be well to point out more often and more emphatically 
that the solution of complicated moral questions, such as the atomic bomb, 
is not always within everyone’s native capacity, but frequently requires a 
formal trainirg and scientific method not wholly incomparable to that re- 
quired in problems of atomic physics. 

Perhaps the most striking single contribution of the book is an unusually 
extended discussion of the right to follow one’s conscience (nn. 754-807). 
R. approaches the question not from the point of view of the rights of truth 
or error, but from that of a person who has the truth or is in error. On the 
basic principle that “quodlibet officium infert sibi correlativum ius, quod sit 
ad officii implementum necessarium” (n. 779), he argues, against Bouquillon 
and others, that not only the true conscience but also the invincibly errone- 
ous one generates a real and efficacious right to follow it, “salvis iuribus 
praevalentibus licitae vel obligatoriae tutelae quae assistant non com- 
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municantibus in errore” (n. 761). In the light of the proofs adduced, the 
illustrations, and the qualifications, the reader will have to decide whether 
R. has indeed established a positive and proximate right to place the act in 
question, or only a radical right of inviolability in such exercises of human 
liberty as are not harmful to the agent or to others—that is, a right not to be 
impeded by unjust means, e.g., by one who has no authority over the person 
or matter involved. That the law of nature concedes a positive right to 
every activity which is reasonable is not immediately evident. It is reason- 
able, for instance, that one who thinks he has a vocation should apply for 
the priesthood. It is not admitted that he has a right to ordination; though 
he surely has a right not to be unjustly impeded, e.g., by calumny or de- 
traction. This is as much as R. admits in the case of the vitiated conscience 
(n. 761), and it may be adequate to secure all the same conclusions which he 
derives, by a much more complicated process, for the invincibly erroneous 
one. Be that as it may, R. has done some valuable pioneering in a too neg- 
lected problem. 


Woodstock College Joun J. REEp, S.J. 


MEpIcAL GUIDE TO VocaTions. By René Biot, M.D., and Pierre Gali- 
mard, M.D. Translated from the French and adapted into English by Robert 
P. Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1955. Pp. xx + 303. $4.75. 

Though medicine and psychology have stacked the shelves of hygiene for 
body and mind, there has been a paucity of literature applying these sciences 
specifically to the religious and seminary life. There have been articles in 
periodicals dealing with individual] problems—for example, diet and sleep— 
behind the cloister walls. But there has been no single book in English, to 
this reviewer’s knowledge, covering the whole gamut of the aches and quirks 
peculiar to seminary and convent and their prevention and cure. Here is such 
a work, a pioneer effort in hygiene for the cloister. 

It is what it claims to be, a guide, first for doctors deputed to examine 
candidates for the priesthood and the religious life. It is perhaps more of a 
guide for religious superiors, for the spiritual advisers of youth seeking ad- 
mission, and for the directors of soul for religious and seminarians. More- 
over, it gives competent directives and norms not only for the acceptance 
of candidates, but for the years of formation, for the later years of the al- 
ready formed religious, and finally for the readaptation to lay life where 
withdrawal is indicated. 

This work first appeared some ten years ago and has since run through 
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several editions in French. It is here presented to us for the first time in 
English. As such our primary concern is with the quality of the translation 
rather than with the subject matter. 

The publisher has done well to select a translator who is competent in 
both medicine and psychiatry. With these qualifications Dr. Odenwald was 
able, for example, to add an appendix on personality and temperament to 
supplement the inadequate and obsolete treatment of this subject in the 
original. Other adaptations on a lesser scale have been introduced where the 
professional competence of the translator has judged them necessary. The 
English version remains, however, a faithful reincarnation of its former self. 

A prime requisite of the successful translation is the discovery of the exact 
term for the technical formulas of the original, as well as the rendering into 
the other tongue of delicate nuances. Often the English word that seems 
obviously to correspond to the cognate term of the foreign language has in 
reality a different connotation. With his technical knowledge and familiarity 
with French, O. has surmounted this problem quite successfully. 

There is one notable exception. The chapter entitled, “Temperament and 
Mental Constitution,” introduces the reader to tic paranoic, psychasthenic, 
hysteric, cyclothymic, schizoid, and emotional constitutions and presents 
these states each as “a simple tendency of the mind which is still normal” 
(p. 51; emphasis added). Yet this very terminology and the description of the 
manifestations of these mental states are definitely abnormal. This is con- 
fusing to the English reader who is accustomed to the careful distinction be- 
tween the normal, the neurotic, and the psychotic. This difficulty would be 
obviated by a footnote stating that the authors here use “normal” in the 
sense of “not-yet-psychotic” behavior; that in the English psychological 
literature it is designated “neurotic.” This was nicely done in the translator’s 
notes to Dobbelstein’s Psychiatry for Priests. 

The translation is uniformly smooth, unmarred by the gauche rendering 
of word for word which would have given us English in a French sen‘ence 
structure. The reader is hardly ever aware that he is reading a transle.tion. 
One may take exception to a phrase here and there, as, for example, in the 
following sentence: “(The term ‘constitution’] keeps its normal psycho- 
physiological meaning in the adjective ‘constitutional,’ there being no cor- 
responding adjectival form for the word ‘temperament.’ ” Nevertheless the 
whole is characterized by an exact, and often happy, choice of phrase. It is 
not only idiomatic but non-technical, so that the lay reader can readily grasp 
the thought. This is partly achieved by the inclusion in parentheses of syn- 
onyms for a number of terms, saving the reader a ponderous stretch for his 
Webster’s. 
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The next edition of Medical Guide (it deserves a sell-out) would be im- 
proved by the following: (a) an elaboration of the too few pages on canonical 
legislation, or at least the substitution of references to canonical authors in 
English in place of the French sources cited; also references to books and the 
periodical literature in English on the general subject matter; (6) the in- 
clusion in text or appendix of one or other of the psychological measure- 
ments currently used with success in this country for testing the mental 
qualifications of applicants for the religious life; (c) a note here and there ex- 
plaining the occasional puzzles for the English reading public, e.g., the 
reference to Salpétriére on page 65. 

But these are minor flaws in an otherwise worthwhile publication. Given 
the importance of the subject and the uniqueness of the book, it is indis- 
pensable for the clerical and medical audience for which it is intended, at 
least until the definitive work appears. 


W oodstock College RoBeErtT H. SPRINGER, S.J. 


THE PRIEST IN THE WorLD. By Josef Sellmair. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Brian Battershaw. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. x + 238. 
$3.25. 

This book deals with the adjustment which the priest must make to the 
exigencies of modern life; it is addressed primarily to the secular clergy. It 
was not intended to be a complete treatise on the priesthood, but simply to 
lay the foundation upon which the priest must build his spiritual and ap- 
os‘olic life, if he is to cope successfully with the new situation which confronts 
him today. This foundation, the author discovers, is the ancient truth, 
“gratia non destruit sed supponit et perficit naturam,” a principle which, 
he avers, has been sadly neglected in the past. “The leading idea of this 
book was to set forth the right relationship between humanity and mystery 
in the secular priest, and to give him back the full rights of his humanity 
when it was tending to be thrust into the background and atrophied” (p. ix). 

In ten chapters Sellmair considers the opposition the priest meets with 
today from Catholics as well as non-Catholics, the tension he finds in his 
own human nature because of his priesthood, the mission of the secular 
priest, the requisites for a vocation to this kind of life, the importance of 
learning and Christian culture in the secular priest’s life, his social life, his 
ascetical life, his attitude towards women, towards his own people, his 
bishop, and the cross of failure. 

Though his conclusions for the most part are traditional, S.’s approach 
to these questions is by no means conventional. The secular priest, S. insists, 
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is not a monk who flees the world to save his soul. Though not of this world, 
he must live in it, rub elbows with men and women, be a man himself, an 
individual, a learned, cultured gentleman, and meet the world halfway. 
The priest is human; he has his failings, his weaknesses; in a word, like the 
rest of men, he is a sinner. Let him admit this to himself and to his fellow 
man; otherwise he is a hypocrite and the modern world will reject him. 
The spirit of this atomic age is radically different from that of any age in the 
past. It is a dechristianized world, a scientific, materialistic, proletariat 
world. This state of affairs, S. thinks, demands that we reexamine our tra- 
ditional methods and techniques in education, preaching, spiritual direc- 
tion, and the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. “In the transitional time 
in which we are living, the gulf is glaringly obvious between traditional, ec- 
clesiastical thought and utterance on the one hand, and the spirit of our 
time on the other. Indeed the possibility of any understanding between the 
two seems to become steadily more remote” (p. 89). Our asceticism especially 
is woefully out of date, if not positively harmful: “It is unfortunate that the 
practice of asceticism has, as it were, run up a blind alley and isolated itself. 
It must now be made to return to its original foundation, which is man and 
human nature as it really is” (p. 179). The new age calls “not for a passive, 
but for an active and a definitely refreshing ascetism” (p. 176). Throughout 
the discussion of these problems S. keeps his principal theme in mind, and 
finds therein the answer to most of his questions: the conflict between nature 
and grace is not to be solved by suppressing human nature, eliminating the 
human, but rather by purifying it and incarnating it with the divine. 
This is a challenging book in more ways than one. Despite the occasional 
jarring note, its ideals are lofty and its appeal is inspirational. At times, 
however, it is vague and obscure; whether this is the fault of the translator 
or of the original I cannot determine. It is definitely European and Germanic 
in background, reflecting the controversies and movements which have 
agitated the Church in Europe during the past two decades. Occasionally 
S. overshoots his mark; for example, the evidence he offers for the alleged 
hatred of the world towards the priest is drawn from the biased criticisms of 
men like Nietzsche, and the exaggerated caricatures of novelists like Ber- 
nanos, Graham Greene, and Bruce Marshall. To say that “the unfruitfulness 
of ascetical practice and its distorted outlook on life had already shown us 
that there was something vaguely wrong with it, that it had in fact taken a 
road that led nowhere at all” (p. 181) is to impute error to the Church in her 
mission of the spiritual guidance of souls. And to add that on this account 
“increasingly large numbers of people were resorting to substitutes, nature 
healing, theosophy, and various Oriental forms of discipline,” is to descend 
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to the ridiculous. I fear that S.’s statement that “the fact that in the last 
resort one is under obedience to Christ can surely mean only that one is re- 
sponsibly bound to put to the proof all that is prescribed by men, even by 
superiors” (p. 218), would undermine ecclesiastical authority. There are 
many other statements which could be challenged. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. Leo A. HocugE, S.J. 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By P. Thomas. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1954. Pp. 260. 18s. 

India and present-day Pakistan, two predominately non-Christian lands, 
had much interesting Christian history between the arrival of the Apostle 
Thomas at the court of Gondopharnes in the Punjab in western Pakistan 
(48-49) and the elevation of Archbishop Valerian Gracias of Bombay to 
the dignity of being the first Cardinal from India (1952). Out of the nu- 
merous makers of this period of history T. chooses various outstanding names 
for special mention. He chooses well in the sense that none of those chosen 
could well have been omitted. Regrettably he does not choose so well when 
he omits some names. God gave India six great Catholics who are not even 
mentioned in this book. They are Thomas Stephens, S.J., “the first English- 
man in India” (1579) and author of the Khristan Purana (Christian An- 
tiquities), an epic poem in explanation of Christianity, which Marathi- 
speaking Christians still sing in their churches and homes and fields, and 
which Marathi scholars regard as “genuine Marathi poetry of the highest 
quality”; the Venerable Father Joseph Vax (1651-1711), Indian priest of 
south India and Ceylon; the servant of God, Anastasius Hartmann, O.F.M. 
Cap. (1803-66), Swiss missionary-bishop at various times of the Bombay 
and Patna missions; Constant Lievens, S.J. (1856-93), founder eighty years 
ago of north India’s greatest mission (now the archdiocese of Ranchi and 
diocese of Raigarh, in Chota Magpur); Sister Alphonsa (1910-1946), saintly 
Indian Carmelite of Malabar, the extreme southwest part of India that is 
the homeland of Dr. Thomas also; and the late Mar Ivanios, Indian and 
convert-archbishop of the Syro-Malankara rite of Malabar, who brought 
back to union with the Holy See many thousands of his own and Dr. Thomas’ 
co-religionists, the Jacobite schismatics among Malabar’s numerous and 
fervent “St. Thomas Christians.” 

Three of these six—Fr. Vaz, Bishop Hartmann, and Sister Alphonsa— 
were so outstanding in holiness of life that they have been proposed for 
beatification. T. could not have omitted them because he lacks India’s tra- 
ditional reverence for holiness. Such a thought is ruled out by the evident 
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courtesy and appreciation for charity with which he writes on even the bitter 
topics of Indian Christian history, the Portuguese padroado, the Jacobite 
schism (that unfortunate legacy of needlessly opposed personalities), the 
Malabar rites, and the long-continued ban on all missionaries in British 
India by the Christian merchant-conquerors of the Clive and Warren 
Hastings type. 

Some twenty years after the first Pentecost Sunday Thomas and Bar- 
tholomew were laboring in India, and the Malabar tradition about the 
former is well told in this volume. Not quite so well done is the Latin, Greek, 
and Syrian tradition of both Apostles. Had T. read his fellow-Malabarian’s 
scholarly book, The Apostles in India, Fact or Fiction? by A. C. Perumalil, 
S.J., the well-documented fact that while Peter and Paul were bringing 
Christ to Europe Thomas and Bartholomew were bringing Him to India 
would perhaps have been more convincingly, though not more interestingly, 
presented. 

The most important and perhaps the sole Christian survivors of the 
Indian converts of these two Apostles of India are the “St. Thomas Chris- 
tians” of Malabar, also called Syrian Christians. The two and a half chap- 
ters devoted to them by Dr. Thomas are an interesting account of Malabar 
Christian traditions, customs, and history. T. tells at length how great 
numbers of this most ancient of Christian communities outside of the circle 
of the Graeco-Roman world went into schism after ill-advised Portuguese 
efforts to Latinize their ancient Syrian rites and customs. He does not tell so 
well the history of the likewise numerous St. Thomas Christians of the 
Syrian rite who are in union with the Holy See. The history of Malabar’s 
interesting Syro-Malankara rite is entirely and regrettably omitted. 

After seven middling-to-good pages on Xavier there are thirteen better 
pages, on the great and widespread Madura mission of southeast India. 
Here are good accounts of three of India’s greatest foreign missionary priests, 
“the Christian Sannyasi” or Robert de Nobili, S.J. (1577-1656); the saint 
and martyr, John de Britto, S.J. (1647-93), about whom Dr. Thomas quotes 
with approval the words of a Protestant missionary: “He is really, with 
Robert de Nobili, the greatest among missionaries in India of the Church of 
Rome”; and Joseph Beschi, S.J. (1680-1747), whose many books in Tamil 
prose and poetry, and particularly his Thembavani (Unfading Garland) “are 
read with delight by all sections of Tamilians, Christians and non-Christians 
alike.” 

Practically the whole of Catholic history in India from the death of Beschi 
(wrongly put in 1742) is omitted. T. chooses to tell instead the stirring his- 
tory of Begum Sumroo, an Indian convert princess who led her troops on 
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many a bloody field of victory before dying peacefully and being carried to 
her own cathedral, modelled on St. Peter’s, to be buried there near New 
Delhi by the Capuchin Bishop of Agra. 

The rest of the book tells with great brevity and with an eye to colorful 
details the history of the Jesuits at the courts of the Great Moghul Akbar and 
his successors, from 1580 onwards (it is hardly accurate to say that the 
Jesuits “were solely occupied with attempts to convert the Emperors and 
paid little attention to the conversion of the people’’); the influence of 
Christianity on Hinduism; and the history of Protestant missions in India. 

The pioneer of the Protestants was Denmark’s zealous Zeigenbalg, who 
arrived in 1706. Zeigenbalg, Christian Friedrich Schwartz (arrived 1750), 
William Carey (arrived 1805), and Henry Martyn (arrived 1805) by their 
heroic efforts succeeded in arousing missionary zeal among Protestants of 
northern Europe, England, and the United States with results truly great, 
especially in the development of prose literature (chiefly through transla- 
tions of the Bible into numerous Indian languages and dialects) and in the 
fields of education and medical care, as well as in formal conversions of non- 
Christians to Christ. All this is too much for the small space Dr. Thomas 
gives to it. He makes handsome amends, though, by telling at length the 
dedicated life of Pandita Ramabai (died 1922), Hindu widow who became 
such an ardent convert to Protestant zeal that by 1900 her Sarda Sadan 
(Home of Salvation) in Poona had two thousand inmates, “all engaged in 
education or Gospel work . . . for the spread of the message of the Master 
in whom she found peace.” 

The twenty pages on the “influence of Christianity on Hinduism” are 
also overcrowded. However, there is a good, if inadequate, account of the 
medieval Tamilian poets, Tiru Mular, Appar, and Manikka Vasagar, who 
may have learned from contemporary and near-at-hand Malabar Christians 
what the Aquinas of Hinduism, south India’s great eighth-century Sankara 
or Sankaracharya, had definitely not taught in his great commentaries on 
the advaita or non-dual system of Hinduism’s Vedanta (end-of-the-Veda) 
philosophy. “Love and God are the same,” Tiru Mular sang in more Chris- 
tian than Advaita fashion. And Appar continued: “Freedom from sin . . . is 
to those only who know the Lord to be boundless in love. . . .” And Manikka 
Vasagar, who knew himself to be “lowest of men that live . . . a very cur,” 
could still sing: “Lord, ... I am thy loving one ... thou took’st me for 
thine own . . . henceforth I’m no one’s vassal; none I fear. We have reached 
the goal.” We earnestly wish that T. ha‘ chosen to follow further the sub- 
ject of bhakti (loving devotion to God). There was a particularly striking con- 
temporaneous movement of bhakti in the Catholic Europe of the twelfth to 
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the seventeenth centuries; recall the growth then of tender, personal love 
for Christ. Some day scholars must study these two great contemporaneous 
waves of bhakti, and offer a more documented answer than we have in this 
book to the question, has the devil been parodying the Catholic Church by 
giving Hindus a bhakti like enough to the true love of God to enable the evil 
one to lead souls sub specie boni to accept more readily Hinduism’s errors of 
pantheism, monism, or polytheism; or do we see in the bistory of these 
centuries te grace of God bringing to a great multitude of perhaps in- 
vincibly ignorant souls—in the midst of their monism, pantheism, and 
polytheism—a powerful, long-continued, far-reaching actual grace of loving 
the God yet unknown to them, who to them was Sacchidananda or ‘Truth, 
Wisdom, and Joy in One’’? 

This book is an honest and creditably successful attempt by its author 
to live up to his words: “The emphasis is on the greater Church of Christ. 
The House of Many Mansions has been built by a large number of workers, 
and the labour of none is decried.” T. regards and respects the Catholic 
Church as a sect in his so-called “greater church.”” However, except in a few 
places the work of the Catholic Church in India and Pakistan has not been 
<‘decried.” 


Pau. DEnt, S.J. 


THe ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. Pantin. 
Cambridge, England: University Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 292. $5.00. 

A work of sound and careful scholarship, interestingly and clearly written, 
frequently original in content, the published form of the Birbeck Lectures 
for 1948 synthesizes the researches of a prominent specialist. Mastery of 
material, both in its details and in its broader aspects, is on constant dis- 
play. Mr. Pantin’s judgments appear solid, well-rounded, and independent. 
Primarily he wants to understand the age for itself, viewing it with sympa- 
thetic, yet critical discernment. The temptation to regard the late Middle 
Ages as the “eve of the Renaissance” or the “eve of the Reformation,” to 
scrutinize them solely for signs of the epochal changes ushering in the modern 
world is overcome. Instead of reading history backward, these pages are 
concerned with the fourteenth century as the logical development of, or the 
mishandling of opportunities inherited from, the preceding century. De- 
liberately imposed limitations in this brief volume exclude consideration of 
the religious orders, the great mystics, Occam, or even Wyclif. Attention is 
restricted to selected topics. Questions of Church and state occupy Part 1 
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(pp. 9-102); intellectual life and controversy, Part 2 (pp. 103-186); re- 
ligious literature, Part 3 (pp. 187-262). 

The opening, and most absorbing, section concentrates on three problems: 
a classification of office-holders according to their previous careers and qual- 
ifications; control of appointments; and Anglo-papal relations. After a de- 
tailed analysis of the social structure of the English Church, there remains 
no doubt that the hopes of the thirteenth-century reformers failed of ful- 
filment. Progressively more marked became the trend toward bestowing 
bishoprics on royal servants and aristocrats. Intellectual luminaries and 
religious receded from prominence. Those confined to pastoral labors 
scarcely, if ever, gained a see. Studies on other segments of the clergy, in the 
cathedral, collegiate, and parish churches, have not progressed sufficiently 
to permit many generalizations. 

Appointments to benefices were controlled largely by the papacy and the 
crown. Unlike many historians P. finds much to defend in the practical 
working-out of this patronage system. Exploited as the Church was, it was 
part of the price paid for the realization of a noble concept of Christian 
society which interwove or identified Church and state. Defects are not 
glossed over—sinecurism, pluralism, absenteeism, a utilitarian concept of 
office, entrenching of mediocrity in high places. Shortcomings on the parish 
level are not ascribed to patronage methods, but to imperfect recruiting and 
haphazard training in a day which knew no seminaries. The custom of as- 
sailing papal provisions as an abuse which enriched aliens with English liv- 
ings is shown to be at fault. Seldom did foreigners win these benefices; very 
rarely, bishoprics; and after 1400 almost never any posts in England. A 
cause of the Reformation, popularly held, is thereby proved unfounded. 
The tragedy in this legitimate exercise of the plenitude of power lay in the 
squandering of a matchless opportunity; for papal provisors were not supe- 
rior to others. 

Conflicts with Rome were not more serious than earlier ones in the long 
border warfare familiar in England since the Norman Conquest. They can- 
not be interpreted as strivings to cast off the spiritual authority of the Pope. 
As is well observed: “Nothing could be more clear than that the fourteenth- 
century English Church was very consciously part of the universal Church, 
in ecclesiastical government and in its intellectual and spiritual life” (p. 5). 
Far from being too intransigent toward the state, the Church was too ready 
to compromise. In all English history P. despairs of detecting an instance 
wherein the clergy alone forced the hand of the civil power. 

More summary in treatment, the second part is more reliant on secondary 
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authorities. In what is termed a century of controversy the areas of conflict 
are outlined concisely, with the exception of the main, Wyclifite one. A 
long chapter (pp. 136-85) focusses on several of the personalities involved. 

Much new material, often from unedited manuscripts, appears in the 
final section. We are instructed on the make-up of manuals of instruction for 
parish clergy, representing as these did “probably the most serious provision 
the age made for the training of its priests” (p. 262). Following are chapters 
grouping vernacular moral treatises, and discussing mystical productions, 
A full account of the mystics is not given, but only some general observa- 
tions. Religious literature—a realm too little explored by historians—sup- 
plied, in the author’s opinion, the most constructive element in the English 
Church. Taking the century as a whole his verdict is favorable. “With all the 
faults and scandals of the times, and they were many, it was. . . a profoundly 
religious period. It was the golden age of the English Mystics . . . also the 
age of the devout layman” (p. 1). 


Weston College Joun F. Bropericx, S.J. 


Das GraBTUCH VON TuRIN. Forschungsberichte und Untersuchungen. 
By Werner Bulst, S.J. Frankfurt: Josef Knecht, 1955. Pp. 144. DM 12.80. 

Regrettably, published material on the Shroud of Turin has often taken 
a one-sided view which does not give a fair hearing to the arguments brought 
forward by the opponents. Some of the writings by the scientists have failed 
to appreciate the difficulties and obscurities in the Gospel narrative of 
Christ’s burial. On the other hand, it has brought no credit to certain exegetes 
and theologians that they neglect or reject indisputable anatomical evidence 
concerning the markings on the cloth. | 

Fr. Bulst’s book aims at reaching an impartial verdict according to the 
present stage of research. His work is more of a summary than a highly de- 
tailed study, and for that very reason has special value as a general survey. 
Originally the author had planned a symposium of contributions from ex- 
perts in various fields—exegesis, anatomy, art, textiles, archeology, history— 
but the advantages of unified authorship led to the present plan. The book 
embraces research in all these fields, and before publication was submitted 
to various scholars for their criticism and further suggestions. 

Treated in succession are the questions of the Shroud’s history, the posi- 
tion of the Church, evidence from photography, textile science, and art, the 
methods of Roman crucifixion, medical studies of the Shroud, origin of the 
markings, and exegetical evidence concerning the burial of Jesus. B. writes 
in a dispassionate vein that can give no just cause for offense to anyone who 
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disagrees with his conclusions. While not explicitly intending to refute J. 
Blinzler’s attack on the Shroud’s genuinity (Das Turiner Grablinnen und die 
Wissenschaft, Ettal, 1952), he frequently shows where Blinzler’s premises 
and conclusions go astray. 

For B. the evidence is certain that a human body made the marks on 
the cloth. The theory of a fourteenth-century painting collapses before the 
facts of anatomically perfect blood stains, and the reversed lights and shad- 
ows of the Shroud’s body-outlines. He defends the interpretation of a hasty 
and provisional burial, suggesting that the sindon of the Synoptics repre- 
sents the Shroud; the othonia of John are bands encircling the forearms and 
the feet; and the sudarium is the chin-band around the head of Jesus (and, 
incidentally, around the face of Lazarus). 

The restrained and objective tone of the book is its greatest recommenda- 
tion. B. might have made use of the argument from mathematical probabil- 
ities for the identity of the corpse. His conclusion is that nothing positive 
can be brought forward against the identification of the body of the “man 
of the Shroud” as that of Jesus. Moreover, the weight of evidence from so 
many fields gives us a certainty practically unparalleled that here we have 
an approach to Christ providentially reserved for our times. 


Loyola University, Chicago Francis L. Fizas, S.J. 


History oF Pxuiosopuy. Vol. 3: Ockham to Suarez. By Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 479. 
$5.00. 

This third volume of what will probably be a five-volume work is char- 
acterized by the same discriminating selection of material, scholarly re- 
search, lucid exposition, and critical acumen that marked the first two vol- 
umes. The author’s desire to be objective and fair is evidenced throughout 
by his painstaking recourse to primary sources and by a spirit of impar- 
tiality and tolerance in his critical appraisals that sometimes seems to over- 
reach itself. So anxious is he to make allowance for interpretations and 
criticisms other than his own that in the concluding chapter, where he re- 
views his first three volumes, he reverses his opinion on several points of 
exegesis which in their first presentation seemed to this reviewer refreshingly 
original and free of traditional prejudices; a case in point is his reconsidera- 
tion of Plato’s theory of the Ideas. 

Part 1 is largely devoted to William of Ockham and the Ockhamist move- 
ment, chiefly represented by John of Mirecourt and Nicholas of Autrecourt. 
As C. points out, Ockham marks the revolutionary transition between 
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medieval and modern philosophy because he regarded the Scholastic mod- 
erate realism of essences “as a perversion of true Aristotelianism” (p. 46), 
In other words, Ockham refused to accept Augustinian-Thomistic exem- 
plarism and consequently “the idea of a natural law which is in essence im- 
mutable”’ (p. 104); only his fideism saved his theological nominalism from 
outright agnosticism. Like Descartes, Ockham substituted divine volun- 
tarism for divine exemplarism, and yet at the same time he attempted to 
maintain the Aristotelian principle that “right reason” is the ultimate norm 
of morality. Hence there are two moral theories implicit in Ockham’s ethical 
teaching, one Aristotelian and the other an authoritarian ethic based on the 
divine will and knowable only through revelation. I find myself in agree- 
ment with this conclusion of the author, though it is disputed by so eminent 
an authority on Ockham as Fr. Boehner. But here I think that the author 
should have pointed out the fundamental! reason why Ockham had recourse 
to divine voluntarism, namely, his realization that, once Aristotle had re- 
jected Platonic exemplarism, his norm of right reason lacked any genuine 
metaphysical basis. 

The last three chapters of Part 1 treat of the scientific and mystical move- 
ments of the fourteenth century and of the century’s foremost political 
theorist, Marsilius of Padua, a thoroughgoing Erastian who espoused state 
absolutism for practical rather than theoretical reasons. The author rightly 
maintains that fourteenth-century science, which was chiefly preoccupied 
with the problem of motion in relation to Aristotle’s distinction between 
natural and violent motion, was more an outgrowth of thirteenth-century 
science than a new point of departure inspired by Ockham. One must also 
agree with his contention that writers on mysticism, such as Eckhart, 
Tauler, and Suso, were not consciously heterodox in their philosophical 
speculations but rather inadvertently imprecise and extravagant in the 
formulas they used in attempting to rationalize their personal mystical ex- 
perience. 

Part 2 under the general title, “The Philosophy of the Renaissance,” 
embraces the classical revival of Platonism and Aristotelianism, the begin- 
nings of modern positive science, the so-called philosophers of nature, such 
as Campanella, Bruno, Telesio, and Gassendi, and a special consideration of 
the philosophies of Nicholas of Cusa and Francis Bacon. The influence of all 
these philosophers on subsequent thought and their adumbration of many 
doctrines of modern philosophy are pointed out, but the author is careful not 
to confuse doctrinal similarities with personal indebtedness. 

Part 3 affords the most complete and penetrating exposition and analy- 
sis of the doctrine of Suarez that, to this reviewer’s knowledge, is available 
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in English, especially his teaching on the distinction between the essence and 
existence of creatures. Though he refuses to take sides in this celebrated con- 
troversy, the author effectively refutes the oft-voiced canard that Suarezian- 
ism is an eclecticism and “essentialism.”’ It is in the field of political philos- 
ophy, where the Doctor Eximius is admittedly preeminent, that the author’s 
presentation is of special value. Suarez’ legal theory is shown to be dominated 
by two ideas—his insistence on the preceptive will of a personal legislator 
as an essential requirement of natural law over and above the rule of right 
reason, and his conception of the law of nations or jus gentium as the ex- 
pression of a “moral and political unity” that binds together all humanity in 
mutual love and mercy, though it is not deemed cohesive enough by Suarez 
to render a world-state either practical or desirable. 


Loyola College and Seminary James I. Conway, S.J. 


PROTESTANT—CATHOLIC—JEW. AN Essay IN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
SocioLocy. By Will Herberg. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 
1955. Pp. 320. 

Will Herberg, the author of that exceptional work, Judaism and Modern 
Man (New York: Farrar, Strauss & Young, 1951), in his latest book has 
attempted to synthesize and evaluate the religious reality of the United 
States. The author is an important observer and molder of contemporary 
American religion, so that his work is highly significant for American theo- 
logians, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. This book is primarily sociological 
but it does more than present us curves derived from statistics. Sociological 
data are synthetically arranged and interpreted with lively insights. There 
is also a theological critique which makes the study highly relevant for the 
student of theology. 

According to H. the old manner of identifying individuals in American 
society by classifying them under the immigrant ethnic-groups to which they 
belonged is no longer used by the Americans themselves. Because of the 
thorough Americanization of the second and especially third generations of 
immigrant descendants, and because of the closing of the doors to large im- 
migration waves, the old method of identification has become meaningless. 
Yet the American inevitably looks for a way of identifying himself par- 
ticularly within the general national pattern. Today he does so by referring 
to three religious classes, which are accepted as the differentiating categories 
of one American reality. The classes are the Protestants, the Catholics, and 
the Jews. 

One of the factors producing this sociological classification is the psy- 
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chology of the third generation of the descendants of the immigrant. The 
second generation was schizoid in its Americanism, really hyphenated, for 
it lived in a milieu heavily tinged by alien folk-ways. Members of this gen- 
eration, so eager to be recognized as genuine Americans, were ashamed of 
the alien coloring of their home lives. They dropped all they could. The 
third generation, in its own mind as well as in the minds of all others, is 
undoubtedly and securely American, so that it is spared the problem of its 
fathers. But it has a new problem. Each member of this class wishes not only 
to be American but also to regard himself in terms of a tradition. In con- 
sequence he returns to the life of his grandfather, whose language and ways 
he does not know and cannot recapture. However, he can still find today the 
grandfather’s religion, and here he finds his own tradition. Herberg calls 
this process Hansen’s law for the third generation: ‘““What the son wishes to 
forget, the grandson wishes to remember.” 

However, this description of the American religious upswing of our day 
needs an X-ray photo and Herberg gives it. The grandson, secure in his 
Americanism, can zeturn to his grandfather’s religion because America today 
is willing to call Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism equally valid ex- 
pressions of the basic religiosity inherent in the vision of the American Way 
of Life. According to Herberg, the religious commitment nuclear to the 
American vision can be formulated in the phrase: religion is a good thing. 
Religion is taken generically, and deliberately avoids further differentiation. 
In the beginnings the religion contemplated was any form of Protestant faith 
and the nativists of the nineteenth century insisted on this interpretation. 
With time, by the sheer force of the numbers of non-Protestants in the 
American community, the concept of religion was reduced to even greater 
vagueness by admitting two other religions as valid expressions of the re- 
ligious note nuclear to the American Dream. The American believes in belief 
—no matter what kind. His prime urgency is toward secular activity, and 
he thinks that religion is valuable for such secular pursuits. Hence, unlike 
other peoples, Americans do not oppose secularism to religion, but include 
religion in their secularism. This explains the paradox that America is simul- 
taneously the iuost secularistic and the most religious nation in the world. 

H. gives a rapid survey of the histories of the three accepted religions of 
America. In the Catholic survey he gives to the Irish the credit of having 
organized and Americanized originally heterogeneous Catholic groups. He 
also outlines the tensions which today exist between the Com faiths without 
destroying their union. 

Last of all a criticism is offered of American religiosity. Here a theologian 
is speaking. Herberg finds that American religiosity, in contrast to the teach- 
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ings of the religions themselves, is shallow and not genuine. American re- 
ligiosity is activistic, optimistic, and naturalistic. It does not measure up to 
biblical faith, which is the heart of Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism. 
By and large, American religiosity is a shabby Ersatz for the real thing. 
However, Herberg sees a hopeful sign of change in the widespread yearning 
for something better as manifested by the contemporary youth living and 
working in our university halls and fields. 

I have elsewhere pointed out certain objections which might be raised to 
some features of Herberg’s brilliant work. Here let us point out one more 
which concerns the theologian. A Catholic theologian will find H.’s concep- 
tion of biblical faith misleading. As a Catholic sees it, H. can be interpreted 
as doing in his own way what he criticizes in Americans in general. He seems 
to reduce to identity the three faiths “officially” recognized in this land. His 
reduction is biblical faith. There is no call to quarrel with the word, but the 
word suggests that genuine Protestant faith, genuine Jewish faith, genuine 
Catholic faith are identical. A Catholic theologian will admit that the three 
faiths have analogous elements, but the three things are totally different. 
The Jew cannot be religiously Jewish unless he denies that Jesus of Nazareth 
is Lord, Judge, Saviour and Redeemer. What the Jew denies, genuine Protes- 
tantism and genuine Catholicism affirm, each in a different way. For the 
Catholic, the affirmation includes the assertion that Jesus lives on exclusively 


in His Mystical Body, which is the People of God, the Roman Catholic 
Church. This the genuine Protestant resentfully denies. The three faiths 
admit no reduction to an identical nucleus. 


Woodstock College GusTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


LES VIES ANTERIEURES DU Bouppaa. By Alfred Foucher. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955. Py. viii + 370. 1200 frs. From the 
cycle of legends serving to commemorate the innumerable previous ex- 
istences of Buddha, F. has selected those tales he considers of most interest. 
After an introduciion on the nature of Indian tales and on the theory of 
transmigration of souls, F. groups his selections into three categories: fables, 
metrical tales, and short stories. Sprinkled throughout the book are 47 il- 
lustrations hy Jeannine Auboyer. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN RELIGION. By John G. Barrow. 
Austin, Texas: The Author, 716 Brown Bldg., Austin 1, Texas, 1955. Pp. 
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xi + 489. $15.00. Within the scope of the author’s purpose this bibliog- 
raphy is truly outstanding. It is a classified index of thousands of bibliog. 
raphies in religion. Within each class the order is chronological and there isa 
full index of authors and topics. However, only bibliographies published as 
separate books have been included and no selection has been attempted; 
there are no critical annotations. An important feature is the full description 
given of complicated sets, series, differing editions. Since many of the titles 
listed are rare books, the locations which are indicated make the work doubly 
valuable; two hundred and twelve libraries are listed. Many of these were 
visited by the author but many other locations were copied from the Union 
Catalog without a personal check of the reported copies. Compiling a com- 


plete bibliography of bibliographies in religion would be an impossible task ff 


but it might be possible to rework this compilation by weeding out less use- 


ful or unreliabie works and adding recent important bibliographies which 


are not separates. 


THEOLOGY, A CouRSE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. VOL. 4: CHRIST IN HB 
MEMBERS. By Bernard J. Murray, S.J., John J. Fernan, S.J., Edward /. 
Messemer, S.J. Syracuse, N.Y.: LeMoyne College, 1955. Pp. 270. With 
this volume Fr. Fernan and his associates complete the college theology 
series projected some years ago by the Jesuit Fathers of the New York 
Province. Known as the LeMoyne Plan, the series constructs in organic 


fashion the whole of Christian dogma and practice around the central idea § 


of “the new life we have in Christ.” Volumes 1 and 2 presented “‘the life that 
is in Christ,” while Volume 3 dealt with “‘the life of Christ communicated to 
the Church.” This fourth volume focuses attention on the individual mem- 
ber of Christ’s Body. Pursuing the scriptural approach employed through- 
out the series, Fr. Murray begins with St. Paul’s summary of justification 
as recorded in the historical context of the Epistle to the Romans. Fr. Fernan 
takes up a more analytical study of the life of grace, tracing the theological 
synthesis fashioned by the magisterium. In the last section Fr. Messemer 
endeavors by a primer in asceticism to help the students make grace opera- 
tive in their lives. Fr. Fernan neatly sums up the purpose of the course: 
“After the vision comes the struggle for its full realization.” 


LE MYTHE MARXISTE DES CLASSES. By René Bertrand-Serret. Paris: 
Les Editions du Cédre, 1955. Pp. 234. The classification of all society 
into two antagonistic categories, bourgeois and working, whose opposition 
of interests since the advent of technics and industrialization is permanent 
and irreducible and, moreover, the basis of all economic and social evolu- 
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tion—this is the Marxist myth. Its artificiality and distortions of reality are 
made evident by an analysis of the true characteristics of social classes as 
contrasted with the elements of the myth. 


TREASURE UNTOLD. By Albert J. Shamon. Westminster: Newman, 1955. 
Pp. xv + 222. $3.50. The truths of the Catholic faith found in the 
Apostles’ Creed are the subject matter of this book. In his inspirational 
commentary S. presents the thoughts of theologians such as St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, through a medium of anecdotes and simple ex- 


planations. 


Cuastity. By various authors. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. West- 
minster: Newman, 1955. Pp. x + 267. $4.00. The fifth volume in the 
Religious Life Series to help religious meet problems created by modern con- 
ditions. A collection of papers by leading experts, first printed in La vie 
spirituelle, presents basic notions concerning chastity from the Old and New 
Testaments, history, theology, canon law, medicine, and psychology. The 
papers are concerned also with applications, and are directed to nuns. 


1954 PROCEEDINGS OF THE SISTERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY. Edited 
by A. Leonard Collins, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 275. $3.00. The content of the issue is 
substantially that given in the various lectures and workshops held at the 
Institute. Here we find a treatment of the psychological problems of the 
religious life by G. Kelly, S.J.; of the adaptation of the religious life to pres- 
ent-day needs by Fr. Plé, O.P.; and of the vows of obedience and poverty 
by Charles Corcoran, C.S.C. Canon law for the superior or novice mistress is 
handled by A. Riesner, C.SS.R. Lastly, the life of prayer is discussed, with 
Fr. Diefenbach, O.F.M.C., as the lecturer. 


EASTERN RITE PRAYERS TO THE MOTHER oF Gop. Translated and edited 
by John H. Ryder, S.J. New York: Fordham University Press, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 46. This booklet will serve to introduce the western Catholic to 
the devotion to the Mother of God of his brethren of the Byzantine rite as 
well as to furnish an English translation of the prayers used in their liturgy 
for those of this rite who are not familiar with the traditional language. 
The prayers selected are from the vigil service of the greater feasts of the 
Mother of God and from the Holy Liturgy (Holy Mass) and are used by the 
Catholic and Orthodox Russian Churches alike. 
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THe PrrestHoop: A TRANSLATION OF THE PERI HIEROSYNES OF Sr, § 
Joun Curysostom. Translated by W. A. Jurgens. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. Pp. xxv + 133. $2.50. A dialogue between St. John Chrysostom 
and his friend Basil sets forth the glories of the clerical state and the duties 
of persons with ecclesiastical authozity. This new translation has extensive 
footnotes, an index of biblical references and a complete subject index. 


New LicuT ON THE Passion. By Rev. P. O’Connell. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son, Ltd., 1955. Pp. viii + 76. The story of the passion revealed 
by the Holy Shroud of Turin compared with the account found in the vi- 
sions of St. Bridget of Sweden and other contemplatives, including Teresa 
Neumann. The first section deals with the history of the Holy Shroud, and 
the second with its interpretation and a comparison with visions of the pas- 
sion. The object is to show that the sufferings of Christ in His passion were 
far worse than they are generally represented and thereby to arouse greater 
devotion and love. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire. Vol. 2. By Venerable Louis of Granada, 
O.P. Translated and adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. New York: Herder, 
1955. Pp. vii + 428. $4.95. Unity is given these selected passages 


from the complete works of Fray Louis by their arrangement in the order 
of the Summa theologica of St. Thomas. The three books in this volume treat 
man’s final end, sin, and grace, the theological virtues and their opposite 
vices, the moral virtues, and the states of life. 


BisHop OF THE Winps. By Gabriel Breynat, O.M.I. Translated by 
Alan Gordon Smith. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. Pp. 266. 
$3.75. In April, 1892, less than two months after his ordination to 
the priesthood, young Gabriel Breynat left France for Canada where he was 
to labor as an active missionary in the frozen wastes of the Athabaska and 
Mackenzie Vicariates for the next fifty-one years. For ten years he lived 
among the Indians known as the Caribou Eaters, sharing their hardships 
and their mode of life. Thereafter, as Vicar Apostolic of the Mackenzie 
District—a diocese that covered 889,000 square miles—he travelled to the 
scattered members of his flock by snowshoe, dogsled, canoe, and airplane. 
He established new missions, schools, hospitals, and churches and made 
many trips to Ottawa to champion better conditions for the Indians and 
the Eskimos. He was made titular Archbishop of Garella in 1940. Three 
years later ill health forced his retirement; he died in 1954 at the age of 86 
near Lyons, France. 
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THE SCHOLAR AND THE Cross: THE LIFE AND Work oF EpirH STEIN. 
By Hilda C. Graef. Westminster: Newman, 1955. Pp. 234. $3.50. Edith 
Stein was born of wealthy Jewish parents in Breslau in 1891 but early turned 
away from the faith of her childhood. At the age of thirty, aided by her 
studies with Edmund Husserl, she broke away from the agnostic paganism 
of contemporary German philosophy and found her way into the Catholic 
Church. From the start she longed for the austere life of Carmel; but her 
intellectual gifts made it imperative that she should continue her scholarly 
work. In 1933 a law barring all “non-Aryans” from the professions ended 
her academic career; but the way was now open for her to become Sister 
Teresa Benedicta of the Cross. Later the Gestapo sought her out and she 
died in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. Hilda Graef develops this brief out- 
line into an excellent biography of a heroic and saintly woman. With char- 
acteristic insight and depth, Miss Graef captures the spirit of the life and 
work of a person who combined a perfect openness to every question of 
modern life with an utterly supernatural outlook; who as teacher, philoso- 
pher, Carmelite nun taught and lived the highest Catholic ideals. 


EL VENERABLE LUIS DE LA PUENTE DE LA CoMPANIA DE JEsts. Sus 
LIBROS Y SU DOCTRINA ESPIRITUAL. By Camilo Maria Abad. Comillas 
(Santander): Universidad Pontificia. 1954. Pp. xv + 619. This is a 
serious, if somewhat imperceptive, attempt at the full-length study which 
Luis de la Puente (1554-1624) has so long deserved. Detailed attention is 
accorded successively to the doctrinal milieu, to the life of the Venerable 
(largely from manuscript sources), and to each of his seven chief works. For 
the student of the history of spirituality the volume’s value will lie in the 
amount of material, otherwise difficult to come by, which the author has 
managed to include. 


Tue Key ConcEPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Albert Gelin. Translated 
by George Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955. Pp. xiv + 94. $2.00. 
A short, popular presentation of Old Testament concepts. Among others are 
included: God as a unique and spiritual being, messianic expectations and 
notions, personal salvation, the idea of retribution, and the sense of sin. 
The author has compiled a simple, clear outline of Old Testament chronology, 
and traces the Jewish mentality through its gradual preparation for the In- 
carnation. 


Tue OvuTsPOKEN OnES. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1955. Pp. 195. $3.00. In catering to the casual reader 
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who has a shrewd guess that there is more in the Bible than ever came out of 
it (Preface, p. x) Z. in this improved revision presents short biographies of 
the twelve minor prophets of Israel and Judah. Each story, pictured in its 
proper period, tells us as far as possible what the prophet was like as a man, 
and what his message contained not only for the Old Testament peoples 
but also for us. 


THe Psatms: Fives TRANSLATION. Introduction and notes by Mary 
Perkins Ryan. Chicago: Fides, 1955. Pp. xxxvii + 306. $3.95. This 
new translation of the Psalms has been made in accordance with the new 
Roman Psalter. Its special purpose is to provide a clear, modern transla- 
tion that gives due attentio. to the requirements not only of individual read- 
ing but also of recitation aloud and of singing. The introduction and notes 
are by a layman to guide laymen in appreciating and praying the Psalms. 
The arrangement of the Psalms in the Roman and Monastic Breviaries as 
well as an index of first lines is placed in the back of the book. 


PROPHETIC REALISM AND THE GOSPEL: A PREFACE TO BIBLICAL THEOL- 
ocy. By John Wick Bowman. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. Pp. 
288. $4.75. In the first of the book’s three parts B. discusses current 
positions in biblical theology: humanistic optimism, apocalyptic pessimism, 
and prophetic realism. Acknowledging the roots in man’s nature for the 
first two positions, B. opts for prophetic realism, or revelation theology, “a 
theology of the Spirit . . . upon which man may not impose limiting cate- 
gories, such as those of time and space, of race or class, or even of creed in 
the historic sense of the word.” The second part deals with the themes of 


prophetic realism, beginning with Paul’s theology of history, an account of § 


God’s redemptive acts on man’s behalf, and culminating in Christ, the su- 
preme divine act in the line of redemptive history. In Part 3, B. considers 
the content of Scripture’s prophetic realism under the four headings of Jesus 
Christ, God, the Kingdom, and Salvation; these headings, D. states, “are 


sufficiently comprehensive to include the entire sweep of the field of Biblical § 


theology.” 


TowarRD A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM. By Julian N. Hartt. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. Pp. 123. $2.00. Inspired by a desire to grasp the 
meaning of the Church’s evangelical commission, H. presents his reflections 
on certain fundamentals of Christian life. These fundamentals of belief im 
God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Kingdom, the nature of man are 


analyzed in light of the commission to evangelize the world. These reflec-| 
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tions are neither a systematic theology, nor a biblical theology in any strict 
sense of the word, but might prove to be points of productive contact with 
those inside Christianity as well as outside. 


REVELATION AND REDEMPTION: A SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGY OF Sr. 
Joun. By William Grossouw. Translated and edited by Martin W. Schoen- 
berg, O.S.C. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. ix + 133. $2.25. 
G., who was universally praised for his intelligent study of the theology of 
St. Paul, In Christ, has given us an equally praiseworthy sketch of the 
thought of St. John. By way of introduction he explains three characteristics 
of John’s manner of expression and thought, and the special literary char- 
acter of his Gospel. Two chapters are devoted to the four principal ideas— 
faith, life, the Christ, and the Son of Man. Faith, the revelation of divine 
truth, is considered under the metaphor of light, and the Christian and pagan 
concepts of love are sharply distinguished. Christian existence is inspiringly 
portrayed as a divine sonship and possession of God, a surrender of self by 
faith, and love, the living out of faith. 


THE PROBLEM OF JEsUS. By Jean Guitton. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1955. Pp. xiv + 239. $3.75. An abridgement for English readers 


of the two-volume work, Le probléme de Jésus. In the first part of the book 
G. aims at supplying the historical evidence for the content of the Gospels. 
A further aim is to supply a philosophy of biblical criticism. After having 
vindicated the reliability of the documents, G. goes on to consider two 
fundamental issues: the divinity of Christ and His resurrection. All this 
is done in the form of a “diary.” G. postulates a hypothetical free thinker, 
a rationalist. This literary form enables the reader to follow the progress of 
this true rationalist as he gradually passes from a state of negation and doubt 
to increasing assurance and eventual certitude. 


DISCOVERING BurIED Wor Lbs. By André Parrot. Translated by Edwin 
Hudson. Studies in Biblical Archaeology 7. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. Pp. 128. $3.75. Opening with a brief introduction to the 
archaeological method of excavation, P. continues with a historical survey of 
archaeological endeavors during the period 1841-1952. In the third chapter 
he presents a conspectus of the political history of the five thousand years 
of pre-Christian civilization in the Near East as it is revealed in the monu- 
ments which have been discovered to date. The final chapter is devoted to 
the importance of archaeology for biblical studies. The text is supplemented 
by thirty plates, five maps, a brief bibliography, and an index. 
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ANCIENT NEAR EasTERN Texts. Edited by James B. Pritchard. (New 
Material from the second, revised edition, 1955.) Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 499 + 516. $1.00. This is a supplementary fascicle to the well- 
known collection of texts (cf. THeoLocicat Srupres 12 [195i] 104-108) 
which row appears in a second and enlarged edition. New northwest Semitic 
material is represented by Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions, translated 
by Franz Rosenthal. Fr. Albert Jamme presents South-Arabian inscriptions 
with selections from the Sabaean, Minaean, Qatabanian, and Hadrami 
dialects. Prof. Speiser, already a generous contributor to the original volume, 
provides new portions of the Creation and Gilgamesh Epics and the Mytk 
of Zu. An index of names found in the above inscriptions enhances the value 
of this supplement. 


RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. SUMERO-AKKADIAN RELIGIOUS 
TEXTs AND Ucaritic Epics. Edited by Isaac Mendelsohn. New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. xxix + 284. $1.75 (paper); $3.00 (cloth). 
This is the fourth volume in ihe Library of Religion, a series devoted to the 
publication of readings in the sacred scriptures and basic writings of the 
world’s religions, past and present. Substantially, this volume is a reprint of 
the Sumero-Akkadian and Ugaritic religious texts which already appeared 
in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. J. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950). There 
are, however, two notable and welcome additions; the editor has supplied a 
translation of the Accadian Maglu and Shurpu texts, which had been omitted 
in the Pritchard volume, and has given brief bibliographical references. 
There is also a short introduction by the editor to the religious thought of 
the ancient Semitic world. 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT UND 
GRENZGEBIETE, 2 (1953-1954), nos. 1-2. Edited by F. Stier. Diisseldorf: 
Patmos Verlag, 1955. Pp. xi + 248. $8.10. Another volume of this 
valuable contribution to the bibliographical literature of biblical and related 
fields is most welcome. Since vol. 1, no. 2, did not quite cover the whole of 
1952, this issue fills the lacunae, and continues the survey to about the mid- 
dle of 1954. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE, 2. Edited by A. Robert & A. Tricot. Translated by 
E. P. Arbez, S.S., & M. R. P. McGuire. New York: Desclée & Co. Pp. 
xv + 622. With the publication of this second English volume the 
translation of Initiation biblique is now completed. The translators have 
continued to supply very worthwhile bibliographical and explanatory addi- 
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tions. The result is no! only a very up-to-date translation for English readers 
but practically a brand new edition. 


Tue History oF IsraeEv. 2 Vols. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by 
Clement della Penta, O.P., & Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1955. Pp. xii + 430; x + 476. $15. The translation has been 
made from the fourth and latest Italian edition (1949). Fr. Murphy has 
added some new sections without, however, disturbing the numeration of 
the paragraphs, and has increased the footnotes to bring the work up to date 
and make it more serviceable for English readers. 


IRRWEG ODER HEILSWEG. By Hermann Schmidt. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1954. Pp. 112. An apology and justification of devotion 
to Mary. It concentrates on the Protestant and Catholic position on the role 
of our Lady as Mediatrix of all graces, and its reconciliation with revelation, 
as well as a clarification of some still open questions, and a unification of 
Mariology. 


Tue Doctrine OF JUSTIFICATION BY Fartu. Edited by G. W. H. Lampe. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1954. Pp. 95. $2.25. The five 
essays in this book had their origin in a series of papers read at a conference 
on the problem of justification and the sacraments, the object of which was 
to clarify the views of different schools of opinion in the Church of England 
and to see how far such divergences can be solved. The book clearly presents 
the general interpretations and history of the main controversies on justi- 
fication. 


GRACE AND ORIGINAL JusTICcE. By William A. Van Roo, S.J. Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1955. Pp. 212. This study was originally a 
doctoral dissertation. The author presents an historical investigation into 
St. Thomas’ position on the relation of sanctifying grace to original justice. 
With frequent reference to the works of Martin, Bittremieux, and Kors, 
he analyzes man’s condition in the state of innocence, the role of sanctifying 
grace and the infused virtues in original justice, and the vexing problem of 
whether grace is to be considered, according to St. Thomas, as the formal 
or efficient cause of original justice. 


PRropeR RELATIONS TO THE INDWELLING Divine Persons. By William 
J. Hill, O.P. Washington: The Thomist Press, 1955. Pp. xvii + 120. $2.00. 
In a speculative approach “to discover the dogmatic limits which must be 
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set to the soul’s contact with each of the distinct Divine Personalities” 
(p. 116) the author establishes the foundation of the soul’s reference to the 
Trinity, explains St. Thomas’ doctrine on appropriation, and then examines 
the possible bases for proper relations. Among his carefully worked-out con- 
clusions: ‘There appears to be no intrinsic repugnance in admitting a proper 
exemplarity on the part of each of the Persons....As for more intimate 
communications of the formal order—quasi-formal causalities on the part 
of the distinct Persons—all the theories which have been suggested so far 
appear to go beyond the doctrine of St. Thomas” (p. 115). 


THE CHURCH OF THE WorD INCARNATE: AN EsSAY IN SPECULATIVE 
THEoLoGy. VoL. 1: THe ApostoLtic Hierarcuy. By Charles Journet. 
Translated by A. H. C. Downes. Sheed and Ward: London and New York, 
1955. Pp. xxxi + 569. $7.50. Msgr. Journet describes his volumes as “a 
comprehensive work in which I hope to explain the Church from the stand- 
point of speculative theology, in terms of the four causes from which she 
results—efficient, material, formal, and final.” This first volume considers 
the efficient cause of the Church—its hierarchical power, sacramental and 
jurisdictional. The question of apostolicity is considered by way of corol- 
lary. And two Excursus have been added for the English translation of the 
first volume: some recent views on the sacrament of orders, and the origins 
and transmissions of political power. 


ESSAI DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE SUR SAINT JOSEPH. By Aimé Trottier, C.S.C. 
Montréal: Centre de recherches et de documentation, Oratoire Saint- 
Joseph, n.d. Pp. 283. $4.00. (Extrait des Cahiers de Joséphologie, 1953- 
1955.) This partial bibliography of books written about St. Joseph is 
based on the author’s examination of the resources of 127 libraries in Europe 
and America and of numerous catalogs, periodicals, and books. More than 
two thousand different titles by more than twelve hundred different authors 
are listed; they have been published in twenty-five languages and forty- 
three countries. The works are arranged alphabetically according to author 
and, in the case of anonyms, title; a topical and a geographical and chrono 
logical cross index have been appended. The books listed under each head- 
ing of the topical index have been further subdivided according to the 
languages in which they were written. 


A THEOLOGICAL GERMAN VOCABULARY. By Walter M. Mosse. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. viii + 148. $2.50. A German- 
English theological vocabulary of words used in basic theological expressions 
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and in theological contexts, exemplified in quotations from Martin Luther’s 
Bible and the Revised Standard Version. 


SANCTI BENEDICTI REGULA MONACHORUM: TEXTUS CRITICO-PRACTICUS 
SEC. COD. SANGALL. 914. Cura D. Philiberti Schmitz. Editio altera emendata. 
Maredsous, 1955. Pp. 234. This beautifully printed edition of the 
Rule of St. Benedict is meant for everyday use. The text, however, is 
critical; ms St. Gall 914 furnishes the base, corrected where necessary to 
accord with the fruits of modern research, and lightly retouched to make 
the text intelligible to those familiar with classical Latin. Wherever the 
body of the text has been changed, the original reading of the base manu- 
script is given in a footnote. A study by Christine Mohrmann of the syntax 
and terminology of St. Benedict and a concordance of the words found in 
the Rule have been included in this edition. 


THE RECRUITMENT AND FORMATION OF THE NATIVE CLERGY IN INDIA. 
By Carlos Merces de Melo, S.J. Lisbon: Agencia Geral Do Ultramar Divisao 
De Publicacoes E Biblioteca, 1955. Pp. xxii + 358. This book is an 
historico-canonical study of the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. There 
are three divisions: a general historical iutroduction on the Catholic Church 


in India; the native clergy under the padroado or Portuguese patronage; 
and the evolution of the native clergy under the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith. In each of the two parts on the native clergy 
the author considers three aspects: the Councils of Rome; the Provincial 
Councils; and the situation in India. The book is a partial historical com- 
mentary on canon 305 showing how the Church practiced the recommenda- 
tion of the canon before legislating on it. 


LES REFORMATEURS ET LA FIN DES TEMPS. By T. F. Torrance. Translated 
by Roger Brandt. Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1955. Pp. 41. 3 frs. 
A translation of the article entitled, “The Eschatology of the Reformation,” 
which appeared in Eschatology, Scottish Journal of Theology. After a brief 
historical survey of the evolution of the problem, T. presents the respective 
positions of Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, and Calvin. He then discusses the dif- 
ferences between Calvin and Luther. 


MeEn Wao Snape BEtreEF. By David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1955. Pp. 224. $3.50. Like its companion volume, 
Major Voices in American Theology, this book serves to introduce the reader 
to the life and thought of several of the more important leaders of American 
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Protestant theology. In addition to brief biographies and an appraisal of 
the lives and writings of each subject, various passages of the theologians’ 
own words are cited which are felt to be representative of present-day 
schools of theological thought. Among the eleven theologians treated are; 
James Luther Adams, Douglas V. Steere, John A. Mackay, and W. Norman 


Pittenger. 


Bercson’s Mysticism. By John J. Kelley, S.M. Fribourg: St. Paul's 
Press, 1954. (Distributed by Marianist Publications, Dayton, Ohio.) Pp, 
151. $2.50. This study is an attempt “to see how Bergson evaluated 
the mystics and their experience, and to what extent he presents a coherent 
explanation of the reality of mysticism” (p. 5). He first presents a bio 
graphical sketch and summarizes the sharper lines of Bergson’s philosophy 
as found in Creative Evolution and in the first two chapters of The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion. Part 2 is devoted to what the author 
calls Bergson’s principal thesis, viz., “that mysticism is true dynamic re 
ligion open to all men” (p. 6). After translating Bergson’s categories into 
scholastic terminology, he analyzes the properties of Bergsonian mysticism, 
draws its different elements into a synthesis, and concludes with a critical 
evaluation. 


On AUTHORITY AND REVELATION. THE Book ON ADLER, OR A CYCLE OF 
ETHICO-RELIGIOUS Essays. By Sgren Kierkegaard. Translated with an 
introduction and notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xxvii + 205. This work of translation and 
editing of the unpublished original excels the only other translation of the 
same work by Haecker (in German), which lacks the three prefaces of S. K. 
and the Postscript to the work. Arguing ex concessis, S. K. at his satirical 
and argumentative best exposed Magister Adler’s claim that he had a 
revelation. The work balances an exaggerated impression of S. K. which 
readily may be inferred from his Attack U pon Christendom. Familiar themes 
of his Postscript, Fragments, and Three Stages (“Speculation and Hegelian- 
ism,” “Becoming a Christian,” and “Inwardness’’) are neatly woven into 
the work. Particularly noteworthy are the “minor treatise” on the difference 
between an apostle and a genius—which appeared in The Present Age, 
edited by Chas. Williams—and the section on the “upbringing of children.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL PsycHoLocy. By J. F. Donceel, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1955. Pp. xiii + 363. $4.50. A psychology textbook for 
the use of college students and their professors. The main lines follow the 
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pattern which has become traditional in Thomistically inspired courses. 
But besides giving new expression to the traditional matter, D. has devoted 
almost a third of his pages to positive science’s contribution to the study of 
man’s sense life, rational life, and personality. A brief explanation of the 
main features of psychoanalysis and its derivative systems is given, to- 
gether with brief evaluations of the theories and methods outlined. These 
scientific sections of the book are clearly marked off from the philosophic 
contents and hence can be treated either as class matter or as required 
reading. The book is rounded out with ample suggestions for allied reading 
and a multi-language bibliography. 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND THOMISM. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Mabelle L. Andison in collaboration with J. Gordon Andison. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 383. $6.00. This is a re- 
edition of Maritain’s early work critically analysing Bergson’s philosophical 
system. In his early days he was a student of Bergson and a sympathetic 
admirer. Here he measures against the background of Thomist thought the 
degree of success with “hich Bergson avoided the prejudices and limita- 
tions of post-Cartesian scientism. His first part discusses the general aspects 
of Bergsonism with a deeper critical examination following. The next part 
juxtaposes the Bergsonism of fact with the Bergsonism of intention, and he 
concludes his work with an essay of appreciation. 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SINCE 1850. By H. G. Wood. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 143. $2.75. The essays in this book 
were first delivered as lectures under the sponsorship of the Faculty Board 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. The first chapter contrasts the 
religious beliefs, attitudes, and practices of Victorian England with those 
prevalent in the same country today. The next two chapters briefly high- 
light some of the important factors making for the change, especially the 
impact of natural science. In the concluding essays, W. deals with the 
questions of literary and historical criticism, religious experience, the rela- 
tion between ethics and religion, and the quest for the Jesus of history and 
the return to the Christ of faith. The volume concludes with a bibliography 
of the most important English works published during the period under 
discussion. 


THE EVANSTON REPORT: THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE WoRLD COUNCIL 
or CHuRcHES 1954. Edited by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 360. $5.00. This official report, edited by tie 
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Secretary General of the World Council of Churches, is composed of de- 
scriptions of daily events at the Assembly, reports of sections and commit- 
tees, and statistics about delegates and member churches. All reports are 
detailed and complete, and final resolutions are interspersed with pertinent 
excerpts of preliminary discussions. Appendices on various by-subjects 
brought up at the Assembly, as well as the Constitution of the World 
Council, complete the volume. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. By G. D. Henderson. Aberdeen: University Press, 
1954. Pp. vii + 179. Presbyterian ecclesiastical polity is the subject 
treated in this book; that is, Presbyterian church organization in Scotland 
and to a limited extent in Britain and overseas. H. traces the rise of Presby- 
terianism, states its essentials, describes its development, notes its straining 
points, and investigates the possibilities of nearer agreement with other 
types of church order, and the limits of the modifications to which it can 
submit, with particular reference to so-called Catholic tendencies. In his 
study of the origin, development, and future of Presbyterianism H. treats 
of questions such as the place of the laity and their merely functional dif- 
ference from the professional clergy. 


L’OmBrRE DE Drev. By Etienne Souriau. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. Pp. 376. The shadow of God, borrowing from Plotinian 
terminology, is an ectype which presents to man ip the form of an experience 
its archetype which is not God, but can establish some kind of relation be- 
tween man and the infinite. Such a relation is necessary to break through 
the terrible impasse set up by Pascal’s wager-argument, which (for the 
author) is expressed as a search for the concrete, existential act which will 
give to man the power to respond to the terms of the wager-argument. The 
nature of this act is revealed in the author’s analysis of the “cogito,”’ and 
absorbed in his theory of creation and realization. The philosopher must be 
open to all truth; hence any commitment, like the act of faith, would short- 
circuit the search for truth. The author cannot tell us what is the object 
of the search, except to warn us not to mistake the shadow of God for God 
Himself. This is no answer to Pascal’s wager-argument and instead of 
solving the existentialist cry of despair heightens it. 
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GOD AND HIS CREATION 


Theology Library—Volume fl 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 


Divided into three parts: God Exists, God Creates, 
and God Governs, the volume comprises twelve chapters 
by specialists in theology, who provide a combination 
of theological presentation, new insights, inspiration, and 
readability. New developments in theology are mast 
evident in Chapters I, VII, XI. GOD AND HIS CREA 
TION brings together the old of yesterday with the new 
of today in light of official directives and pronouncenaas 
544 pp. November 1. 

An ideal textbook $050 


PARISH PRIEST 


Eugene Masure 
Intro. by Pascal Parente, S.T D. 
A contribution to the solution of the old problem of the 
state of perfection of the diocesan priest and of the 
ascetical means at his disposal for attaining perfection, 
It should be an inspiration to priests and seminarians, 
and a practical guide to young men who wish to serve 
God but who are still undecided on what course to follow, 
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ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH 
Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


These essays form a penetrating exploration into the 
nature of the Church. The author deals with her prob, 
lems, her origin, her interior life, her Catholicity and her 
sanctity. He discusses the role of the hierarchy and the 
laity. He examines the relationship of the Church te 
separated churches and to the non-believer. 
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